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Cuarter XI. 
DR. UPANDOWN. 


HE practice of Flamborough was to listen fairly to anything that 

might be said by anyone truly of the native breed, and to receive 

it well into the crust of the mind, and let it sink down slowly. But 

even after that, it might not take root unless it were fixed in its 
settlement by their two great powers—the law, and the Lord. 

They had many visitations from the Lord, as needs must be in 
such a very stormy place; whereas of the law they heard much less; 
but still they were even more afraid of that; for they never knew 
how much it might cost. 

Balancing matters (as they did their fish, when the price was 
worth it, in Weighing Lane), they came to the set conclusion, that the 
law and the Lord might not agree, concerning the child cast among 
them by the latter. A child or two had been thrown ashore before, 
and trouble once or twice had come of it; and this child being 
cast, no one could say how, to such a height above all other children, 
he was likely enough to bring a spell upon their boats, if anything 
crooked to God’s will were done; and even to draw them to their 
last stocking, if anything offended the providence of law. 

In any other place, it would have been a point of combat, what to 
say and what to do, in such a case as this. But Flamborough was of 
all the wide world happiest in possessing an authority to reconcile all 
doubts. The law and the Lord—two powers supposed to be at 
variance always, and to share the week between them in proportions 
fixed by lawyers—the holy and unholy elements of man’s brief 
existence, were combined in Flamborough parish in the person of its 
magisterial Rector. He was also believed to excel in the arts of 
divination and medicine too, for he was a full Doctor of Divinity. 
Before this gentleman must be laid, both for purse and conscience’ 
sake, the case of the child just come out of the fogs 
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And true it was that all these powers were centred in one famous 
man, known among the laity as ‘Parson Upandown.’ For the 
Reverend Turner Upround, to give him his proper name, was a 
Doctor of Divinity, a Justice of the Peace, and the present rector of 
Flamborough: “Of all his offices and gifts, there was not one that 
he overstrained ; and all that knew him, unless they were thorough- 
going rogues and vagabonds, loved him. Not that he was such 
a soft-spoken man as many were, who thought more evil ; but because 
of his deeds and nature, which were of the kindest. He did his 
utmost, on demand of duty, to sacrifice this nature to his stern 
position, as pastor and master of an up-hill parish, with many wrong 
things to be kept under. But while he succeeded in the form now 
and then, he failed continually in the substance. 

This gentleman was not by any means a fool, unless a kind heart 
proves folly. At Cambridge, he had done very well, in the early 
days of the tripos, and was chosen fellow and tutor of Gonville and 
Caius College. But tiring of that dull round in his prime, he married, 
and took to a living; and the living was one of the many upon which 
a perpetual faster can barely live, unless he can go naked also, and 
keep naked children. Now the parsons had not yet discovered the 
glorious merits of hard fasting, but freely enjoyed, and with gratitude 
to God, the powers with which He had blessed them. ‘Happily Dr. 
Upround had a solid income of his own, and (like a sound mathema- 
tician) he took a wife of terms coincident. So, without being wealthy, 
they lived very well, and helped their poorer neighbours. 

Such a man generally thrives in the thriving of his flock, and 
does not harry them. He gives them spiritual food enough to 
support them without daintiness, and he keeps the proper distine- 
tion between the Sunday and the poorer days. He ciangs no bell of 
reproach upon a Monday, when the squire is leading the lady into 
dinner, and the labourer sniffing at his supper-pot, and he lets the 
world play on a Saturday, while he works his own head to find good 
words for the morrow. Because he is a wise man .who knows what 
other men are, and how seldom they desire to be told: the same thing 
more than a; hundred and four times in a year. Neither did his 
clerical skill stop here ; for Parson Upround thought, twice about it, 
before he said anything to rub sore consciences, even when he had 
them at his mercy, and silent before him, on a Sunday. He behaved 
like a gentleman in this matter, where so much: temptation lurks, 
looking always at the man whom he did not mean to hit, so that the 
guilty one received it through him, and felt himself better by com- 
parison. Ina word, this parson did his duty well, and pleasantly for 
all his flock ; and nothing embittered him, unless a man-pretended to 
doctrine without holy orders. 

For the Doctor reasoned thus—and sound it sounds—if divinity 
is a matter for Tom, Dick, or Harry, how can there be degrees in it? 
He held a degree in it, and felt what it had cost; and not the parish 
only, but even his own wife, was proud to have a doctor every Sunday. 
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And his wife took care that his rich red hood, kerseymere small- 
clothes, and black silk stockings upon calves of dignity, were. 
such that his congregation scorned the surgeons all the way to 
Beverley. 

Happy in a pleasant nature, kindly heart, and tranquil home, he 
was also happy in those awards of life in which men are helpless. He 
was blest with a good wife and three children, doing well, and 
vigorous and hardy as the air and clime and cliffs. His wife was 
not quite of his own age, but old enough to understand and follow 
him faithfully down the slope of years. A wife with mind enough 
to know that a husband is not faultless, and with heart enough to 
feel that if he were, possibly she might not love him so. And under 
her were comprised their children, two boys at school, and a baby-girl 
at home. 

So far the rector of this parish was truly blessed and blessing. 
But in every man’s lot must be some crook, since this crooked world 
turned round. In Parson Upround’s lot the crook might seem a 
very small one, but he found it almost too big for him. His dignity, 
and peace of mind, large good-will of ministry, and strong Christian 
sense of magistracy, all were sadly pricked and wounded by a very 
small thorn in the flesh of his spirit. 

Almost every honest man is the rightful owner of a nick-name. 
When he was a boy at school he could not do without one, and if the 
other boys valued him, perhaps he had a dozen. And afterwards, 
when there is less perception of right and wrong and character, in the 
weaker time of manhood, he may earn another, if the spirit is within 
him. 

But woe is him, if a nasty foe, or somebody trying to be one, 
annoyed for the moment with him, yet meaning no more harm ‘than 
pepper, smite him to the quick, at venture, in his most retired and 
privy-conscienced hole. And when this is done by a Nonconformist 
to a Doctor of Divinity, and the man who does it owes some money 
to the man he does it to, can the latter gentleman take a large and 
genial view of his critic ? 

This gross wrong and ungrateful outrage was inflicted thus. A 
leading Methodist from Filey town, who owed the Doctor half-a- 
guinea, came one summer and set up his staff in the hollow of a 
limekiln, where he lived upon fish for change of diet, and because he 
could get it for nothing. This was a man of some eloquence, and 
his calling in life was cobbling, and to encourage him therein, and 
keep him from theology, the rector not only forgot his half-guinea, 
but sent him three or four pairs of riding boots to mend, and let 
him charge his own price, which was strictly heterodox. As a part 
of the bargain, this fellow came to church, and behaved as well as 
could be hoped of a man who had received his money. He sat by a 
pillar, and no more than crossed his legs at the worst thing that dis- 
agreed with him. And it might have done him good, and made a 
decent cobbler of him, if the parson had only held him, when he got 
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him on the hook. But this is the very thing which all great 
preachers are too benevolent to do. Dr. Upround looked at this 
sinner, who was getting into a fright upon his own account, though 
not a bad preacher when he could afford it; and the cobbler could 
no more look up at the Doctor, than when he charged him a full 
crown beyond the contract. In his kindness for all who seemed con- 
vinced of sin, the good preacher halted, and looked at Mr. Jobbins. 
with a soft, relaxing gaze. Jobbins appeared as if he would come to 
church for ever, and never cheat any sound clergyman again ; where- 
upon the generous divine omitted a whole page of menaces prepared 
for him, and passed prematurely to the tender strain, which always 
winds up a good sermon. 

Now what did Jobbins do in return for all this magnanimous 
mercy? Invited to dine with the senior churchwarden. upon the 
strength of having been at church, and to encourage him for 
another visit, and being asked, as soon as ever decency permitted, 
what he thought of Parson Upround’s doctrine, between two crackles 
of young griskin (come straight from the rectory pig-sty), he was 
grieved to express a stern opinion long remembered at Flam- 
borough,— 

‘Ca’ yo yon mon “Dr. Uproond?” I ca’ un “Dr Upandoon.”’ 

From that day forth the rector of the parish was known far and 
wide as ‘Dr. Upandown,’ even among those who loved him best. 
For the name well described his benevolent practice of undoing 
any harsh thing he might have said, sometimes by a smile, and very 
often with a shilling, or a basket of spring cabbages. So that Mrs. 
Upround, when buttoning up his coat—which he always forgot to 
do for himself—did it “with the words, ‘ My dear, now scold no 
one; really it is becoming too expensive.’ ‘Shall I abandon duty,’ 
he would answer with some dignity, ‘ while a shilling is sufficient 
to enforce it?’ 

Dr. Upround’s people had now found out that their minister 
and magistrate discharged his duty towards his pillow, no less than 
to his pulpit. His parish had acquired, through the work of genera- 
tions, a habit of getting up at night, and being all alive at cock- 
crow; and the rector (while very new amongst them) tried to bbw— 
or rather rise—to night-watch. But a little of that exercise lasted 
him for long; and he liked to talk of it afterwards; but for the 
present was obliged to drop it. For he found himself pale, when 
his wife made him see himself; and his hours of shaving were so 
dreadful ; and scarcely a bit of fair dinner could be got, with the 
whole of the day thrown out so. In short, he settled it wisely, that 
the fishers of fish must yield to the habits of fish, which cannot be 
corrected; but the fishers of men (who can live without catching 
them) need not be up to all their hours, but may take them 
reasonably. 

His parishioners—who could do very well without him, so far as 
that goes, all the week,and by no means wanted him among their 
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boats—joyfully left him to his own time of day, and no more 
worried him out of season than he worried them so. It became a 
matter of right feeling with them, not to ring a big bell, which the 
rector had put up to challenge everybody’s spiritual need, until the 
stable clock behind the bell had struck ten, and finished gurgling. 

For this reason, on St. Swithin’s morn, in the said year 1782, 
the grannies, wives, and babes of Flamborough, who had been to 
help the launch, but could not pull the labouring oar, nor even hold 
the tiller, spent the time till ten o’clock in seeing to their own 
affairs—the most laudable of all pursuits for almost any woman, 
And then, with some little dispute among them (the offspring of the 
merest accident), they atrived in some force at the gate of Dr. 
Upround, and no woman liked to pull the bell, and still less to let 
another woman do it for her. But an old man came up who was 
quite deaf, and every one asked him to do it. 

In spite of the scarcity of all good things, Mrs. Cockscroft had 
thoroughly fed the little stranger, and washed him, and undressed 
him, and set him up in her own bed, and wrapped him in her 
woollen shawl, because he shivered sadly ; and there he stared about 
with wondering eyes, and gave great orders—so far as his new nurse 
could make out—but speaking gibberish, as she said, and flying into 
arage because it was out of Christian knowledge. But he seemed 
to understand some English, although he could only pronounce two 
words, both short, and in such conjunction quite unlawful for any 
except the highest Spiritual Power. Mrs. Cockscroft, being a pious 
woman, hoped that her ears were wrong, or else that the words 
were foreign and meant no harm; though the child seemed to 
take in much of what was said, and when asked his name, answered 
wrathfully, and as if everybody was bound to know—‘ Izunsabe, 
Izunsabe!’ 

But now, when brought before Dr. Upround, no child of the very 
best English stock could look more calm and peaceful. He could 
walk well enough, but liked better to be carried; and the kind 
woman who had so taken him up, was only too proud to carry him. 
Whatever the rector and magistrate might say, her meaning was to 
keep this little one, with her husband’s good consent, which she was 
sure of getting. 

‘Set him down, ma’am,’ the Doctor said, when he heard from 
half a dozen good women all about him; ‘ Mistress Cockscroft, put 
lhim on his legs, and let me question him.’ 

But the child resisted this proceeding. With nature’s inborn and 
just loathing of examination, he spun upon his little heels and swore 
with all his might, at the same time throwing up his hands and 
twirling his thumbs in a very odd and foreign way. 

* What a shocking child!’ cried Mrs. Upround, who was come to 
know all about it. ‘ Jane, run away with Miss Janetta.’ 

‘The child is not to blame,’ said the rector ; ‘ but only the people 
who have brought him up. A prettier or more clever little head I 
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have never seen in all my life ; and we studied such things at Cam- 
bridge. My fine little fellow, shake hands with me.’ 

The boy broke off his vicious little dance, and looked up at this 
tall gentleman with great surprise. His dark eyes dwelt upon the 
parson’s kindly face with that power of inquiry which the very young 
possess, and then he put both little hands into the gentleman’s, and 
burst into a torrent of the most heart-broken tears. 

‘Poor little man !’ said the rector very gently, taking him up in 
his arms and patting the silky black curls, while great drops fell, and 
a nose was rubbed on his shoulder; ‘it is early for you to begin bad 
times. Why, how old are you, if you please ?’ 

The little boy sat up on the kind man’s arm, and poked a small 
investigating finger into the ear that was next to him, and the locks 
just beginning to be marked with grey; and then he said ‘Sore,’ 
and tossed his chin up, evidently meaning—‘ make your best of that.’ 
And the women drew a long breath, and nudged at one another. 

‘Well done! Four years old, my dear. You see that he under- 
stands English well enough,’ said the parson to his parishioners ; ‘ he 
will tell us all about himself by-and-by, if we do not hurry him. 
You think him a French child. Ido not. Though the name which 
he gives himself, “ Izunsabe,” has a French aspect about it. Let me 
think. I will try him with a French interrogation—Parlez vous 
Francais, mon enfant ?’ 

Dr. Upround watched the effect of his words with outward calm, 
but an inward flutter. Forif this clever child should reply in French, 
the Doctor could never go on with it, but must stand there before his 
congregation in a worse position than when he lost his place, as some- 
times happened, in a sermon. With wild temerity he had given vent 
to the only French words within his knowledge; and he determined 
to follow them up with Latin, if the worst came to the worst. 

But luckily no harm came of this, but contrariwise, a lasting good. 
For the child looked none the wiser, while the Doctor’s reputation 
was increased. 

‘ Aha!’ the good parson cried. ‘I was sure that he was no French- 
man. But we must hear something about him very soon, for what 
you tell me is impossible. - If he had come from the sea, he must 
have been wet; it could never be otherwise. Whereas, his linen 
clothes are dry, aid even quite lately fullered—ironed you might 
call it.’ 

‘ Please your worship, cried Mrs. Cockscroft, who was growing wild 
with jealousy; ‘I did up all his little things, hours and hours ere your 
hoose was up.’ 

‘Ah, you had night work! To be sure. Were his clothes dry or 
wet, when you took them off?’ 

‘Not to say dry, your worship; and yet not to say very wet. 
Betwixt and between, like my good master’s when he cometh from a 
pour of rain or a heavy spray. And the colour of the land was upon 
them here and there. And the gold tags were sewn with something 
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wonderful. My best pair of scissors would not touch it. I was 
frightened to put them to the tub, your worship; but they up and 
shone lovely like a tailor’s buttons. My master hath found him, sir ; 
and it lies with him to keep him. And the Lord hath taken away 
our Bob.’ 

‘It is true, said Dr. Upround gently, and placing the child in 
her arms again, ‘the Almighty has chastened you very sadly. This 
child is not mine to dispose of, nor yours; but if he will comfort you, 
keep him till we hear of him. I will take down in writing the par- 
ticulars of the case, when Captain Robin has come home and had his 
rest, say at this time to-morrow, or later; and then you will sign 
them, and they shall be published. For you know, Mrs. Cockscroft, 
however much you may be taken with him, you must not turn kid- 
napper. Moreover, it is needful, as there may have been some wreck 
(though none of you seem to have heard of any), that this strange 
occurrence should be made known. Then, if nothing is heard of it, 
you can keep him, and may the Lord bless him to you!’ 

Without any more ado, she kissed the child, and wanted to carry 
him straight away, after curtseying to his worship; but all the other 
women insisted on a smack of him, for pity’s sake, and the pleasure 
of the gold, and to confirm the settlement. And a settlement it was ; 
for nothing came of any publication of the case, such as in those days 
could be made without great expense and exertion. 

So the boy grew up, tall, brave, and comely, and full of the spirit 
of adventure, as behoved a boy cast on the winds. So far as that goes, 
his foster-parents would rather have found him more steady and less 
comely; for if he must step into their lost son’s shoes, he might do 
it, without seeming to outshine him. But they got over that little 
jealousy in time, when the boy began to be useful, and, so far as was 
possible, they kept him under, by quoting against him the character 
of Bob, bringing it back from heaven of a much higher quality than 
ever it was upon the earth. In vain did this living child aspire to 
such level ; how can any earthly boy compare with one who never did 
a wrong thing, as soon as he was dead ? 

Passing that difficult question, and forbearing to compare a boy 
with angels, be he what he will, his first need (after that of victuals) 
is a name, whereby his fellow-boys may know him. Is he to be 
shouted at with—‘ Come here, what’s your name?’ or is he to be 
called (as if in high rebuke), ‘Boy’? And yet there are grown-up 
folk who do all this without hesitation, failing to remember their own 
predicament at a bygone period. Boys are as useful, in their way, 
as any other order; and if they can be said to do some mischief, 
they cannot be said to do it negligently. It is their privilege and 
duty to be truly active; and their Maker, having spread a dull world 
before them, has provided them with gifts of play while their joints 
are supple. 

The present boy, having been born without a father or a mother 
(so far as could yet be discovered), was driven to do what our ances- 
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tors must have done, when it was less needful. That is to say, to work 
his own name out by some distinctive process. When the parson had 
clearly shown him not to be a Frenchman, a large contumely spread 
itself about, by reason of his gold, and eyes, and hair, and name (which 
might be meant for Isaac), that he was sprung from a race more 
honoured now than a hundred years ago. But the women declared 
that it could not be; and the rector desiring to christen him, because 
it might never have been done before, refused point-blank to put any 
‘Isaac’ in, and was satisfied with ‘ Robin’ only, the name of the man 
who had saved him. 

The rector showed deep knowledge of his flock, which looked 
upon Jews as the goats of the Kingdom; for any Jew must die for a 
world of generations, ere ever a Christian thinks much of him. But 
finding him not to be a Jew, the other boys, instead of being satisfied, 
condemned him for a Dutchman. 

Whatever he was, the boy throve well, and being so flouted by 
his playmates, took to thoughts, and habits, and amusements of his 
own. Indoor life never suited him at all, nor too much of hard 
learning, although his capacity was such, that he took more advance- 
ment in an hour, than the thick heads of young Flamborough made 
in a whole leap-year of Sundays. For any Flamburian boy was 
considered a ‘ Brain Scholar,’ and a ‘ Head Languager,’ when he could 
write down the parson’s text, and chalk up a fish on the weigh-board, 
so that his father or mother could tell in three guesses what manner 
of fish it was. And very few indeed had ever passed this trial. 

For young Robin it was a very hard thing to be treated so by the 
other boys. He could run, or jump, or throw a stone, or climb a rock 
with the best of them; but all these things he must do by himself, 
‘ simply because he had no name. A feeble youth would have moped; 
but Robin only grew more resolute. Alone he did what the other 
boys would scarcely in competition dare. No crag was too steep for 
him, no cave too dangerous and wave-beaten, no race of the tide so 
strong and swirling as to scare him of his wits. He seemed to 
rejoice in danger, having very little else to rejoice in; and he won 
for himself by nimble ways and rapid turns on land and sea, the 
name of ‘ Lithe,’ or * Lyth,’ and made it famous even far inland. 

For it may be supposed that his love of excitement, versatility, 
and daring, demanded a livelier outlet than the slow toil of deep-sea 
fishing. To the most patient, persevering, and long-suffering of the 
arts, Robin Lyth did not take kindly, although he was so handy with 
a boat. Old Robin vainly strove to cast his angling mantle over 
him. The gifts of the youth were brighter and higher; he showed 
an inborn fitness for the lofty development of free-trade. Eminent 
powers must force their way, as now they were doing with Napoleon ; 
and they did the same with Robin Lyth, without exacting tithe in 
kind of all the foremost human race. 
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CuarTrer XII. 
IN A LANE, NOT ALONE. 


SrepHeN ANERLEY’s daughter was by no means of a crooked mind, 
but open as the day in all things, unless anyone mistrusted her, and 
showed it by cross-questioning. When this was done, she resented it 
quickly, by concealing the very things which she would have told of 
her own accord; and it so happened that the person to whom of all 
she should have been most open, was the one most apt to check her 
by suspicious curiosity. And now her mother already began to do 
this, as concerned the smuggler, knowing from the revenue-officer 
that her Mary must have seen him. Mary, being a truthful damsel, 
told no lies about it; but, on the other hand, she did not rush forth 
with all the history, as she probably would have done, if left un- 
examined. And so she said nothing about the ear-ring, or the run 
that was to come off that week, or the riding-skirt, or a host of 
little things, including her promise to visit Bempton Lane. 

On the other hand, she had a mind to tell her father, and take 
his opinion about it all. But he was a little cross that evening, not 
with her, but with the world at large; and that discouraged her ; and 
then she thought that being an officer of the king—as he liked to 
call himself sometimes—he might feel bound to give information 
about the impending process of free-trade; which to her would be a 
breach of honour, considering how she knew of it. 

Upon the whole, she heartily wished that she never had seen that 
Robin Lyth; and then she became ashamed of herself, for indulging 
such a selfish wish. For he might have been lying dead but for her; 
and then what would become of the many poor people whose greatest 
comfort he was said to be? And what good could arise from his 
destruction, if cruel officers compassed it? Free-trade must be car- 
ried on, for the sake of everybody, including Captain Carroway 
himself; and if an old and ugly man succeeded a young and 
generous one, as leader of the free-trade movement, all the women 
of the county would put the blame on her. 

Looking at these things loftily, and with a strong determination 
not to think twice of what anyone might say who did not under- 
stand the subject, Mary was forced at last to the stern conclusion that 
she must keep her promise. Not only because it was a promise— 
although that went a very long way with her—but also because there 
seemed no other chance of performing a positive duty. Simple 
honesty demanded that she should restore to the owner a valuable, 
and beyond all doubt important, piece of property. Two hours had 
she spent in looking for it, and deprived her dear father of his 
breakfast-shrimps; and was all this trouble to be thrown away, and 
herself perhaps accused of theft, because her mother was so short 
and sharp in wanting to know everything, and to turn it her own 
way ? 
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The trinket which she had found at last seemed to be a very 
uncommon and precious piece of jewellery; it was made of pure gold 
minutely chased and threaded with curious workmanship, in form 
like a melon, and bearing what seemed to be characters of some 
foreign language; there might: be a spell, or even witchcraft in it, 
and the sooner it was out of her keeping the better. Nevertheless, 
she took very good care of it, wrapping it in lamb’s wool, and peep- 
ing at it many times a day, to be sure that it) was safe. Until it 
made her think of the owner so much, and the: many wonders she 
had heard about him, that she:grew quite angry with herself and it, 
and locked it away, and then looked at it again. 

As luck would have it, on ‘the very day when Mary was to stroll 
down Bempton Lane (not to meet anyone, of course, but simply for 
the merest chance of what might happen), her father had business at 
Driffield corn-market, which would keep him from home nearly all 
the day. When his daughter heard of it, she was much cast down ; 
for she hoped that he might have been looking about on the northern 
part of the farm, as he generally was in the afternoon ; and although 
he could not see Bempton Lane sat all, perhaps, without some newly 
acquired power of seeing round sharp corners, still it: would have been 
a comfort and a strong resource: for conscience, to have felt that he was 
not so very far away. And this feeling of want made his daughter 
resolve to have someone at any tate :near her. If Jack had only 
been at home, she need have sought no further, for he would have 
entered into all her thoughts about it, and obeyed her orders 
beautifully. But Willie was quite: different, and hated any trouble, 
being spoiled so by his mother, and the maidens all around them. 

However, in such a strait, what was there to do, but to trust in 
' Willie, who was old enough, being: five years in front of Mary, and 
then to try to make him sensible? Willie Anerley had no idea 
that anybody—far less his own sister—could take such a view of him. 
He knew himself to be, and all would say the same of him, superior 
in his original gifts, and his manner of making use of them, to the 
rest of the family put together. . He had spent a month in Glasgow, 
when the whole place was astir with the ferment of many great in- 
ventions, and another month in Edinburgh, when that noble city 
was aglow with the dawn of large ideas ; also, he had visited London, 
foremost of his family, and seen enough of new things there to fill all 
Yorkshire with surprise; and: the result of such wide experience was 
that he did not like hard work at all. Neither could he even be 
content to accept and enjoy, without labour of his’own, the many 
good things provided for him. He was always trying to discover 
something, which never seemed to answer, and; continually flying 
after something new, of which he never got fast.hold. In a word, 
he was spoiled, by nature first, and then by cireumstances, for the 
peaceful life of his ancestors, and the unacknowledged blessings of a 
farmer. 

* Willie, dear, will you come with me?’ Mary said to him that. 
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day, catching him as he ran down stairs, to air some inspiration. 
‘Will you come with me for just one hour? I wish you would ; and 
I would be so thankful.’ 

‘Child, it is quite impossible,’ he answered, with a frown which 
set off his delicate eyebrows, and high but rather narrow forehead ; 
‘you always want me at the very moment when I have the most im- 
portant work in hand. Any childish whim of yours matters more 
than hours and hours of hard labour.’ 

‘Oh, Willie, but you know how I try to help you, and all the 
patterns I cut out last week! Do come for once, Willie ; if you refuse, 
you will never, never forgive yourself,’ 

Willie Anerley was as good-natured as any self-indulgent youth can 
be ; he loved his sister in his way, and was indebted to her for get- 
ting out of a great many little scrapes. He saw how much she was. 
in earnest now, and felt some desire to know what it was about. 
Moreover—which settled the point—he was getting tired of sticking 
to one thing for a time unusually long with him. But he would not 
throw away the chance of scoring a huge debt of gratitude. 

‘Well, do what you like with me,’ he answered, with a smile; ¢ I 
never can have my own way five minutes. It serves me quite right 
for being so good-natured.’ 

Mary gave him a kiss, which must have been an object of am- 
bition to anybody else; but it only made him wipe his mouth; and 
presently the two set forth upon the path towards Bempton. 

Robin Lyth had chosen well his place for meeting Mary. The 
lane (of which he knew every yard, as well as he knew the rocks. 
themselves) was deep and winding, and fringed with bushes, so that 
an active and keen-eyed man might leap into thicket almost before 
there was a fair chance of shooting him. He knew well enough that 
he might trust Mary; but he never could be sure that the bold 
‘ coast-riders,’ despairing by this time of catching him at sea, and 
longing for the weight of gold put upon his head, might not be 
setting privy snares to catch him in his walks abroad. They had 
done so when they pursued him up the Dyke; and though he was 
inclined to doubt the strict legality of that proceeding, he could not 
see his way to a fair discussion of it, in case of their putting a bullet 
through him. And this consideration made him careful. 

The brother and sister went on well by the footpath over the 
uplands of the farm, and crossing the neck of the Flamburn peninsula, 
tripped away merrily northward. The wheat looked healthy, and the 
barley also, and a four-acre patch of potatoes smelled sweetly (for the 
breeze of them was pleasant in their wholesome days), and Willie, 
having overworked his brain, according to his own account of it, 
strode along loftily before his sister, casting over his shoulder an 
eddy of some large ideas with which he had been visited, before she 
interrupted him. But, as nothing ever came of them, they need not 
here be stated. From a practical point of view, however, as they 
both had to live upon the profits of the farm, it pleased them to 
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observe what a difference there was, when they had surmounted the 
chine and began to-descend towards the north upon other people’s 
land. Here all was damp and cold and slow; and chalk looked 
slimy instead of being clean; and shadowy places had an oozy cast ; 
and trees (wherever they could stand) were facing the east with 
wrinkled visage, and the west with wiry beards. Willie (who had, 
among other great inventions, a scheme for improvement of the 
climate) was reminded at once of all the things he meant to do in 
that way; and making, as he always did, a great point of getting 
observations first—a point whereon he stuck fast mainly—without 
any time for delay he applied himself to a rapid study of the subject. 
He found some things just like other things which he had seen in 
Scotland, yet differing so as to prove more clearly, than even their 
resemblance did, the value of his discovery. 

‘Look!’ he cried, ‘can anything be clearer? The cause of all 
these evils is, not (as an ignorant person might suppose) the want of 
sunshine, or too much wet, but an inadequate movement of the 
air 





‘Why, I thought it was always blowing up here! The very last 
time I came, my bonnet-strings were split.’ 

‘You do not understand me; you never do. When I say inade- 
quate, I mean of course incorrect, inaccurate, unequable. Now the 
air is a fluid; you may stare as you like, Mary, but the air has been 
proved to be a fluid. Very well, no fluid in large bodies moves with 
an equal velocity throughout. Part of it is rapid and part quite 
stagnant. The stagnant places of the air produce this green scum, 
this mossy, unwholesome, and injurious stuff; while the over-rapid 
motion causes this iron appearance, this hard surface, and general 
- sterility. By the simplest of simple contrivances, I make this evil 
its own remedy. An equable impulse given to the air produces an 
adequate uniform flow, preventing stagnation in one place, and ex- 
cessive vehemence in another. And the beauty of it is, that by my 
new invention I make the air itself correct and regulate its own 
inequalities.’ 

‘How clever you are to be sure!’ exclaimed Mary, wondering 
that her father could not see it. ‘Oh, Willie, you will make your 
fortune by it! However do you do it?’ 

‘The simplicity of it is such that even you can understand it. 
All great discoveries are simple. I fix in a prominent situation a 
large and vertically revolving fan, of a light and vibrating substance. 
The movement of the air causes this to rotate by the mere force of 
the impact. The rotation and the vibration of the fan convert an 
irregular impuise into a steady and equable undulation; and such is 
the elasticity of the fluid called, in popular language, “the air,” 
that for miles around the rotation of this fan regulates the circula- 
tion, modifies extremes, annihilates sterility, and makes it quite 
impossible for moss and green scum, and all this sour growth to live. 
Even you can see, Mary, how beautiful it is.’ 
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‘Yes, that I can!’ she answered simply, as they turned the 
corner upon a large windmill, with arms revolving merrily; ‘ but, 
Willie, dear, would not Farmer Topping’s mill, perpetually going as 
it is, answer the same purpose? And yet the moss seems to be as 
thick as ever here, and the ground as naked!’ 

‘Tush!’ cried Willie. ‘ Stuff and nonsense! When will you girls 
understand ? Good-bye! I will throw away no more time on you.’ 

Without stopping to finish his sentence he was off, and out of 
sight both of the mill and Mary, before the poor girl, who had not 
the least intention of offending him, could even beg his pardon, or 
say how much she wanted him; for she had not dared as yet to tell 
him what was the purpose of her walk, his nature being such that no 
one, not even his own mother, could tell what conclusion he might 
come to upon any practical question. He might rush off at once to 
put the Revenue men on the smuggler’s track; or he might stop his 
sister from going ; or he might (in the absence of his father) order a 
feast to be prepared, and fetch the outlaw to be his guest. So Mary 
had resolved not to tell him until the last moment, when he could do 
none of these things. 

But now she must either go on all alone, or give up her purpose 
and break her promise. After some hesitation she determined to go 
on, for the place would scarcely seem so very lonely now with the- 
windmill in view, which would always remind her henceforth of her 
dear brother William. It was perfectly certain that Captain Robin 
Lyth, whose fame for chivalry was everywhere, and whose character 
was all in all to him with the ladies who bought his silks and lace, 
would see her through all danger caused by confidence in him; and 
really it was too bad of her to admit any paltry misgivings. But, 
reason as she might, her young conscience told her that this was not 
the proper thing for her to do; and she made up her mind not to do 
it again. Then she laughed at the notion of being ever even asked, 
and told herself that she was too conceited; and to cut the matter 
short, went very bravely down the hill. 

The lane, which came winding from the beach up to the windmill, 
was as pretty a lane as may anywhere be found in any other couuty 
than that of Devon. With a Devonshire lane it could not presuin2 to 
vie, having little of the glorious garniture of fern, and nothing of 
the crystal brook that leaps at every corner; no arches of tall ash, 
keyed with dog-rose, and not much of honeysuckle, and a sight of 
other wants which people feel who have lived in the plenitude of 
everything. But, in spite of all that, the lane was very fine for 
Yorkshire. 

On the other hand, Mary had prettier ankles, and a more graceful 
and lighter walk than the Devonshire lanes, which like to echo some- 
thing, for the most part seem accustomed to; and the short dress of 
the time made good such favourable facts when found. Nor was this 
all that could be said, for the maiden (while her mother was so busy 
pickling cabbage, from which she drove all intruders) had managed 
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to forget what the day of the week was, and had opened the drawer 
that should be locked up until Sunday. To walk with such a hand- 
some tall fellow as Willie, compelled her to look like something too, 
and without any thought of it she put her best hat on, and a very 
pretty thing with some French name, and made of a delicate peach- 
coloured silk, which came down over her bosom, and tied in the 
neatest of knots at the small of her back, which at that time of 
life was very small. All these were the gifts of her dear Uncle 
Popplewell, upon the other side of Filey, who might have been 
matried for forty years, but nobody knew how long it was, because he 
had no children, and so he made Mary his darling. And this ancient 
gentleman had leanings towards free trade. 

Whether these goods were French or not—which no decent per- 
son could think of asking—no French damsel could have put them 
on better, or shown a more pleasing appearance in them; for Mary’s 
desire was to please all people who meant no harm to her—as nobody 
could—and yet to let them know that her object was only to do what 
‘was right, and to never think of asking whether she looked this, that, 
or the other. Her mother, as a matter of duty, told her how plain 
she was almost every day; but the girl was not of that opinion; and 
when Mrs. Anerley finished her lecture (as she did nine times in ten) 
by turning the glass to the wall, and declaring that beauty was a 
snare skin-deep, with a frown of warning instead of a smile of com- 
fort, then Mary believed in her looking-glass again, and had the 
smile of comfort on her own face. 

However, she never thought of that just now, but only of how she 
could do her duty, and have no trouble in her own mind with think~ 
“ang, and satisfy her father when she told him all, as she meant to do, 
when there could be no harm done to anyone; and this, as she 
‘heartily hoped, would be to-morrow. And truly, if there did exist any 
vanity at all, it was not confined to the sex in which it is so much 
more natural and comely. 

For when a very active figure came to light suddenly, at a little 
elbow of the lane, and with quick steps advanced towards Mary, she 
was lost in surprise at the gaiety, not to say grandeur, of its ap- 
parel. A broad hat, looped at the side, and having a pointed black 
crown, with a scarlet feather and a dove-coloured brim, sat well upon 
the mass of crisp black curls. A short blue jacket of the finest 
Flemish cloth, and set (not too thickly) with embossed silver buttons, 
left properly open the strong brown neck, while a shirt of pale blue 
silk, with a turned-down collar of fine needlework, fitted, without a 
wrinkle or a pucker, the broad and amply rounded chest. Then a 
belt of brown leather, with an anchor clasp and empty loops for either 
fire-arm or steel, supported true sailor’s trousers of the purest white 
and the noblest man-of-war cut; and where these widened at the 
instep shone a lovely pair of pumps, with buckles radiant of best 
Bristol diamonds. The wearer of all these splendours smiled, and 
seemed to become them as they became him. 
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‘ Well, thought Mary, ‘how free trade must pay! What a pity 
that he is not in the Royal Navy!’ 

With his usual quickness, and the self-esteem which added such 
lustre to his character, the smuggler perceived what was passing in 
her mind, but he was not rude enough to say so. 

‘Young lady,’ he began—and Mary, with all her wisdom, could 
not help being fond of that; ‘ young lady, I was quite sure that you 
would keep your word.’ 

‘I never do anything else,’ she answered, showing that she 
scarcely looked at him; ‘I have found this for you, and then good- 
bye.’ 

re Surely you will wait to hear my thanks, and to know what made 
me dare to ask you, after all you had done for me already, to begin 
again forme. But Iam such an outcast that I never should have 
done it.’ 

‘I never saw anyone look more thoroughly unlike an outcast,’ 
Mary said; and then she was angry with herself for speaking, and 
glancing, and worst of all for smiling. 

‘Ladies who live on land can never understand what we go 
through,’ Robin replied in his softest voice, as rich as the murmur 
of the summer sea; ‘when we expect great honours, we try to look 
a little tidy, as anyone but a common boor would do; and we laugh 
at ourselves for trying to look well after all the knocking about we 
get. Our time is short—we must make the most of it.’ 

‘Oh, please not to talk in such a dreadful way,’ said Mary. 

‘You remind me of my dear friend Dr. Upround, the very best 
man in the whole world, I believe. He always says to me, “ Robin, 
Robin——”’ 

* What, is Dr. Upandown a friend of yours?’ Mary exclaimed in 
amazement, and with a stoppage of the foot that was poised for 
quick departure. 

‘Dr. Upandown, as many people call him, said the smuggler, 
with a tone of condemnation, ‘is the best and dearest friend I have, 
next to Captain and Mistress Cockscroft, who may have been heard 
of at Anerley Manor. Dr. Upround is our magistrate and clergy- 
man, and he lets people say what they like against me, while he 
honours me with his friendship, I must not stay long, to thank you 
even, because I am going to the dear old doctor’s, for supper at seven 
o'clock, and a game of chess.’ 

‘Oh dear! oh dear! And he is sucha Justice; and yet they shot 
at you last week! It makes me wonder when I hear such things.’ 

‘Young lady, it makes everybody wonder. In my opinion there 
never could be a more shameful murder than to shoot me; and yet 
but for you, it would surely have been done.’ 

‘You must not dwell upon such things,’ said Mary; ‘they may 
have a very bad effect upon your mind. But good-bye, Captain 
Lyth ; I forgot that I was robbing Dr. Upround of your society.’ 

‘Shall I be so ungrateful as not to see you safe upon your own 
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land, after all your trouble? My road to Flamborough lies that way. 
Surely you will not refuse to hear what made me so anxious about 
this bauble, which now will be worth ten times as much. I never 
saw it look so bright before.’ 

‘It—it must be the sand has made it shine,’ the maiden stam- 
mered, with a fine bright blush ; ‘ it does the same to my shrimping- 
net.’ 

‘ Ah, shrimping is a very fine pursuit! There is nothing I love 
better ; what pools I could show you, if I only might; pools where you 
may fill a sack with large prawns in a single tide—pools known to 
nobody but myself. When do you think of going shrimping next ?’ 

‘Perhaps next summer I may try again, if Captain Carroway will 
come with me.’ 

‘That is too unkind of you. How very harsh you are tome! I 
could hardly have believed it, after all that you have done. And you 
really do not care to hear the story of this relic ?’ 

‘If I could stop, I should like it very much. But my brother, 
who came with me, may perhaps be waiting for me.’ Mary knew 
that this was not very likely; still it was just possible, for Willie’s 
ill-tempers seldom lasted very long; and she wanted to let the smug- 
gler know that she had not come all alone to meet him. 

‘I shall not be two minutes,’ Robin Lyth replied ; ‘I have been 
forced to learn short talking. May I tell you about this trinket ?’ 

‘Yes, if you will only begin at once, and finish by the time we 
get to that corner.’ 

‘That is very short measure for a tale,’ said Robin, though he 
liked her all the better for such qualities ; ‘ however, I will try; only 
walk a little slower. Nobody knows where I was born, any more than 
they know how or why. Only when I came upon this coast as a very 
little boy, and without knowing anything about it, they say that I 
had very wonderful buttons of gold upon a linen dress, adorned with 
gold lace, which I used to wear on Sundays. Dr. Upround ordered 
them to keep those buttons, and was to have had them in his own 
care ; but, before that, all of them were lost save two. My parents, 
as I call them from their wonderful goodness, kinder than the ones 
who have turned me on the world (unless themselves went out of it), 
resolved to have my white coat done up grandly when I grew too 
big for it, and to lay it byin lavender; and knowing ofa great man in the 
gold-lace trade, as far away as Scarborough, they sent it by a fishing- 
smack to him, with people whom they knew thoroughly. That was 
the last of it ever known here. The man swore a manifest that he 
never saw it, and threatened them with libel; and the smack was 
condemned and all her hands impressed, because of some trifle she hap- 
pened to carry; and nobody knows any more of it. But two of the 
buttons had fallen off, and good mother had put them by, to give a 
last: finish to the coat herself; and when I grew up and had to go to 
sea at night, they were turned into a pair of ear-rings. There, now, 
Miss Anerley, I have not been long, and you know all about it.’ 
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* How very very lonesome it must be for you,’ said Mary with a 
gentle gaze, which, coming from such lovely eyes, went straight into 
his heart, ‘to have no one belonging to you by right, and to seem 
to belong to nobody. I am sure I cannot tell whatever I should 
do, without any father, or mother, or uncle, or even a cousin, to be 
certain of.’ 

‘ All the ladies seem to think that it is rather hard upon me,’ 
Robin answered, with an excellent effort at a sigh; ‘but I do my 
very best to get on without them. And one thing that helps me 
most of all is when kind ladies, who have good hearts, allow me to 
talk to them as if I had a sister. This makes me forget what I am 
sometimes.’ 

‘You never should try to forget what you are. Everybody in 
the world speaks well of you. Even that cruel Lieutenant Carroway 
cannot help admiring you. And if you have taken to free-trade, 
what else could you do, when you had no friends, and even your coat 
was stolen ?’ 

* High-minded people take that view of it, I know. But I do 
not pretend to any such excuse. I took to free-trade for the sake of 
my friends—to support the old couple who have been so good to me.’ 

‘ That is better still; it shows such good principle. My Uncle 
Popplewell has studied the subject of what they call “ political eco- 
nomy,” and he says that the country requires free-trade, and the only 
way to get it is to go on so that the Government must give way at 
last. However, I need not instruct you about that; and you must 
not stop any longer.’ 

* Miss Anerley, I will not encroach upon your kindness. You have 
said things that I never shall forget. On the continent I meet very 
many ladies who tell me good things, and make me better; but not 
at all as you have done. A minute of talk with you is worth an hour 
with anybody else. But I fear that you laugh at me all the while, 
and are only too glad to be rid of me. Good-bye. May I kiss your 
hand? God bless you?’ 

Mary had no time to say a single word, or even to express her 
ideas by a look, before Robin Lyth, with all his bright apparel, was 
‘conspicuous by his absence.’ As a diving bird disappears from a 
gun, or a trout from a shadow on his hover, or even a debtor from 
his creditor, so the great free-trader had vanished into lightsome air, 
and left emptiness behind him. 

The young maid, having been prepared to yield him a few yards 
more of good advice, if he held out for another corner, now could only 
say to herself that she never had met such a wonderful man. So 
active, strong, and astonishingly brave; so thoroughly acquainted 
with foreign lands, yet superior to their ladies; so able to see all the 
meaning of good words, and to value them when offered quietly; so 
sweet in his manner, and voice, and looks; and with all his fame so 
unpretending; and—much as it frightened her to think—really 
seeming to be afraid of her. 
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GRUMBLING AND GROWLING. 










Wuttez these successful runs went on, and great authorities smiled at 
seeing the little authorities set at nought, and men of the revenue 
smote their breasts for not being born good smugglers, and the general 
public was well-pleased, and congratulated them cordially upon their 
accomplishment of nought, one man there was whose noble spirit chafed 
and knew no comfort. He strode up and down at Ooastguard Point, 
and communed with himself, while Robin held sweet converse in the 
lane. 

‘Why was I born?’ the sad Carroway cried; ‘why was I 
thoroughly educated, and trained in both services of the King, ex- 
pected to rise, and beginning to rise, till a vile bit of splinter stopped 
me; and then sent down to this hole of a place to starve, and be 
laughed at, and baffled by a boy? Another lucky run, and the 
revenue bamboozled, and the whole of us sent upon a wild-goose 
chase! Every gapper-mouth zany grinning at me, and scoundrels 
swearing that I get my share! And the only time I have had my 
dinner with my knees crook’d, for at least a fortnight, was at Anerley 
Farm on Sunday. I am not sure that even they wouldn’t turn 
against me; I am certain that pretty girl would. I’ve a great mind 
to throw it up—a great mind to throw it up. It is hardly the work 
for a gentleman born, and the grandson of a rear-admiral.. Tinkers’ 
and tailors’ sons get the luck now; and a man of good blood is put 
on the back-shelf; behind the blacking-bottles. A man who: has 
battled for his country ; 

‘Charles, are you coming to your dinner, once more ?’ 

‘No, Iam not. There’s no dinner worth coming to. You and 
the: children may eat the rat-pie. A man who has battled for his 
country, and bled till all his veins were empty, and it took ‘two men 
to hold him up, and yet waved his sword at the head of them—it is 
the downright contradiction of the world in everything, for him to 
poke about with pots and tubs, like a pig in a brewery, grain- 
hunting.’ 

‘Once more, Charles, there is next to nothing left. The children 
are eating for their very lives. If you stay out there another minute, 
you must take the consequence.’ 

‘ Alas, that’ [ should have so much stomach, and so little to put 
into it! My dear, put a little bit under a basin; if any of them has 
no appetite. I wanted just to think a little.’ 

* Charles, they have ‘all got tremendous appetites. It is the way 
the wind is. You may think by-and-by; but if you want to eat, you 
must do it now, or never.’ 

‘“ Never” never suits me in that matter,’ the brave lieutenant 
answered ; ‘ Matilda, put Geraldine to warm the pewter plate for me. 
Geraldine, darling, you can do it with your mouth full.’ 
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The commander of the coastguard turhed abruptly from his long 

indignant stride, and entered the cottage provided for him, and which 
he had peopled so speedily. 

Small as it was, it looked beautifully clean and neat, and ev ery- 
body used to wonder how Mrs. Carroway kept it so. But in spite of 
all her troubles and many complaints, she was very proud of this 
little house, with its healthful position and beautiful outlook over 
the bay of Bridlington. It stood in a niche of the low soft cliff, 
where now the sea-parade extends from the northern pier of Brid- 
lington Quay; and when the roadstead between that and the point 
was filled with a fleet of every kind of craft, or better still when they 
all made sail at once—as happened when a trusty breeze arose--the 
view was lively, and very pleasant, and full of moving interest. Often 
one of his Majesty’s. cutters, ‘ Swordfish,’ ‘ Kestrel, or ‘ Albatross’ 
would swoop in with all sail set, and hover, while the skipper came 
ashore to see the ‘Ancient Carroway,’ as this vigilant officer was 
called ; and sometimes even a sloop of war, armed brigantine, or 
light corvette, prowling for recruits, or cruising for their training. 
would run in under the head, and overhaul every wind-bound ship 
with a very high hand. 

‘ Ancient Carroway,’—as old friends called him, and even young 
people who had never seen him,—was famous upon this coast. now, 
for nearly three degrees of latitude. He had dwelled here long, and 
in highly good content, hospitably treated by his neighbours, and 
himself more hospitable than his wife could wish. Until two troubles 
in his life arose, and from year to year grew worse and worse. One 
of these troubles was the growth of mouths, in number and size, that 
required to be filled ; and the other trouble was the rampant growth 
of smuggling, and the glory of that upstart Robin Lyth. Now let 
it be lawful to take that subject. first. 

Fair Robin, though not. at all anxious for fame, but modestly 
willing to decline it, had not been successful—though he worked so 
much by night—in preserving sweet obscurity. His character was 
public, and set on high by fortune, to be gazed-at from wholly 
different points of view. From their narrow and lime-eyed outlook 
the coastguard beheld in him the latest incarnation of Old Nick, yet 
they hated him only in an abstract manner, and.as men feel towards 
that evil one. Magistrates also, and the large protective powers, were 
arrayed against him, yet happy to abstain from laying hands, when 
their hands were their own, upon him. And many of thefarmers, who 
should have been his warmest friends and best customers, were now so 
attached to their king and country, by. bellicose warmth and army 
contracts, that instead of a guinea for a four-gallon anker, they would 
offer three crowns, or the exciseman. And not only conscience, but 
short cash, after three bad harvests, constrained them. 

Yet the staple of public opinion was sound, as it must be where 
women predominate. The best of women could not see why they 
should not have anything they wanted for less than it cost the maker. 
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To gaze at a sister woman better dressed, at half the money, was 
simply to abjure every lofty principle. And to go to church with a 
counterfeit on, when the genuine lace was in the next pew, on a body 
of inferior standing, was a downright outrage to the congregation, the 
rector, and all religion. A cold-blooded creature, with no pin-money, 
might reconcile it with her principles, if any she had, to stand up 
like a dowdy, and allow a poor man to risk his life, by shot and 
storm and starvation, and then to deny him a word or a look, because 
of his coming with the genuine thing, at a quarter the price fat 
tradesmen asked, who never stirred out of their shops when it rained, 
for a thing that was a story and an imposition. Charity, duty and 
common honesty to their good husbands, in these bad times, com- 
pelled them to make the very best of bargains; of which they got 
really more and more, as those brave mariners themselves bore witness, 
because of the depression in the free trade now and the glorious 
victories of England. Were they bound to pay three times the 
genuine value, and then look a figure, and be laughed at ? 

And as for Captain Carroway, let him scold, and threaten, and 
stride about, and be jealous, because his wife dare not buy true things, 
poor creature—although there were two stories also about that, and 
the quantities of things that he got for nothing, whenever he was 
clever enough to catch them, which scarcely ever happened, thank 
goodness! Let Captain Carroway attend to his own business ; unless 
he was much belied, he had a wife who would keep him to it. Who 
was Captain Carroway to come down here, without even being born in 
Yorkshire, and lay down the law, as if he owned the manor? 

Lieutenant Carroway had heard such questions, but disdained to 
answer them. He knew who he was, and what his grandfather had 
been, and he never cared a—short word, what sort of stuff long 
tongues might prate of him. Barbarous broad-drawlers, murderers 
of his Majesty’s English, could they even pronounce the name of an 
officer highly distinguished for many years in both of the royal 
services? That was his description, and the Yorkshire yokels might 
go and read it—if read they could—in the pages of authority. 

Like the celebrated calf that sucked two cows, Carroway had 
drawn royal pay, though in very small drains, upon either element, 
beginning with a skeleton regiment, and then, when he became too 
hot for it, diving off into a frigate, as a recommended volunteer. 
Here he was more at home, though he never ceased longing to be a 
general; and having the credit of fighting well ashore, he was looked 
at with interest when he fought a fight at sea. He fought it 
uncommonly well, and it was good, and so many men fell that he 
picked up his commission, and got into a fifty-two gun ship. After 
several years of service, without promotion, for his grandfather’s 
name was worn out now, and the wars were not properly constant, 
there came a very lively snecession of fights, and Carroway got into 
all of them, or at least into all the best of them. And he ought to 

have gone up much faster than he did, and he must have done so but 
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for his long lean jaws, the which are the worst things that any man 
can have. Not only because of their own consumption, and slow 
length of leverage, but mainly on account of the sadness they impart, 
and the timid recollection of a hungry wolf, to the man who might 
have lifted up a fatter individual. 

But in Rodney’s great encounter with the Spanish fleet, Carroway 
showed such a dauntless spirit, and received such a wound, that it 
was impossible not to pay him some attention. His name was near 
the bottom of a very long list, but it made a mark on some one’s 
memory, depositing a chance of coming up some day, when he should 
be reported hit again. And so good was his luck, that he soon was 
hit again, and a very bad hit it was; but still he got over it without 
promotion, because that enterprise was one in which nearly all our 
men ran away, and therefore required to be well pushed up for the 
sake of the national honour. When such things happen, the few 
who stay behind must be left behind in the ‘Gazette’ as well. 
That wound, therefore, seemed at first to go against him, but he 
bandaged it, and plastered it, and hoped for better luck. And his 
third wound truly was a blessed one, a slight one, and taken in the 
proper course of things, without a slur upon any of his comrades. 
This set him up again with advancement and appointment, and 
enabled him to marry and have children seven. 

The, lieutenant was now about fifty years of age, gallant and 
lively as ever, and resolute to attend to his duty and himself as well. 
His duty was now alongshore, in command of the coastguard of the 
east district ; for the loss of a good deal of one heel made it hard for 
him to step about as he should do when afloat. The place suited 
him, and he was fond of it, although he grumbled sumetimes about 
his grandfather, and went on as if his office was beneath him. He 
abused all his men, and all the good ones liked him, and respected 
him for his clear English. And he enjoyed this free exercise of 
language out of doors, because inside his threshold he was on his P’s 
and Q’s. To call him ‘ugly Carroway,’ as coarse people did, because 
of a scar across his long bold nose, was petty and unjust, and directly 
contradicted by his own and his wife’s opinion. For nobody could 
have brighter eyes, or a kindlier smile, and more open aspect in the 
fore part of the week, while his Sunday shave retained its influence, 
so far as its limited area went, for he kept a long beard always. By 
Wednesday he certainly began to look grim, and on Saturday 
ferocious, pending the advent of the Bridlington barber, who shaved 
all the Quay every Sunday. But his mind was none the worse, and 
his daughters liked him better, when he rasped their young cheeks 
with his beard, and paid a penny. For to his children he was a most 
loving and tender-hearted father, puzzled at their number, and some- 
times perplexed at having to feed and clothe them, yet happy to give 
them his last and go without, and even ready to welcome more, if 
Heaven should be pleased to send them. 

But Mrs. Carroway, most fidgety of women, and born of a well- 
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shorn family, was unhappy from the middle to the end of the week 
that she could not scrub her husband’s beard off. This lady’s sense of 
human crime, and of everything hateful in creation, expressed itself 
mainly in the word ‘ dirt.’ Her rancour against that nobly tranquil, 
and most natural of elements, inured itself into a downright passion. 
From babyhood she had been notorious for kicking her little legs out 
at the least speck of dust upon a tiny red shoe. Her father, a clergy- 
man, heard so much of this, and had so many children of a different 
stamp, that when he came to christen her, at six months of age 
(which used to be considered quite an early time of life) he put upon 
her the name of ‘ Lauta,? to which she thoroughly acted up; but 
people having ignorance of foreign tongues said that he always meant 
* Matilda.’ 

Such was her nature, and it grew upon her; so that when a 
young and gallant officer, tall and fresh, and as clean as a frigate, 
was captured by her neat bright eyes, very clean run, and sharp cut- 
water, she began to like to look at him. Before very long his spruce 
trim ducks, careful scrape of Brunswick leather boots, clean pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and fine specklessness, were making and keeping a- 
well-swept path to the thoroughly-dusted storeroom of her heart. 
How little she dreamed, in those virgin days, that the future could: 
ever contain a week when her Charles would decline to' shave more 
than once, and then have it done for him on a Sunday! 

She hesitated, for she had her thoughts—doubts she disdained to 
call them—but still he forgot once to draw his boots sideways after hav- 
ing purged the toe and heel, across the bristle of her father’s mat. 
With the quick eye of love, he perceived her frown, and the very. 
next day he conquered her. His scheme was unworthy, as it substi- 
tuted corporate for personal purity; still it succeeded, as unworthy 
schemes will do. On the birthday of his sacred Majesty, Charles took.. 
Matilda to see his ship, the 48-gun frigate ‘ Immaculate, commanded 
by a well-known martinet. Her spirit fell within her, like the Queen of 
Sheba’s, as she gazed, but trembled to set down foot.upon the trim order 
and the dazzling choring. She might have survived the strict. purity 
of all things, the deck-lines whiter than Parian marble, the bulwarks 
brighter than the cheek-piece of a grate, the breeches of the guns 
like goodly gold, and not a whisker of a rope’s end curling the wrong 
way; if only she could have espied a swab, or a bucket, or a flake. of 
holystone, or any indicament of labour done. ‘Artis est. celare 
artem ;’ this art was unfathomable. 

Matilda was fain to assure herself that the main part of this might 
be superficial, like a dish-cover polished with the spots on, and she 
lost her handkerchief on purpose.to come back and try a little test- 
work of her.own. This was-a piece, of unstopped knotting in the 
panel of a hatchway, a resinous hole that must. catch and keep any 
speck of dust meandering on the wayward will of wind. Her cambrie 
came out as white as it went in! 

She surrendered at discretion, and became the prize of Carroway. 
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Now people at Bridlington Quay declared that the lieutenant, 
though he might have carried off a prize, was certainly not the prize- 
master ; and they even went so far as to say that ‘ he could searcely 
call his soul his own.’ The matter was no concern of theirs, neither 
were their conclusions true. In little things the gallant officer, for 
the sake of discipline and peace, submitted to due authority, and 
being so much from home, he left all household matters to a firm 
control. In return for this, he was always thought of first, and the 
best of everything was kept for him, and Mrs. Carroway quoted him 
to others as a wonder, though she may not have done so to himself. 
And so, upon the whole, they got on very well together. 

Now on this day, when the lieutenant had exhausted a grumble 
of unusual intensity, and the fair Geraldine’ (his eldest child) had 
obeyed him to the letter, by keeping her mouth full, while: she 
warmed a plate for him, it was not long before his usual luck befell 
the bold Carroway. Rap, rap, came a knock at the side door of -his 
cottage, a knock only too familiar; and he heard the gruff voice of 
Cadman—*‘ Can I see his Honour immediately ?’ 

* No, you cannot,’ replied Mrs. Carroway. ‘One' would think» you 
were all in a league to starve’ him. No sooner does he get half a 
mouthful ? 

‘Geraldine, put it on the hob, my dear, and a basin over it. 
Matilda, my love, you know my maxim—* duty first, dinner after- 
wards.” Cadman, I will come with you.’ 

The revenue officer took up his hat (which had less time now 
than his plate to get cold) and: followed Cadman to the usual place 
for holding privy councils., This was under the heel of the pier 
(which was then about half as long as now) at a spot where the outer 
wall combed over, to break the crest of the surges in the height of a 
heavy eastern gale. At neap tides, and in moderate weather, this 
place was dry, with a fine salt smell; and with nothing in front of it 
but the sea, and nothing behind it but solid stone wall, anyone would 
think that here must be commune sacred, secret, and secluded from 
eavesdroppers. And yet it was not so, by reason of a very simple 
reason. 

Upon the roadway of the pier, and over against a mooring-posty, 
where the parapet and the pier itself made a needful turn towards the 
south, there was an equally needful thing, a gully-hole with an iron 
trap to carry off the rain that fell, or the spray that broke upon the 
fabric ; and the outlet of: this gully was in the face of the masonry 
outside. Carroway, not being gifted with a crooked mind, had never 
dreamed that this little gut might conduct the pulses of the air, like 
the tyrant’s ear, and that the trap at the end might bea trap for 
him. Yet so it:was; and by gently ;raising the movable iron frame 
at the top, a well-disposed: person might. hear every word that; was 
spoken in the snug recess below. Cadman was well aware of this 
little fact, but left his commander to find it out. 

The officer, always thinly clad (both through the state of his 
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wardrobe and his dread of effeminate comfort), settled his bony 
shoulders against the rough stonework, and his heels upon a groyne, 
and gave his subordinate a nod, which meant, ‘Make no fuss, but 
out with it. Cadman, a short square fellow with crafty eyes, began 
to do so. 

‘ Captain, I have hit it off at last. Hackerbody put me wrong 
last time, through the wench he hath a hankering after. This time 
I got it and no mistake, as right as if the villain lay asleep *twixt you 
and me, and told us all about it with his tongue out; and a good 
thing for men of large families like me.’ 

¢ All that I have heard such a number of times,’ his commander 
answered crustily ; ‘ that I whistle, as we used to do in a dead calm, 
Cadman. An old salt like you knows how little comes of that.’ 

‘There I don’t quite agree with your Honour. I have known a 
hurricane come from whistling. But this time, there is no woman 
about it, and the penny have come down straight-forrard. New 
moon Tuesday next, and Monday we slips first into that snug little 
cave. He hath a’ had his last good run.’ 

‘How much is coming this time, Cadman? I am sick and tired 
of those three caves. It is all old woman’s talk of caves, while they 
are running south, upon the open beach.’ 

‘ Captain, it isa big venture; the biggest of all the summer, I 
do believe. Two thousand pounds, if there is a penny, init. The 
schooner, and the lugger, and the ketch, all to once, of purpose to 
send us scattering. But your Honour knows what we be after most. 
No woman in it this time, sir. The murder has been of the women, 
all along. When there is no woman I can see my way. We have 
got the right pig by the ear this time.’ 

‘John Cadman, your manner of speech is rude. You forget that 
your commanding officer has a wife and family, three-quarters of 
which are female. You will give me your information without any 
rude observations as to sex, of which you, as a married man, should 
be ashamed, A man and his wife are one flesh, Cadman; and there- 
. fore you are a woman yourself, and must labour not to disgrace your- 
self. Now don’t look amazed, but consider these things. If you had 
not been in a flurry, like a woman, you would not have spoiled my 
dinner so. I will meet you at the outlook at six o’clock. I have 
business on hand of importance.’ 

With these words Carroway hastened home, leaving Cadman to 
mutter his wrath, and then to growl it, when his officer was out of 
earshot. 

‘ Never a day, nor an hour a’most, without he insulteth of me. A 
woman indeed! Well, his wife may be a man, but what call hath he 
to speak of mine so? John Cadman a woman, and one flesh with 
his wife! Pretty news that would be for my missus!’ 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Frovupe’s Casar. 


HE whole period treated of by Mr. Froude in this volume’ is one 
eminently suited to his genius. It is full of political, social, and 
military movement, and it is peculiarly rich in dramatic interest. 
The play of personal character, the vicissitudes of personal fortunes, 
affect the imagination as they do in a great tragedy. And although, 
for the continuous record of events, we have to rely chiefly on late 
Greek historians, not of the first rank, the story of all the great actors 
in the drama, and many traits of individual character, which escape 
the notice of the regular historian, have been kept alive for us in the 
genial and impartial pages of Plutarch. But for the most interesting 
and critical phase of the action, that during which Cesar and Cicero 
are the prominent figures, we have still more immediate sources 
of knowledge. To quote Mr. Froude, we hear ‘the actors in the 
great drama speak their own thoughts in their own words;’ ‘ we 
hear their enemies denounce them, and their friends praise them ;’ 
‘we are ourselves plunged amidst the hopes and fears of the hour, to 
feel the conflicting emotions, and to sympathise in the struggles 
which again seem to live.’ There are no records which bring a 
remote period of history more immediately before us than the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar and the letters and speeches of Cicero. It is 
only a small part of their value that they were written by two of the 
most consummate masters of style, at the epoch when Latin prose 
was first formed into one of the most effective vehicles of oratory, 
political and military history, and familiar correspondence, which any 
literature possesses. Nor is it all, that we have in the one case a 
clear and trustworthy record of actions, written by the hand of the 
man who set them in motion and guided them to their issue; in 
the other, a living commentary on men and measures, on the shifting 
phases of politics, on the hopes and fears entertained on the eve o 
the most momentous events, from the pen of one who watched 
them all from day to day, under the strongest motives of public and 
personal interest—of one who did play a prominent, and, at one time, 
aspired to play the most prominent, part in the drama—of one, too, 
endowed with the liveliest imagination and sympathies, the most 
sensitive discernment, the most impassioned mobility of nature. Nor 
is it only as affording evidence of events, opinions, and passions, that 
these works are valuable. They are self-revelations, the one of perhaps 
the greatest, the other of certainly one of the most interesting, men 
who ever lived. They are so, indeed, in different ways and to a 
different degree. It was not Casar’s purpose, it was not consistent 
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with his sense of personal dignity, which was as strong in him as all 
the other great Roman qualities, or with the vast impersonal objects 
which he had always before him, to lay bare the secrets of his heart 
from any need of sympathy or any craving for admiration. But, 
while not thinking of himself at all, he yet could not help leaving on 
his record the stamp of his own large, resolute, loyal, and mag- 
nanimous nature. But he never affords us the same inner know- 
ledge of himself which Cicero does of himself in every page of the 
‘ Letters to Atticus.’ They are the sincerest and most unreserved self- 
revelations which one man ever made to another. They are truly, 
what Mr. Munro calls them,’ ‘soliloquies by an impassioned nature 
of more than Italian fervour of temperament.’ If they supply the 
chief evidence on which those who dislike his character have con- 
demned him, to others, in spite of the picture they often give of 
vanity and weakness, sometimes of insincerity and bitter animosity, 
they still seem to afford the best justification for cherishing his 
memory with affection. 

Mr. Froude while, by the telling use he often makes of these 
letters in his own narrative, he shows a true appreciation of their 
historical and literary value, scarcely does justice to the condi- 
tions under which they were written.’ In reference to the relation 
of Atticus to Cicero he writes:* ‘His acquaintance with Cicero 
rested on similarity of temperament, with a solid financial | basis 
at the bottom of it. They were mutually useful to one another. 
It is quite true that Atticus assisted ‘Cicero, as he assisted Hortensius, 
in the management of his business, and that from his own abundant 
means he afforded him, as he did other friends, liberal assistance: in 
his difficulties; and that Cicero, from his influence in the Senate, 
was able to render Atticus some service in his financial operations. 
But it would be as appropriate to speak of Cicero’s ‘misunderstanding’ 
with Clodius or Antony, as of his ‘acquaintance’ with Atticus. The 
word ‘friendship’ is too weak to express their life-long intimacy, 
based on the close association of their early student days, and 
strengthened by family ties, by the sympathetic enjoyment of all intel- 
lectual and humane pleasures, and by thorough mutual confidence and 
esteem. So far as we can judge from the evidence afforded by Cicero’s 
letters and from his biography by his friend and contemporary, 
Cornelius Nepos, we should say that his temperament was as unlike 
that of Cicero as the temperament of Horatio was unlike that of 
Hamlet. Atticus satisfied in Cicero the need which his nature felt of an 
‘alter ego, —of a receptive, as his own was of an energetic, disposition,— 
an admirer, an adviser, a confessor; one to sympathise with all his 
triumphs, disappointments, hopes and fears; a congenial correspon- 
dent, who cared much for what interested his friend without expecting 
his friend to care much for what interested himself; an appreciative 
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critic, to whom he could repeat his good sayings and communicate 
his literary projects, and to whose judgment he could submit his 
finished works before they were given to the public; one, in short, to 
use the old words of Ennius, ‘with whom he could frankly speak his 
mind on matters grave or trifling, with whom he could joke freely, 
to whom he could unburden himself of all he had to say, good or evil, 
and safely confide in if he needed at all to do so.’ The unreasonable 
complaints in which Cicero often indulges, the exacting demands 
which he makes on his friend’s sympathy, give the strongest assurance 
of his unbounded trust in him: and the imperturbable temper and 
patience with which Atticus bears the varying humours of Cicero can 
only be explained, or even justified, by a genuine admiration, and the 
knowledge which he had of:the real goodness of heart which lay 
beneath the superficial ebullitions of a too emotional temperament. 

None of the letters to Cicero’s other correspondents afford such a 
certain index of the state of mind and feeling under which they were 
written. Even with his brother he is not so much at his ease. He is 
either in the attitude of a Mentor towards him, or he seems afraid of 
offending him. But still the ‘ Epistole ad Familiares’ add much to our 
knowledge of Cicero, as a public man, and as a man of the world and 
of society. They make us acquainted also with many interesting, and 
some estimable persons, who figured in the public, social, and lite- 
rary life of the time. The impression produced by the letters of 
Cicero’s correspondents is that of an active, cultivated, thoroughly 
civilised, and tolerant society. .The doubt is borne in upon us, as we 
read them, whether, after all, it may not have been te the insoluble 
nature of the social and political problems bequeathed by former 
generations, and to the general confusion of the world, rather than to 
any deep-seated personal immorality and intellectual decay, or to 
‘the innumerable villanies of the aristocracy, that the troubles of the 
time should be ascribed. 

The speeches of Cicero afford important evidence, and were 
themselves important factors in the history of the times. But, 
before weighing the value of their evidence in any cases, we 
must take into account the whole conditions of public speaking, 
political and forensic, in ancient times. The judices in the law 
‘courts, the crowds who attended the public meetings, the mass of 
senators who listened to the debates and gave their votes in the 
Curia, were much more easily acted on through their feelings than 
similar bodies in the present day. If the orator produced immediate 
persuasion his object was gained. It was not thought in any way 
discreditable that his speech did not express his real convictions or 
his real impression of the facts. Students of those times, who can 
scarcely avoid forming a personal liking or dislike for the actors 
engaged in them, and feeling a strong sympathy with the cause 
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either of the old republic or the new monarchy, have to be on their 
guard against the temptation to accept Cicero as an unimpeachable 
witness when he is on their side, and to set him aside as rhetorical 
or calumnious when he tells against their views. 

It is one of Mr. Froude’s great merits that he not only, as every 
historian must, uses these materials as his best evidence, but that, 
so often as the subject admits of it, he tells his story directly as 
it is told in them. And it is no small triumph of his genius that the 
narrative of Cesar does not seem to lose in clear and rapid movement, 
nor the letters and speeches of Cicero in life and passionate intensity, 
when they are reproduced in his nervous English. 

The interest which all the period embraced in Mr. Froude’s 
volume, and especially its final crisis, has for the modern world, is 
shown by the number and eminence of the writers who have treated 
of it recently—such as Drumann and Mommsen, in Germany; the 
late Emperor and M. Victor Duruy, in France; Dean Merivale and 
Mr. Long, in England. And while differing much from one another 
in other matters, these writers are substantially agreed on the verdict 
to be pronounced on the Senatorial government, and on the necessity 
and beneficence of the work accomplished by Cesar. Mr. Froude 
does not come forward to reverse, but to add emphasis to this judg- 
ment. Nor does he profess to enter on any difficult investigations as 
to disputed questions of fact. With whatever other objects the work 
was undertaken, it was not intended to gratify the curiosity of 
scientific specialists. The work claims to be judged not so much as 
one of historical criticism, as of literary art and genius. And from 
this point of view it can hardly be too highly praised. For the great 
mass of readers Mr. Froude makes the general movement of the time 
of which he treats—the questions agitating, and the passions dis- 
tracting parties, which passed away nearly two thousand years ago, 
but which have reappeared under many forms and in various coun- 
tries, in modern times—the turbulent action of the forum and the 
senate-house—the great wars which secured the permanence of the 
Empire—the great and critical battles of the civil wars—the actual 
men who were born into these troubled times, who spoke in public 
and intrigued in private, who contended in the strife of politics and 
fought in battle against one another—come back to life with extra- 
ordinary vividness and realism. Whether his representation is alto- 
gether in accordance with the evidence we have, is another matter. 
There is no question as to the power of imagination with which it is 
conceived and executed. He has that command over the whole idea 
of his action, that skill in subordinating details to general effect, 
that penetrating intuition into his characters, that power of moving 
his readers by scenes of stirring action, shifting rapidly, but always 
clearly and consecutively, from the streets of Rome to distant encamp- 
ments and battlefields, which constitute the art and genius of a great 
dramatist. There is.no work of recent times in which so large a mass of 
materials is treated with such clearness, rapidity, and unity of move- 
ment, and such unflagging animation of style. 
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To readers to whom the subject is new this work will come with 
all the freshness and fascination of a powerful romance. To those 
familiar with other representations of the time, and with the original 
authorities on which they are based, it will bring a powerful stimu- 
lus, sometimes of sympathetic, sometimes of antagonistic feeling. 
Whether they agree with Mr. Froude or not, they feel that the actors 
in the drama are more real and living to them than before, that the 
issues involved in the contest have a more vital meaning for them. If 
they do not accept Mr. Froude’s version of the ‘ Fall of the Roman Re- 
public’ as an altogether adequate historical view of facts and causes, 
they will continue to value it as they would a powerful speech 
arraigning the whole conduct of the Senatorial government, vin- 
dicating the popular leaders, and holding up to the admiration of the 
world the genius, character, and actions of Cesar. As in the concep- 
tion of his work, and his representation of character and action, Mr. 
Froude shows the art and genius of a great dramatist ; so in his style, 
rapid and energetic, vivified with imagination, glowing with moral 
passion, or terse with concentrated sarcasm, he proves himself to be 
gifted with the oratorical powers of a great advocate. 

The work is all so animated that it does not lend itself easily to 
quotation. There is no level narrative giving place to passages of 
studied ornament. The whole work seems written under one sus- 
tained impulse, and should be read with sustained attention. If one 
were to select a few out of many specimens of imaginative power, 
vivid narrative, or eloquent comment, one might point to the 
account ® of the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones, sweeping over 
Gaul and the north of Italy ‘with the unguided movements of some 
wild force of nature,’ till they are met and broken by Marius; to the 
reflections® on the proscription of Sulla; to the account’ of the 
widespread organisation and far-reaching audacity of the pirates, 
‘flaunting their sails in front of Ostia itself, landing in their boats 
at the villas on the Italian coast, carrying off lords and ladies, 
and holding them to ransom ;’ to the dramatic scene in the Forum® 
when Cesar reads his law and Bibulus withdraws to save the 
constitution by watching the heavens; to the description® of the 
hurry and alarm at Rome when the report reached it that 
Cesar had crossed the Rubicon, and of the helpless dismay'® of the 
defenders of Italy as ‘steadily and swiftly in gathering volume 
the army of the north came on;’ to that of the flight and death of 
Pompey,'! ‘ flung as a waif on the shore of a foreign land;’ or, again, 
to that of the last fierce fight at Munda, when ‘the two armies 
fought hand to hand with their short swords, with set teeth and 
pressed lips, opened only with a sharp cry as an enemy fell dead.’ 
The rapidity and energy with which the whole narrative of Czsar’s 
wars is told, is in harmony with the rapidity and energy with which 
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they were fought. The thrill of pain with which the armies must 
have heard of the destruction of Sabinus, and of enthusiasm with 
which they took part in the relief of Q. Cicero, or in the operations 
before Alesia, communicates itself to the narrative. It is for experts 
to decide how far these operations are described with accuracy, or 
how far Mr. Froude is right in adopting, as he seems to do in regard 
to disputed localities, the results of the careful investigations con- 
ducted under the auspices of the French Emperor, in preference to 
those at which Mr. Long has independently arrived. But the reader, 
who is quite ignorant of tactics, or engineering, or topography, derives 
from Mr. Froude’s close adherence to his original a clearer concep- 
tion of what war is like than he does from most military narratives. 

Another great excellence of Mr. Froude as a dramatic historian 
is his power of hitting off a character with a few masterly strokes. 
Nothing can be finer (or indeed truer, if we supplement the picture, 
as Mr. Froude probably intends us to do, by the remembrance that 
the person described was at the same time one of the most ruthless 
and unscrupulous tyrants who ever lived) than the half-serious, 
half-ironical vindication of the character of Sulla’? :— 


He was a person of singular character, and not without many qualities 
which were really admirable. He was free from any touch of charlatanry. 
He was true, simple, and unaffected, and even without ambition in the 
mean and personal sense. His fault, which he would have denied to be a 
fault, was that he had a patrician disdain of mobs and suffrages and the 
cant of popular liberty. 


We have several sketches of Cato, one as ‘a virtuous fanatic, narrow, 
passionate, with a vein of vanity, regarding all ways as wrong but 
‘ his own, and thinking all men who would not walk as he prescribed 
wicked as well as mistaken ;’ another and grimmer one, in these 
words: *‘ He was an aristocratic pedant, to whom the living forces of 
humanity seemed but irrational impulses, of which he, and such as he, 
were the appointed schoolmasters.”> Clodius has the honour of several 
portraits. In one place he is described as ‘a second and abler Catiline.’ 
When we think of his high birth, his beauty, his popularity, his 
power of speaking, his personal and political profligacy, we should 
rather think of him as a tenth-rate Alcibiades, without his capacity 
for war, or his imperial imagination and ambition, than as resem- 
bling the common type of the Italian conspirator. But no elaborate 
portrait enables us to realise the whole character, power, and 
fascination of the creature, so well as the single sentence’ (in 
reference to Cicero’s laughing at him and jesting with him in 
private), ‘ Cicero did not understand with how venomous a snake he 
was playing.’ So, too, the opposite, but not more estimable cha- 
racter, and the ultimate fate of his enemy and slayer, Milo, imprint 
themselves in the memory by means of this terse sentence:'’ ‘ The 
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consul expectant was found guilty and banished, to return a few 
years after like a hungry wolf in the civil war, and to perish as he 
deserved.’ The stupid, obstinate, ineffectual conscientiousness of one 
type of conservatism'* is embodied in the person of Bibulus: ‘ The 
fool of the aristocracy, the butt of Cicero, who had failed in every- 
thing which he had undertaken, and had been thanked by Cato for his 
ill successes ;° of whom we read, at last, ‘ Bibulus held on obstinately 
till he died of exposure to wet and cold, so ending his useless life.’ 
The single glimpse we get of the successor who was destined to fulfil 
the work begun by Ceesar, tells us the true secret of the man, then 
scarcely more than a boy: ‘ Octavius, finding Antony hostile, or at 
least indifferent to his claims, played with the Senate with cool 
foresight till he felt the ground firm under his feet.’ Those who 
are not prepared to abandon Cicero altogether to the tender mercies: 
of Drumann, Mommsen, and Mr. Long, will not greatly quarrel 
with one sentence, in which Mr. Froude sums up his idea of his 
character :° ‘So ended Cicero, a tragic combination of magni- 
ficent talents, high aspirations, and true desire to do right, with an 
infirmity of purpose and a latent insincerity of character which 
neutralised, and could almost make us forget, his nobler qualities.’ 
But. they will object that Mr. Froude himself has too often 
forgotten the qualifying ‘almost’ of that sentence. Only in one 
or two cases will the judgment of Mr. Froude be deemed too lenient. 
Some may think that he deals too gently with the savagery of Marius, 
and the merely personal aims of his political career. He entertains 
a kindlier feeling for Pompey than for others who were as able and 
estimable, and not more mistaken in the course they followed—such 
as Cicero and Lucullus. He says of him,” not unfairly, ‘He was: 
a weak, good man, whom accident had thrust into a place to which 
he was unequal; and ignorant of himself, and unwilling to part 
with his imaginary greatness, he was flung down with careless cruelty 
by the forces which were dividing the world.” He was a ‘ good’ man 
in the sense of being exempt from the personal vices common in that 
day. Cicero’s words written to Atticus shortly after his death, when 
there could have been. no possible motive for insincerity, afford 
perfectly convincing proof of this—‘ Non possum eius casum non 
dolere; hominem enim integrum et castum et gravem cognovi.’ 
But. perhaps a harsher word than ‘weak’ might be applied to all his 
later relations with Csesar. Cicero, under the influence of the kind 
of pique which quickened his insight into character, had once 
before said of him, ‘He has no true courtesy, straightforwardness, 
high political principle, honour, resolution, generosity of senti- 
ment.’ Such pungent criticisms of his contemporaries are not 
uncommon in Cicero’s confidences to Atticus. They have to be 
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qualified by different judgments which he expresses of the same 
persons when he is better satisfied with his relations to them. But 
they never are altogether unmeaning. They point to real weaknesses 
and faults of character. It is noticeable that the only one of his 
eminent contemporaries in regard to whom this searching criticism 
fails him is Cesar. He calls him, indeed, ‘ amens’ and ‘ perditus,’ 
and uses other strong language about his policy. But he never 
lays his finger on any specific flaw. Czesar’s nature, perhaps because 
it was a perfectly ‘ open secret,’ was a mystery to him :—‘ hoc répas 
horribili est vigilantia, celeritate, diligentia’ are the words of un- 
willing admiration extorted from him. He was awed by him, 
attracted towards him by a fascination unfortunately more akin to 
hatred than admiration. But towards Pompey he had no such feel- 
ing. He judged him from intimate knowledge and from a position 
of intellectual superiority, and, though he liked him and was flattered 
by his intimacy, he never trusted him. And Pompey’s conduct to 
Cesar justifies the want of confidence felt by other men, such as 
Crassus and Lucullus. He wanted staunchness, openness, and 
generosity of nature, qualities which usually go together. Whatever 
verdict may be passed on Cesar’s quarrel with the Republic, in his 
personal quarrel with Pompey he was not to blame. As long as it 
was possible he was an open and generous friend to him, and ever 
afterwards an open and generous enemy. 

It would be easy to occupy our whole space with specimens of the 
powerful interest and stimulus afforded by Mr. Froude’s treatment 
of his subject. But every reader—and most of those who care 
for any reading at all, are likely to read this volume—can have 
no difficulty in finding this powerful attraction for themselves. It 
remains to ask how far does he satisfy other requirements besides 
those of literary pleasure. And to this question a more qualified 
answer must be given. It is no disparagement to one who has 
devoted so many years of his life, with so much industry and dis- 
tinction, to other provinces of historical study, that he has not the 
exhaustive acquaintance with all that has been known or can be 
known (and, indeed, with a good deal more even than that) of Italian 
antiquity which Mommsen possesses—or the scrupulous exactness as 
to details and accuracy of scholarship of Mr. Long—or the intimate 
familiarity with all the ordinary conditions of Roman life which long 
study of their subject has given to Dean Merivale and M. Victor 
Duruy. The purpose of Mr. Froude is to write a biography of Julius 
Cesar, not a critical history of the last phase of the Roman Republic ; 
and it would be, perhaps, unreasonable to apply to what he calls ‘a 
sketch’ of an individual the standard of criticism applicable to a 
professed history of the times. A certain latitude is allowed to 
biographers, whose partiality for their heroes, and occasional injustice 
to those who serve as foils to them, the reader may be supposed to 
correct for himself by comparing the view of the biographer with that 
of the more judicial historian. It is necessary, however, to indicate 
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certain defects in truth of colouring, in accuracy of statement, in 
judgment of character, which seem to arise from an excessive ten- 
dency to realise the subject, from mere oversight, or from the bias 
which Mr. Froude feels, for or against, parties and individuals. 

The first matter of objection, though superficial, is yet a stum- 
bling block to many of Mr. Froude’s readers. It arises from his 
tendency to modernise his subject. Thus, for instance, while the 
names ‘Catiline’ and ‘Pompey’ are perfectly appropriate in an 
English writer, such hybrids between ancient and modern nomen- 
clature as Lucius Sergius Catiline, Gnaeus Pompey, sound as incon- 
gruous as Publius Virgil Maro or Quintus Horace Flaccus would do; 
and that is enough to condemn them. Even the ‘ Tite Live,’ which 
denotes the affectionate appropriation by France of the great Roman 
historian,is comparatively justified by the consistency of its modernism. 
The form ‘ Sylla,’ again, has long since been disused by all English and 
German writers; and it jars with the associations stirred by the name L. 
Cornelius Sulla, to find the cognomen toned down by the substitution of 
the weak Greek y for the strong Roman wu. In the haphazard way in 
which Mr. Froude sometimes uses proper names, he seems to forget 
the paramount importance of the gentile organisation in Roman and 
Italian life. Thus, when he writes: ‘ His father had been a client 
of the Metelli; and Cecilius Metellus, who must have known 
Marius by reputation, * &c., the obvious inference of a reader un- 
familiar with Roman life would be that the person here spoken of is 
distinguished from the other members of the family of ‘ Metelli’ by the 
name ‘ Cecilius.’ Suppose for the ‘ Metelli’ we substitute ‘ Scipios,’ 
the oddness of a sentence beginning, ‘ His father had been a client of the 
“Scipios,” and Cornelius Scipio, who must have known,’ &c., will be 
at once apparent. A similar confusion of view is apt to arise from his 
use, in a modern sense, of such words as ‘ patrician, ‘commoner,’ 
‘noble lords, &e. The word patrician has, of course,a very definite 
sense as applied to a Roman family. But to speak of members of the 
plebeian nobility as ‘ commoners’ would be analogous to applying the 
word to all English peers whose creation dated from after the 
Revolution. Had Mr. Froude kept constantly before his mind all 
that was involved in the distinction between ‘ patrician’ and ‘ plebeian,’ 
‘noble’ and ‘commoner, as understood by the Romans in the 
time of Cesar, he would not, on the one hand, have spoken of the 
transference of Clodius into a plebeian house as a ‘ descent among the 
canaille,’ nor would he have noticed the fact that Casar—a member 
of a pure patrician house—had never ‘aspired to the tribunate” 
as a proof ‘that he had not thrown himself into politics with any 
absorbing passion.’*> When we read, ‘ Metellus went on, speaking 
from memory: Cato’s friends shut his mouth by force. The patricians 
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more dignified office of Pontifex Maximus. 
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present drew their swords,’* &c., we ask who are meant by the 
‘ patricians’? If such men as Cato, and other representatives of the 
plebeian nobility are intended, why then is Lucullus spoken of as a 
commoner? Again, we read, ‘Two patricians, Lentulus and C. Mar- 
cellus, were declared chosen.’ ” It would be quite right to have written, 
‘two aristocrats,’ or ‘two representatives of the highest nobility ;’ 
but, as a matter of fact, the Marcelli were the one branch of the 
Claudian house who were of plebeian extraction. Was not the old 
law still in force which required that one of the consuls must be a 
plebeian? It is noticeable that members of some of the old patrician 
houses, such as the Claudii, Cornelii, or Julii, were more often popular 
in their sympathies than those of the great plebeian families. This 
lax use both of names and of words, denoting various degrees of social 
and political distinction, is really rather a serious fault, as it affects 
our sense of the relation between the particular period traversed by 
Mr. Froude and whole of Roman history. 

A similar disturbance of our associations is caused by Mr. 
Froude’s almost invariable use of the modern geographical names 
of towns and countries. This is quite legitimate in regard to the 
great permanent features of the earth, such as large rivers and 
mountain-chains. It would be the silliest pedantry to write of the 
Rhodanus or Mons Vogesus, instead of the Rhone and the Vosges. 
But when whole districts have changed their names owing to great 
changes in their inhabitants, it jars upon the reader to find words 
which did not come into use for many centuries afterwards used 
of the countries and peoples which had famous names of their own 
before the time of the Germanic migrations. The merest modern 
reader can very easily be made to understand what Cisalpine or Trans- 
padane Gaul was. The very use of the name ought to stamp on 
his mind the condition of the north of Italy during a long period 
of its history. The substitution of the word Lombardy for it is a 
shock to our sense of historic continuity. Mr. Froude’s readers 
experience moreover a serious inconvenience, in following the cam- 
paigns of Cesar, from the fact that in his narrative places are spoken 
of by their modern names—sometimes perhaps arbitrarily—and in his 
map they are marked by their ancient names. The course most con- 
venient for the purposes both of clearness and consistency, is probably 
that adopted by many historians—to give the ancient name, and to 
add the modern name in parenthesis. If Mr. Froude would consistently 
carry out his modern nomenclature, much might be said in its 
favour. But surely such a mosaic as that contained in the following 
sentence (which several critics have noticed) must make him 
hesitate as to the propriety of this excessive modernism ; ‘ Ariovistus, 
a Bavarian prince, who spoke Gaelic like a native, and had probably 
long meditated conquest, came over into Franche Comté at the 
invitation of the Sequani, bringing his people with him.’ * 
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There is a considerable number of unimportant oversights 
scattered over Mr. Froude’s pages which do not affect the general 
truth of his views, but which ought to be corrected in a future 
edition.” 

But besides these there are others which appear to us to call for 
correction or modification, in justice to men who, though the 
inferiors of Cesar in moral and intellectual greatness, may still 
inspire affection and admiration. Thus we read of Tiberius Gracchus : 
‘Ten years later he went to Spain as Questor, where he carried on 
his father’s popularity, and by taking the people’s side in some 
questions fell into disagreement with his brother-in-law’ (Scipio 
Emilianus). ‘His political views had perhaps already begun to 
change. He was still at an age when indignation at oppression calls 
out a practical desire to resist it. On his journey home from Spain 
he witnessed scenes which confirmed his conviction and determined 
him to throw all his energies into the popular cause.’*° Anyone 
who compares this statement with the account given by Plutarch 
on which it is founded, will see with how great haste Mr. Froude 
has, in this instance, read, or forgotten, his authorities. First, ‘ the 
scenes he witnessed ’ were on his original journey to Spain, not on his 
return home. Secondly, the disagreement with Scipio Amilianus did 
not occur in Spain, whither Scipio did not go till the year 134 B.c., 
but in Rome. Thirdly, their disagreement had nothing to do with 
‘the people's side,’ but arose out of the capitulation of Mancinus 
(3.c. 137), which had been managed through Tib. Gracchus, and 
which both Senate and people were united in repudiating. Mr. 
Froude’s version of the transaction really does injustice to Graechus 
as well as to Scipio. The honour of the former appears more con- 





2° Thus, for instance, at page 79, we should read ‘Pretor and Questor,’ not 
*Pretor or Questor.’ Again (page 109), Cicero had shown his respect for Marius 
long before the date mentioned by Mr. Froude, by writing a short epic upon him in 
his youth. At page 110 we read that ‘the law courts were composed of two-thirds 
of knights,’ &c.; it should be, one-third of senators, one-third of knights, one of 
‘tribuni wrarii,’ men of consideration among the commons, At page 139, Mr. 
Froude translates ‘Nonnulli equites Romani’ (Sall. Cat. 49), ‘some of the young 
lords.’ At page 140 Tiberius Nero, who took part in the Catilinarian debate, is 
called ‘great-grandfather of Nero the emperor.’ He was surely father of the 
Tiberius Nero, who was the first husband of Livia, and thus great-grandfather not of 
Nero but of Germanicus, who again was grandfather (by the mother’s side) of Nero. 
At page 167 Mr. Froude has forgotten that by the Lex Sempronia it was necessary 
to determine the provinces of the Consuls before, and not immediately on, their 
election. At page 168 and in several other places Mr. Froude renders ‘libertini’ 
‘the sons of freedmen.’ There is doubtful authority for the statement that the word 
had that meaning in early times; but certainly it could not have had it in the time 
of Cesar. At page 249 the ‘Three Sisters,’ whether Fates or Furies, is surely a 
pointless rendering of ‘tres sorores.’ If the phrase refers to the three Lady Clodias, 
it is not pointless, and the interpretation is, unfortunately, not to be rejected as 
unworthy of Cicero, At page 351, Antony, Cassius Longinus, and Curio are spoken 
of as tribunes at the same time. The tribunate of Curio ended when that of Cassius 
and Antony began. Again, at 354, we find mention of ‘an incapable person named 
Sestius.’ The phrase of Cicero clearly points to the well-known Sestius, whom he 
defended in the speech ‘pro Sestio,’ from which Mr. Froude largely quotes, 
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spicuously in the fact that he stood almost alone in Rome in demand- 
ing that faith should be kept with the Numantines, than by the 
gratuitous supposition of his having taken the people’s side in Spain 
in opposition to Scipio—one of the purest, justest, most liberal, and 
able among the soldiers and patriots whom Rome, even in her best 
days, kad preduced. With his character and services to the State 
Mr. Froude expresses no sympathy. He makes one slighting allusion 
to his death—a murder as sad and hateful (whoever were its per- 
petrators) as that in which the long record of crime and violence 
culminates—in these words :—‘ Scipio Africanus, when he heard in 
Spain of the end of his brother-in-law, exclaimed, “ May all who act 
as he did perish like him.’ There were to be victims enough and to 
spare before the bloody drama was played out.’*' Mr. Froude says 
in another place: ‘The aristocracy had made the first inroad on the 
constitution.’ ** That is of course the statement of an inference, not 
of a fact. It is quite open to those who read the history of these pro- 
ceedings in Plutarch and Appian, while paying the sincerest tribute 
of admiration to the high and pure intentions, the courage, and 
patriotism of Tib. Gracchus, to arrive at a quite different conclu- 
sion.** They may even venture to think that it was the premature 
violence of the tribune which made it impossible for Scipio and bis 
friends to carry measures of wise and just reform. 

The injustice done to Scipio, whose fate is one of the most striking 
in the series of events with which the revolutionary crisis begins, is 
rather that of omission than of commission. Towards another of the 
ablest and most accomplished of the aristocracy, Mr. Froude’s feeling 
is more unmistakeably declared. What is the evidence on which 
he writes of Lucullus, ‘He lived on the plunder of friend and foe: 
and the defeat of Mithridates was never more than a second object to 
him ’—and much more to the same effect? Again we read, 
*Lucullus had sacrificed his country to his avarice.* And again, 
laws ‘which no future Verres or Lucullus could dare to defy.’ * 
And, ‘Lucullus could have done it as easily as his successor if 
he could have turned his back upon temptations to increase his 
own fortune or gratify his own passions.’ Mr. Froude assumes 
that in the two passages which he quotes from the ‘Pro Lege 
Manilia,’ Cicero, ‘was transparently alluding to Lucullus.’ If so, 
they are not in keeping with the respect which Cicero expresses 
for Lucullus in the earlier part of this speech, and with what he says 
of him elsewhere—as, for instance, in the ‘Pro Murena’ (a passage 
which Mr. Froude himself notices as indicative of Cicero’s change of 
attitude in politics), and in one of his latest and gravest works, the ‘De 


| Pp, 24. 2 P. 46. 

* The words of Mommsen: ‘As it had been a great moment when the first 
breach in the existing constitution was made by disregarding the veto of Octavius’ 
(vol. iv. 110, English translation), express an opinion directly contrary to that of 
Mr. Froude. 
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Officiis,’ where he asks, ‘ Who has imitated the virtue of that great 
man Lucullus? yet how many have imitated the magnificence of his 
villas!’** But it is obvious that in both passages he is contrasting the 
character of Pompey with that of the character of many Roman 
generals. And the very charges made in those passages, and espe- 
cially in the continuation of the second, ‘ Utrum plures arbitramini 
per hosce annos militum vestrorum armis hostium urbes, an 
hibernis, sociorum civitates esse deletas?’ may be shown, on 
the evidence of Plutarch—if any weight is to be attached to that—to 
be peculiarly inapplicable to Lucullus. The account given by him 
of the whole conduct of Lucullus at the head of his army and in the 
government of his province might at least have been weighed by Mr. 
Froude against the assumed testimony of Cicero. But even ad- 
mitting, for one moment, that the charges and insinuations of Cicero 
may have been directed chiefly against Lucullus, under what cireum- 
stances were they made? The speech ‘Pro Lege Manilia’ was a partisan 
speech delivered before the people in support of Pompey. Lucullus 
had been superseded. He had failed in obtaining final success; he 
had become unpopular with the army from the strictness of his dis- 
cipline, among other things, by keeping them under tents instead of 
quartering them during the winter in the provincial cities; he had 
excited the hatred of the publicani by restraining and punishing their 
rapacity ; he was not supported by the Senate from the jealousy that 
body always felt of a protracted command. Rome was at this time 
full of rumours, circulated by disappointed officers and exasperated 
tax-gatherers ; and if Cicero wished to disparage Lucullus, he would 
not have cared to question their veracity. To take a somewhat 
parallel case, who now-a-days would form a final judgment on Moore 
or Wellington from the evidence afforded by a party speech delivered, 
or a party review written, at the time of the retreat to Corunna, or 
after the battle of Talavera? If Lucullus was a Verres, how was it 
that while he had many enemies no one ventured to prosecute him? 
Mr. Froude may point tothe fortune which heamassed, as a proof of his 
rapacity. But did Cesar not profit by the plunder gained in his 
Spanish and Gallic wars? How else did he pay off his enormous 
debts, and from what other source was his own subsequent wealth and 
that of his friends—‘ Labieni divitia et Mamurie et Balbi horti 
et Tusculanum’—derived? Mr. Froude properly resents the theory 
that Cesar conquered Gaul and invaded Britain merely to create 
an army with which to overthrow the constitution. Would he not 
still more properly resent the charge that he attacked fresh tribes 
merely to add to his own share of the booty ? 

Other historians with the same evidence before them have 
formed an opinion the very opposite to that of Mr. Froude, on 


* Studiose enim plerique, presertim in hanc partem, facta principum imitantur ; 
ut L. Luculli, summi viri—virtutem, quis? At quam multi villarum magnificentiam 
imitati sunt !— Of. i. 39. 
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the character and conduct of the great Proconsul. Dean Merivale 
is no partisan of the Roman aristocracy; from his feeling towards 
Cicero he would naturally be inclined to attach more weight to his 
evidence, if he believed that it really told against Lucullus, than 
Mr. Froude is generally inclined to attach to it. Compare his version 
of the same facts with that of Mr. Froude. Writing of the state of 
things existing before Lucullus assumed command, he says: ‘ All dis- 
cipline was lost, and soldiers and officers vied with one another in 
harassing the unfortunate natives.’ (May it not be to the state of 
things prior to the advent of Lucullus that Cicero really refers, as so 
notorious?) He goes on: * Lucullus undertook the task of chastising 
these excesses, and restoring the modest obedience of the Roman 
legionary. Nor did he show himself less severe in placing restrictions 
upon the cupidity of the civil officials ; for the first time perhaps in 
the history of Roman administration were the rights of the subject 
duly regarded, and honour paid*to the principles of justice’ Again, 
‘While in military prowess Lucullus may fairly rank among the best 
of the Roman imperators, in equity and humanity he stands con- 
spicuous above almost all, His natural kindness of disposition was 
not hardened by the stern necessities of warfare ’—‘ he gaimed the deep 
affection of the provincials, but he forfeited the support of his own 
countrymen ; and intrigues were speedily set on foot for ejecting him 
from his command.’ ‘The complaints of the legionaries, who were 
weary of the length of their service, and of the hardships they had 
suffered, as well as those of the officers, whose licentiousness and 
rapacity were rebuked by his noble example, and who ascribed to 
pride the disgust with which their behaviour inspired him, had 
already made themselves heard at. Rome, and swelled the outcry of 
dissatisfaction which his civil administration had awakened, Kc. 
‘The intrigues against Lucullus were in the interest of Pompeius.’* 
Mr. Froude may be right, and Dean Merivale may be wrong, in his 
reading of the evidence ; but some better reason than a very doubtful 
interpretation of a passage in a partisan speech of Cicero should have 
been given for branding the: name of Lucullus with the infamy 
attaching to that of Verres, in contradiction to the judgment expressed 
by so sound a scholar and so well-informed and careful an historian. 
If it was by ‘a languid talent,’ as Mr. Froude says, that Lucullus had 
endeared himself to Sulla, it is difficult to say what energy in war 
and administration may be. M. Duruy and Mommsen give the same 
account of the causes of Lucullus’ recall, speak in the highest terms of 
his capacity, and do not, by a single word, give countenance to the 
strong charges of Mr. Froude. Mommsen, certainly no favourable 
judge of the aristocracy, writes: ‘Hardly any other Roman general 
accomplished so much with so trifling: means as Lucullus.’ This 
testimony speaks of something more than ‘a languid talent,’ of some- 
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thing better than a mere desire ‘to increase his own fortune or 
gratify his own passions.’ ‘° 

What again is the evidence on which Mr. Froude charges Atticus 
with ‘being deeply engaged in slave dealing’?‘' ‘The great Pom- 
ponius Atticus himself was a dealer in human chattels.’*? ‘ And 
he warned his friend Atticus, who dealt extensively in such com- 
modities, that the slaves from Britain would not be found of 
superior quality.’** Cicero does not say, in that passage, that 
these slaves would ‘not be found of superior quality; he says 
that he need not expect to find any accomplished in literature 
and art’ (musicis). It is evidently a joke, and is explained by a 
passage in the life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, which does not 
seem to confirm this charge of slave-dealing. He says that ‘in his 
household there were the most highly educated lads, admirable 
readers, and very many copyists of manuscripts ; there being not even 
a page who did not possess both of these accomplishments ; and all the 
other skilled workers, belonging to a cultivated household, were 
especially good. And every one of these had been born and bred in 
his own house—a proof not only of self-restraint, but of the great 
pains he took with them—for it implies self-restraint not to covet 
what you see coveted by most, and it implies no slight industry 
to procure good slaves by the pains you bestow on them rather than 
by purchase.’ (Corn. Nep. Att. 13.) It would require strong posi- 
tive counter-evidence to shake this testimony of a contemporary and 
intimate friend. Nepos mentions also that Atticus never took part 
in the purchase of confiscated estates (the means by which Crassus 
laid the foundation of his colossal fortune), which seems to imply 
that he was scrupulous as to the means by which money was to be 
made. ~ 

The slaves of Atticus seem, indeed, to have been much em- 
ployed in the copying of manuscripts, in what would now be called 
‘the publishing trade ’—not a very cruel or degrading business—and 
this, probably, was a legitimate source of profit to him. When we 
think of the many conditions of men in these troubled times, and 
call to mind the kindly and humane terms in which Cicero writes to 
Atticus about their slaves and freedmen, it would seem, among the 
chances in the lottery of life, ‘non ultima sors, to have been born 
and educated, to have lived and worked, in the household of Atticus. 
In one place, indeed, Cicero congratulates his friend on having 
bought a first-rate school of gladiators.‘4 This evidence must be 
weighed on the other side. But it seems hardly enough to bear out 


“© Mommsen ranks the administration of Lucullus as on a par with that of 
Pompey, which Mr. Froude regards as exceptionally pure. He says: ‘ Looking to 
the times, this does not prevent us from characterising the administration of both 
as comparatively commendable, and conducted primarily in the interest of Rome, 
secondarily in that of the provincials.’—Vol. iv., p. 150. 

“ Pp, 128, 2 P, 488, @ P. 272. “« Ep, ad Att. iv. 4. b. 
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the charge—so derogatory to the position and character of Atticus as 
a Roman gentleman—of being deeply engaged in slave-dealing.*® 

It would take many pages to discuss our differences with Mr. 
Froude in regard to his treatment of Cicero. He does not, indeed, 
like Mommeen, assail him with persistent contumely and in the 
tone of an intellectual superior. He is never forgetful of a certain 
kind of sympathy due to his genius. But if it is possible to take 
two views of his conduct, he certainly adopts the less lenient. He 
forgets, in reference to him, his censure of those who judged Marius 
harshly ; ‘who, while they have no better information than others 
as to the actions of men, possess, or claim to possess, the most 
intimate acquaintance with their motives’** What ground, for 
instance, is there for this insinuation? ‘ He appealed to Cicero’s 
conscience, and Cicero was obliged to say—’*’? What reason is 
there for supposing that Cicero had any hesitation in saying it? ‘A 
seat in the Senate had been the supreme object of his ambition.” 
Surely that was a very modest ambition for a man conscious of 
Cicero’s powers. ‘If the bill was impracticable in its existing 
form, it might have been amended.’ ‘He attacked Rullus with 
brutal sarcasm. He insulted his appearance; he ridiculed his dress, 
his hair, and his beard; he mocked at his bad enunciation and 
bad grammar’*® All this is said of the speech in which Cicero 
opposes the agrarian law of Rullus. Cicero says that when he 
heard that the tribunes were preparing a bill, he asked to know 
what it was, and offered to co-operate with them if he found 
it a good one. They (probably very wisely) would have nothing 
to do with him. Cicero might have proposed a counter-law, but 
he could not propose an amendment, as if the bill had been 
passing through Committee of the House of Commons. Probably 
Cicero distrusted the wisdom of moving any agrarian law at that 
time. Probably in this distrust he was mistaken, just as Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell were for a long time mistaken in their 
opposition to the repeal of the Corn Laws. But there is no reason to 
doubt that in both cases the opposition was sincere. The raillery in 
which Rullus is ridiculed is perhaps not in good taste; but ifit had been 
used by a Protectionist candidate against a member of ‘the League’ 
in the year 1841, it would scarcely have been called ‘ brutal 
sarcasm’ by a party newspaper commenting on the speech next 
morning. Personalities were the recognised weapons of ancient 
debate: and it must be admitted that there are passages in other 
speeches of Cicero, in comparison with which the language applied 
to Rullus appears perfectly polite. The passage referred to by Mr. 


** The feelings with which the ancients regarded slave-dealing, ‘ mangonici 
questus,’ may be gathered from Plautus— 
Nunc hic occepit questum hunc fili gratia 
Inhonestum, maxume alienum ingenio suo.—Captivi, 98-9. 
+P, £9, * Pp. 350. * Pp. 115. * Pp, 128-9, 
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Froude may be thus literally rendered: ‘Already when tribune- 
elect he practised the assumption of a different look, a different tone 
of voice, a different style of walk; he wore a shabbier dress; his 
personal apearance became rough and unkempt; he let his hair and 
beard grow longer, with the view of imposing on all of us, and 
threatening the Republic with the terrors of the tribunate.’ He 
then goes on in reference to the first speech he delivered before a 
public meeting. ‘It was a long speech, written in excellent lan- 
guage. There was only one fault in it, that there was nobody in all 
that great crowd who understood what he said. I don’t know 
whether this was a subtle device of his, or whether it was because 
he is partial to that particular style of eloquence.’ 

In reference to Cesar’s denial of the future life, Mr. Froude 
writes: ‘Probably almost everyone in the Senate thought like 
Cesar on this subject. Cicero certainly did.’ The first sentence 
seems a gratuitous assumption. Mr. Froude in a note adds: 
‘The real opinion of educated Romans on this subject was expressed 
in the well-known lines of Lucretius.’ If Lucretius was merely 
expressing the common belief of educated men, the terrible earnest- 
ness of his protest, the whole motive of his poem, become unmeaning. 
But where does Mr. Froude find that Cicero agreed with Cesar on 
this subject? It certainly is not in the first book of the Tusculan 
Questions, or in the ‘Somnium Scipionis.’ Cicero had, indeed, no 
certainty on the subject ; but he expresses the same sanguine hope 
of immortality which Socrates and Plato felt. And that this was 
not a mere speculative view, but was a practical consolation to him 
in his latter days, appears from these words in a letter to Atticus: 
‘ Id spero vivis nobis fore—quanquam tempus est nos de illa per- 
petua cam, non de hac exigua vita cogitare.*® Could a Christian 
express himself more trustfully and humbly on the subject? In 
another passage Mr. Froude writes of Cesar: ‘ He never dilated on 
the beauties of virtue, or complimented, as Cicero did, a Providence 
in which he did not believe.’*' The obvious meaning of these words 
is, that Cicero complimented a Providence in which he did not believe. 
What warrant has Mr. Froude for this innuendo? When Mr. 
Froude® speaks of Cicero’s ‘total want of political principle,’ 
one may utterly disagree with him, and at the same time admit that 
that is an inference which may have been fairly formed from his view 
of the whole of Cicero’s political conduct. More than a mere state- 
ment of the insincerity of Cicero’s belief in Providence is required 
before we admit the fairness of the process by which that opinion 
has been arrived at. 

Mr. Froude attributes Clodius’ enmity to Cicero ‘to his sar- 
casms, his airs of -patronage, and perhaps his intimacy with his 
sister.’5> Would Mr. Froude have admitted the evidence on which 
this last suggestion is made as for one moment to be listened to in an 


XZ. vill. $ "@P.493. @P. 185. © P. 186. 
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indictment against the moral character of Cesar? But perhaps one 
aspersion more or less on the character of Cicero does not matter. 
But’ surely, as Professor Tyrrell points out,** this remark does a 
grave injury to the reputation of Clodius as a man of the world. 
Is it: conceivable that the brother of Lesbia should have resented 
the addition of one more to her ‘ three hundred ’ lovers?*® 

Again, it might be shown that the motives which Mr. Froude 
attributes to Cicero for accepting his provincial government are mis- 
taken.*® The office was forced on him against his will by the 
recent law of Pompey ‘de Iure Magistratuum.’ His letters to his 
friends in Rome are urgent in entreating them to see that his 
office should not be prolonged beyond the year. One need not 
be an uncompromising partisan of Cicero to find causes of dissent 
from many more passages in which Mr. Froude speaks of him. 
Cicero’s failure and mistaken views as a practical politician, his 
sacrifice of honour at one period of his political career, the utter 
unworthiness of his feeling towards Cesar, who on every occasion 
treated him with the most magnanimous and friendly consideration— 
all this, and much more, must be frankly admitted by those who still 
resent his unsparing condemnation by recent German and English 
historians. Cicero is the last of all men who can be ‘ chalked in a 
rough black or white.’ The charitable comment of Mr. Munro on 
words of Cicero affording perhaps more damning evidence against 
him than any quoted by Mr. Froude, express the well-considered 
judgment of a scholar as intimately acquainted with the whole litera- 
ture of this period as any man can well be with any literature, and of 
one who can appreciate what is great and good in Cicero as well as 
understand what is weak and bad. ‘For these awful words neither 
Cesar nor Cicero is to blame, but the fortune of Rome; they must 
express the feeling of the “ boni” generally, who could not see that 
old things had passed away.’ *? 

Wherever Mr. Froude is dealing with Cesar—that is, through 
three-fourths of the volume—he is at his best; and we read his narra- 
tive with sympathy and assent almost as unqualified as our pleasure 
and admiration. The supreme merit of the book is that it enables 
every class of readers to realise with a distinctness and vividness 
which no previous writer has given to them, the true figure and 
proportions 

Of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 


% Preface to the Correspondence of Cicero. 
ss Cum suis vivat valeatque meechis 
Quos simul complexa tenet trecentos. 
Catul, xi. 16, 17. 
No one any longer doubts that the Lesbia of Catullusis the Bo@ms of Cicero’s letters, 
the ‘ Clodia’ of the speech ‘pro Celio.’ 


5 P, 336. 5’ Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. 
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Yet a very few words of criticism may be allowed in regard to one or 
two points in his view of Czsar’s character. 

Mr. Froude dismisses with the generous scorn which is the only 
attention they merit, the ‘perpetua stigmata,’ which Suetonius, 
writing for the amusement of a literary society in uneventful times, 
believed to be affixed to the name of Cesar by the vile calumnies of 
Memmius and the petulant banter of Catullus.** He regards also the 
record by the same writer of his numerous liaisons as irrelevant to 
any judgment to be formed of his character. There is. no kind of 
subject on which lies are so freely told, are so difficult to expose, and 
are so eagerly believed. But even if all these stories were true, they 
cannot’ shock modern sentiment to such a degree as the friendly 
arrangementmade between Cato and Hortensius: and it is absurd to 
judge a great man living in such an age by a standard of morals 
which it would! be unworthy to apply to the biographies of eminent 
soldiers, statesmen, or diplomatists in modern times. Cesar, at any 
rate, never sacrificed any of the higher duties of life to pleasure. 
The sketch drawn by the picturesque fancy of M. Duruy—a sketch 
which so naturally fascinates the French imagination—of ‘ cet élégant. 
débauché avec ce corps usé par les excés et les travaux,’ is quite incom- 
patible with the almost incredible energy, of body as well as of mind, 
which he displayed during the last fourteen or fifteen years of his 
life. ‘There is no record of any callousness of feeling, any false 
dealing, any alienation from friends, arising out of any of these 
relations. But one argument, which Mr. Froude urges in vindication 
of Cesar’s character, is of doubtful value—that based on a supposed 
‘law ‘for the punishment of adultery ’ enacted by Cesar in his consul- 
ship. Is not Mr. Froude here attributing to Julius Cesar the ‘ Lex 
Iulia de Adulteriis,’ passed long afterwards by Augustus? Czsar had 
more pressing business to attend to during the brief tenure of his 
office. The matter, too, was one which fell within the sphere of the 
‘ Preefectus morum ’ rather than of the Consul. 

Mr. Froude confidently states that Caesar was never mixed up in 
any conspiracies during his earlier career. Mommsen thinks as con- 
fidently that he was. From the very nature of conspiracies it is 
impossible to prove that either is right. Cesar shows extraordinary 
audacity both in war and politics, but he was never reckless or irra- 
tional, and the whole Catilinarian conspiracy seems to have been as 
reckless and blundering as it well could be. Though Cesar was not 
a man to ‘ wear his heart on his sleeve,’ yet all that is really known 
of him leaves the impression of singular openness and straightforward 
dealing. In judging of a character, so exceptionally raised above the 
ordinary average of men, it is best to be satisfied with what is. known, 
to trust as little as possible to remote inferences as to his conduct and 


88 Conf. Munro on the 29th Poem of Catullus. By his discussion on that poem, 
where he shows in what sense the lampoons of Catullus must have been understood 


by his contemporaries, Mr. Munro does much to redeem the reputation of the poet 
from the worst stain left on it. 
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motives. Mr. Froude says nothing about the affair of Vettius which 
occurred during the latter part of his consulship. It is incredible 
that Cesar could have had anything to do with suborning a false 
witness. It is not so incredible that his agent Vatinius may have 
had to do with it. Cesar, as Consul, must have been cognisant of 
the murder of Vettius in prison. Is there any reason to doubt that 
Vettius was a Roman citizen? Had he any formal trial? Had he 
not, as well as Lentulus and Cethegus, a neck which had some tem- 
porary value for him? Probably none of them were ‘ any the worse 
of being hanged;’ but why is the irregularity of the one Consul 
denounced as so enormous, and that of the other passed over in 
silence? It was probably well for Cesar in many ways to have got 
away for ten years from the ignoble passions and intrigues of the city 
to the purer air of the camp and the campaign. 

Mr. Froude claims for Cesar (as compared with other Roman 
soldiers) pre-eminent humanity in the conduct of foreign wars and in 
the use of victory. We do not know enough of the details of the 
wars of Lucullus or Pompey to enable us to institute a comparison. 
But certainly if any man ever did, Cesar carried out unhesitatingly 
the Roman maxim, 


Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


The rapid and complete subjugation of Gaul seems to be explained 
by the fact mentioned by Cesar, that in every household, district, and 
tribe there were two factions. The national faction may have been 
nearly exterminated, that favourable to Rome easily converted into 
peaceful subjects. It was well for ancient Gaul in the long run, and 
for modern France, that the subjugation was so complete. Buta 
good deal of suffering must have been involved in the process. Mr. 
Long, who writes in a spirit favourable to Cesar, and is not given to 
exaggeration, writes of this process—* Thousands were slaughtered in 
battle, massacred after surrender, mutilated or sold into slavery. 
Cities were destroyed, villages, houses, and farm-buildings burnt, 
heavy requisitions were laid upon the people, cultivated lands laid 
waste, and those who escaped the sword would die of cold and hunger 
in the severe winters.’ °° 

The ‘great massacre of the Usipetes and Tencteri, at the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and the Mosa (whether that is the Meuse, as 
Mr. Froude thinks, or the Moselle, for which Mr. Long contends), 
may be referred to as an act not easy to reconcile with any excep- 
tional humanity towards the foreign enemies of Rome. The Germans, 
to the number of 430,000 men, women and children, had taken up 
their position near this confluence. Czsar required them to recross 
the Rhine, offering to procure them a settlement among the Ubii. 
They asked for three days’ truce to consider it. He granted them a 
day, suspecting treachery. During the day’s truce Cwsar’s advanced 


* Deeline of the Roman Republic, vol, iv. p. 396, note. 
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guard was attacked by 800 of the German horse and put to flight, 
with the loss of seventy-four of his cavalry. In the morning 
the German chiefs appeared to apologise and ask for a truce. 
Cesar refused, ‘flung himself on the unfortunate people, when 
they were entirely unprepared for the attack.’ ‘ Multitudes were 
slaughtered, multitudes threw themselves into the water and were 
drowned.’ Czsar concludes his account of the affair in these 
plain, unboasting, unpitying, unapologetic words: ‘ Nostri ad unum 
omnes incolumes, perpaucis vulneratis, ex tanti belli timore, cum 
hostium numerus capitum ccccxxx millium fuisset, se in castra 
receperunt.’®! The extermination of so vast a multitude, without 
the loss of a man on his own side, is indeed a remarkable 
instance of the survival of the fittest in the affairs of this world. 
Probably Ceesar was justified in suspecting treachery; perhaps, with 
a view to ‘the defence of Italy,’ and the permanent peace of the 
world, it was ‘ permissible and even necessary’ to kill as many Germans 
as possible when he had such a chance. Stillthere is no act recorded 
of him which makes the parallel suggested in the last paragraph of 
Mr. Froude’s volume appear so inappropriate. 

Mr. Froude has a striking passage at page 334 on Cesar’s ambi- 
tion. The view expressed in that paragraph, beginning ‘ Cesar has 
been credited with far-reaching designs, appears substantially true. 
It is impossible to prove, what most historians assume, that every 
important act in his career was a move in the daring game which he 
had resolved to play from his youth upwards; that his earlier support 
of Pompey was a mere stage in the deliberate process of supplanting 
him; that the conquest of Gaul was undertaken merely as the means 
of creating that army, ‘which could do anything and go anywhere,’ 
by the aid of which he made himself master of the Republic. It 
is more consistent with the transparent action of all the time in 
which he is best known to us to believe with Mr. Froude, that he 
was born with the genius capable of giving order to the world and 
restoring unity to the national counsels, and that he was irresistibly 
impelled to obey his genius; that he saw in the Senatorial government 
the determined enemy of order; that he tried to defeat that 
government, first by constitutional means, and the co-operation 
of the men of most capacity and influence in the State; that he was 
loyal to them, and even faithful to the constitution, so long as faith 


® Mr. Froude makes a curious mistake in his rendering of Cesar’s words. He 
writes, ‘A large body of them flung themselves on the Roman advanced guard’ 
(there were 5,000 of Cesar’s cavalry, 800 of the Germans), ‘and drove it in with 
considerable loss ; seventy-four Roman knights fell, and two Aquitanian noblemen, 
&c.’ Czsar’s words are, ‘In eo preelio ex equitibus nostris interficiuntur quatuor et 
septuaginta, in Ais vir fortissimus Piso Aquitanus,’&c. All that Cesar says is that 
seventy-four of his cavalry (Gaulish auxiliaries) fell.’ The difference in the gravity 
of the event between Cwsar’s account and Mr. Froude’s may be measured by the 
difference, in one of our own Eastern wars, of an action in which seventy-four 
irregular Sikh cavalry, including two native chiefs, and one in which seventy-four 
English gentlemen might have fallen. 

* De Bell, Gall. iv. 13. 
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was kept with him ; that even the conquest of Gaul was not prompted 
by the necessity of creating an army, or the mere lust of glory and 
conquest, but by the same irresistible impulse to introduce order and 
completeness into the Empire. As he grew greater in.character and 
power, his enemies and rival showed themselves to be‘ more impotent 
and violent. The work of restoring order to the whole world had to 
be done, not by the peaceful ascendency of the greatest capacity for 
affairs, but by‘ blood and iron ;’ and he did not shrink from entering 
upon that work and carrying it out to the end. Yet, while agreeing 
with Mr. Froude’s general view of the motives determining Czsar’s 
policy, one cannot accept such a sentence as this as affording an 
explanation of the way in which he obtained his command in Gaul: 
‘ He asked for nothing, but he was known to desire an opportunity 
of distinguished service.’ Czesar, in the vindication of his conduct 
which he sent from Ariminum, asserts with apparent truth and 
dignity that, ‘ the honour of the Republic had always been his para- 
mount consideration, and oné more dear to him than life ;’® yet in his . 
address to his soldiers at the same time, the wrongs done to himself 
are as prominently urged as the outrage done to the constitution 
by the proceedings in the Senate. He does not profess dvdpayabifer Oar 
from the pure disinterested motives which Mr. Froude sometimes, from 
a too modern point of view, attributes to him. 

Mr. Froude says, in reference to the murderers of Caesar: * Those 
in the provinces, as if with the curse of Cain upon their heads, came 
one by one to miserable ends.’ But, indeed, there was no need of 
the intervention of any supernatural nemesis to bring about their 
death. When the fortune of war declared against them, there was no 
place of escape for them in the whole world; as there would have 
been none for Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianus had it declared other- 
wise. But it is strange to think of the many changes in the world’s 
verdict on their act since it was perpetrated. The well-known words 
of Tacitus, in describing the funeral of Junia, the widow of Cassius, 
‘ Prefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso quod effigies eorum non 
visebantur,’ indicate an admiration of the two last Republicans as deep 
as the detestation indicated by the position which Dante assigns to 
them beside Judas Iscariot in the lowest circle of Cocytus. And that 
detestation again is in marked contrast with the humane and tolerant 
judgment on all the actors in the drama implied in the representation 
of Shakespeare. Almost equally marked is the difference of sentiment 
entertained towards them during last century and at the present time, 
and the difference in tone between historians like Niebuhr and Dr. 
Arnold and those of the present generation. It is impossible to jus- 
tify the deed from any modern point of view or from any true view of 
what was best for the ancient world. The government of the ‘ boni’ 
has been judged and condemned. But before passing too severe a 


® «Sibi semper Reipublicae primam fuisse dignitatem, vitaque priorem.’—De 
Beil. Civ. i. 9. 
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condemnation upon all the conspirators, it is well to remember what 
the extinction of ancient liberty involved, and the sense of almost 
servile degradation which must have been felt by the inheritors of the 
traditions of the proudest governing class which the world has ever 
had, when they recognised that a permanent master had been placed 
over them. But about one of their number—the one who, in the 
events which followed, alone showed soldierly capacity and resolution 
—there need be no hesitation in pronouncing a verdict. Decimus 
Brutus could not have shared in the illusions of the ‘ optimates.’ He 
had been trained as a soldier under Cesar, he had gained high dis- 
tinction under him in Gaul, he had held important commands under 
him during the Civil War, he had travelled with him and the young 
Octavius, to whom he was appointed guardian by Cesar’s will in the 
last journey to Spain before the battle of Munda, he had lived in 
intimacy with Cesar and been trusted by him as a familiar friend till 
the last morning of his life ; and he abused the trust reposed in him 
by delivering him, with callous and calculated treachery, into the 
hands of his enemies. Whether judged by the first elementary 
notions of honour recognised among savages, or by the conscience of 
the most enlightened nations, his baseness is not to be forgiven. 

In parting with Mr. Froude, it remains to say that a somewhat 
different estimate of the value of his work must be formed according 
to the point of view from which it is regarded. No work which has 
appeared in recent years is more capable of affording a high literary 
pleasure and stimulus to so wide a circle of readers: very few have been 
written with such facile power, with such vivid realisation of the 
actors and actions of a bygone time. If it appears to one who 
has undertaken to examine the work closely and pass an opinion 
upon it, that this facility has sometimes betrayed the author into 
errors and oversights, and that, in realising the past, the force 
of his imagination has sometimes outrun the verifying processes 
of his intellect, it is incumbent on him to say so and to give the 
grounds on which the opinion has been formed. It is hoped that this 
has been done without any forgetfulness of the respect due to the 
high place in English literature which Mr. Froude has won so well 
and holds so honourably, or any insensibility to the glow of genius 
and generous passion with which his whole work is pervaded. 


W. Y. SELiar. 
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My JourNAL IN THE Hoty Lanp. 


HE following notes describe a journey which I made in Syria a 
few years ago. Notwithstanding the invitation of friends, I 
place them before the public with diffidence. If the story of my 
Eastern journeyings should be found to possess any interest for the 
general reader, it will mainly be because it was written—often 
hurriedly enough—amid the scenes and incidents described, and that 
the impressions recorded may therefore be assumed to bear the stamp 
of freshness and genuineness, With this brief explanation, which 
will, I hope, serve as an excuse for many shortcomings, I proceed 
with my narrative. 

About the middle of autumn we embarked in an auxiliary 
screw schooner-rigged vessel of 190 tons, the ‘ Meteor,’ at Cowes, 
with the intention of proceeding to Syria by way of Gibraltar and 
the Mediterranean. From the first moment we encountered a series 
of mishaps and hindrances, and when at last we got under way a 
heavy gale commenced. As the wind continued to freshen we hove 
to; all the boats of the yacht were taken on board, three reefs of 
the mainsail taken in, and various other reductions tried in her canvas 
to make her sail more easily. It certainly was a frightful sea. Neither 
Mr. Brassey nor any of our party ever remembered a worse one than 
it became just off the Race of Ushant, and as the gale increased 
we dipped head into it every moment. 

As for the yacht, she rose right out of the water and then came 
down with a thud which made her strain and creak all over. At 
every plunge all the doors of the wardrobes and cupboards flew open, 
and the clothes and books came tumbling out in every direction. No 
fastening seemed capable of holding; so that by morning the little 
berths, which were so tidy when we started, were hardly recognisable. 
All our worldly goods lay heaped on the floor, rolling from side to 
side as the vessel tossed and pitched, nor were they improved by 
sundry seas we had shipped during the night. 

After beating against the storm many weary hours we were com- 
pelled to put into Brest, and here our yachting voyage ended, for 
after a detention of ten days, finding that there was not the smallest 
prospect of an improvement in the weather, I decided to proceed 
overland to Gibraltar with my cousin and the courier we had engaged 
for our Syrian expedition. Mr. Brassey would not desert the yacht, 
in which he hoped to reach Gibraltar with the children very nearly 
as soon as we did. 

I must not dwell on this portion of our journey, and therefore 
content myself with saying that in due course we did all meet at 
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Gibraltar (where we were joined by my brother-in-law), though the 
yacht did not appear. After a brief but pleasant visit we found 
ourselves—a party of four—on board the P. and O. Company’s 
steamer bound for Alexandria, at which port. we re-embarked for 
Beyrout, where my journal commences. 

November 2.—On awaking at six this morning the anchor was 
just being let go off Beyrout, where we anchored, and soon after 
landed, going straight to the Hotel de l’Orient—a queer old Asiatic 
house in the middle of the town, with numberless courtyards, and the 
filthiest of rooms opening into them. I had been feeling unwell 
for a couple of days past, so perhaps I was more susceptible to 
the influence of uncomfortable surroundings, Whether it was the 
force of my bad example I know not, but all the party suddenly 
became quite depressed. Broken windows, tattered curtains, doors 
without fastenings, chairs and tables without legs, dirty beds, and 
nests of vermin in every corner, added to the most overpowering bad 
smells, are not enlivening. However, the landlord gave us a fairly- 
cooked breakfast and some excellent Lebanon wine, after which our 
two gentlemen set out to find the post-office and the banker’s. On 
their way they fortunately stumbled on a nearly new hotel on the 
sea-shore, built in the European style and kept by a Greek. It had 
been quite full in the morning, and the proprietor had not there- 
fore sent, as usual, on board the steamer to tout, but some of the 
lodgers were moving out later in the day. The moment Tom found 
this out he took the vacant rooms, and came back to bring us over, 
bag and baggage, to our great delight. 

In the afternoon we took a pretty drive along the banks of the 
Beyrout river, and went to see some beautiful orange gardens full of 
trees laden with fruit and flowers. The road home lay through some 
of the many orchards of mulberries, which are grown here as ex- 
tensively as vines in the wine-growing districts of France. The place 
is also famous for the numerous establishments for unwinding the 
silk from the cocoons, and for preparing the raw silk for the European 
manufacturers. The country round, for miles up the slope of 
Lebanon, has become one vast mulberry-orchard ; scarcely any other 
plant seems to be cultivated. Beyrout appears to be a large and 
prosperous town, well situated at the foot of the Lebanon, with 
the bay which bears its name spreading out before it. The view is 
glorious from this hotel, and the outlook over the distant mountains 
and the expanse of brilliant blue water is indescribably lovely. 

November 3.—An early ride through the bazaars showed us 
nothing extraordinary. They are chiefly full of Manchester prints, 
which are much worn by the women here. The cloth bazaar is a 
good one, and so is that for Lebanon work, of which there were 
some fine specimens. It is a sort of gold stuff worked with gay- 
coloured silks, and would look very well on furniture or for hangings. 
As at Cairo, the things are sold in queer old courts, but these are 
built in quite a different style of architecture. After a twelve-o’clock 
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breakfast we were packed and ready for a start, which we, however, 
decided to put off, as the preparations in the commissariat department 
were by no means complete. But as the horses were standing saddled 
at the door, we thought we might as well try them, and gave them a 
good gallop to the pine-wood. The ground was loose and sandy, and 
we found all the horses pretty good except one animal, which is 
decidedly lame, and must be changed. 

On returning to the hotel, Karam took us to see his preparations, 
and it was no longer possible to wonder at the delay in departure. 
He seems determined that the journey shall be made in the greatest 
comfort ; and yet it is against his own interest, for we pay him so 
much a day, and certainly did not expect a quarter of the luxuries 
he appears to be providing. 

A stormy evening; all the ships in the bay rolling and pitching 
tremendously. 

November 4.—We were roused at 6 a.M., and found the wind still 
high and the weather threatening, but we were determined to make a 
start, our time being limited. I still feel far from well, but perhaps 
the travelling and mountain air will set me all right, though I fancy 
my discomfort is caused by the sudden change from great heat to 
this really cool weather. 

Our baggage train of ten mules and one donkey started soon after 
eight, and by 9.30 we were on horseback with Karam and an atten- 
dant muleteer. The horses are not much to look at, but easy to ride 
and sure-footed, climbing up and down the stone staircases which 
represent roads in these parts. At first the road lay through the 
town, but we soon got out into pleasant shady lanes bordered by bam- 
boos, acacias, and aloes. Then we came out on the open sea-shore, 
and rode along the sand of St. George’s Bay, so called from being the 
supposed scene of the conflict between St. George and the Dragon. I 
wonder if the waves were as high on that occasion as they are 
to-day ! 

We next climbed up and down two tremendous rock staircases, 
crossed the Dog River, otherwise known as the Lycus or Nahr-el-Kelb, 
and arrived at the luncheon place. This was a curious little 
inn, built almost at the mouth of the river over a rapid stream, 
rushing from the rock and running through the middle of the inn. 
Two tables were placed bodily im the stream, so that if you liked you 
might sit with your feet and legs in the water. But we were satis- 
fied to eat the luncheon we had brought with us in the verandah 
under drier conditions, and enjoy the lovely view on either side. The 
rocks here are very fine, rising into abrupt cliffs 1,000 feet high; 
the river rushes into the dark blue sea beneath them, and the mingled 
waters rise and beat themselves into foam against their steep sides. 
A few women in bright-coloured draperies washing clothes on a little 
patch of sand, and the mules and donkeys tied up a little farther on, 
made all together a beautiful picture. A little higher up the river are 
the rock sculptures of Nahr-el-Kelb, curious flat tablets of Roman 
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origin, supposed to have been put up by different kings to commemo 
rate various expeditions and conquests in this part of Syria; but the 
figures and writings are much defaced and difficult to decipher. 

All the afternoon the rocky bridle-path led us up the steep 
sides of Lebanon, through vineyards and mulberry-orchards, past 
small villages, where we caught an occasional glimpse, through the 
open doors, of busy handlooms, weaving the beautiful gold-threaded 
‘Lebanon work.’ The air is much cooler at this height ; in fact, after 
sunset it became very cold, and in spite of the lovely scenery, none of 
us were sorry to come suddenly upon our tents pitched on a green space 
just beyond the village of Ajiltun. There was some anxiety also for 
the first sight of our moveable home for the next month. First, in 
the centre, was the dining tent, in which Tom and Albert sleep, but 
except for the beds, which are arranged so as to form most comfortable 
sofas in the day, you would never guess its ‘double duty.’ It is round in 
shape, and some eighteen feet in diameter, lined with gay-coloured stuff 
and well carpeted. The second tent is similar, and makes a com- 
fortable and pretty sleeping place for Evie and me; besides which 
there is a kitchen tent and all its belongings. I don’t think any of 
us slept much that first night; the horses and mules, which were 
picketed all round the tents for safety, made such odd noises. Occa- 
sionally one broke loose and came sniffing round the tent, only to 
entangle itself in the ropes and cause a good deal of confusion. 

November 5.—Breakfast was over by half-past seven, and by nine 
o'clock everything had been packed up and our long train began to 
move slowly off. We thought we had only six hours before us, and 
therefore took it easily the first part of the way. The views on all 
sides were exquisite, but particularly towards Beyrout over the sea, 
where the eye can follow the graceful curves of the coast. On the 
other hand rose the fantastic limestone rocks, standing out, here 
like a convent, there like the battlements of a fortress. Beautiful 
flowers grew in profusion on the hill-sides, cyclamens and crocuses of 
half-a-dozen different kinds, and every tiny rivulet ran through a soft 
green fringe of maidenhair fern. Nearly all the hill peaks are crowned 
by a convent, and some of these dwellings are very large. This is 
the principal country of the Maronites, most of whom have been 
educated at Rome. 

We were journeying along very comfortably, when unfortunately 
we took it into our heads to turn aside and see a remarkable natural 
bridge called ‘Ismel Hain,’ which has been much spoken of by 
travellers, and our guide never thought of telling us that it lay three 
and a half hours’ journey out of our way. The first part of the 
track was truly frightful; down a slippery rock staircase, some of 
whose steps were so steep that the horses almost sat on the top, 
dropping both their fore legs down at once, and then jerked their 
hind legs after them, with a sort of jump, which was most jarring, 
especially as the landing had to be made on a smooth sloping stone. 
It looked too endless to attempt to walk down it, so the only way 
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was to give the horses their heads completely, and sit as firm as one 
could. Two men walked by the side of Evie and me, to hold us on 
at the worst places, and catch us should we show any signs of falling 
off. However, we reached the bottom in safety, having only suffered 
from a severe shaking, and after winding along the steep banks of 
the river Nahr Sahib, we crossed it by a stone bridge and climbed up 
the opposite side of the mountain by an equally precipitous staircase. 
I do not think any description can give an idea of the tracks used 
for travelling in this country; the worst Swiss path might be a high 
road by comparison. Perhaps they most resemble—only they are 
a hundred times worse—the stony side of ‘Monte Moro,’ in Switzerland, 
where I remember we had to jump from stone to stone. The scenery 
was fine, but bleak, bare, and desolate, except in a few sheltered nooks 
of the hill-sides, which were filled with rhododendrons, sometimes in 
full blossom. 

At last the bridge we had come to see was reached, and certainly 
it is most wonderful. Imagine a span of 160 feet, flung over the 
river, and formed by the natural limestone rock. The illusion is 
perfect, for there are the abutments, piers, and buttresses exactly 
as if they had been built from a design. It was now two o'clock, and 
we had far to go. After a hasty lunch, therefore, and a much 
needed half-hour’s rest, we started again; but before half an hour 
was over, Karam and our yuide began to quarrel as to which was 
the right road. The worst of it was that neither seemed certain, and 
when we decided to follow Karam up a dreadful goat-track, it was 
only because he was our responsible leader. This path brought us, 
after a frightful scramble, into a sort of cul-de-sac among the lime- 
stone rocks—a spot without a blade of grass or vestige of vegeta- 
tion; it might easily have been the original of any of Doré’s illus- 
trated pages of Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ Here all traces of any path ended, 
and after trying one way down, which was too steep for even our 
«at-like horses, we began to feel that we were destined to pass a night 
on the mountains. It was now past five o’clock, and so dark that we 
«could hardly see our way by the fast fading twilight. A little lower 
down was a sheltered hollow, with some brushwood to make a fire. 
Here we hit upon a track, and so pursued our way again with 
great difficulty down to a lower range, whence we saw the lights of 
a village. Karam declared them to be those of Afka, but this was 
not very cheering intelligence, for they were on the other side of 
the gorge, and we were on the top of a tremendous precipice and had 
again lost the path. 

By this time I was so tired that I could hardly sit on my horse. 
We accordingly determined to stop, while the guides went on to‘try 
and find the track again. Tom and Albert laid me down in a 
sheltered corner, and attempted to make a fire out of our newspapers 
and brushwood, in the hope of attracting the attention of the villagers. 
Two snakes gliding away, when disturbed, from their bushy retreat, 
soon, however, made them desist from their efforts. Fortunately a little 
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brandy and wine was discovered, besides some fruit, a few bis- 
cuits, and a solitary egg! There were also some mackintoshes and 
a couple of Turkey rugs, which had been used as saddle-cloths. As 
for poor Karam, he was utterly broken-hearted at the idea of our 
passing the night out, and cried like a child. Of course he felt it 
was his fault for having mistaken the path. 

After some time the guides returned, declaring they had found 
the road, and we reluctantly mounted our poor tired horses again. We 
had not gone far before my horse nearly went over a steep bank. It 
was pitch dark and Karam had been leading him. Fortunately 
Albert walked next me, and was just in time to pull me off on the 
wrong side before the poor weary brute floundered over. ‘The odd 
thing was, that the horse did not appear at all the worse for his fall, 
so after an ineffectual attempt to walk over the huge stones, I was 
obliged to mount once more. For nearly three weary hours we wan- 
dered about, losing and finding the path alternately, until we were 
all completely exhausted. We then dismounted and laid ourselves 
down on the stony ground, sending the guides on to some distant 
lights, with orders to bring a native with torches to guide us to 
Atka. 

After a few minutes’ rest, Tom and Albert tethered the horses, 
and we spread one of the rugs under a large walnut-tree and lay down 
together, as close as possible, to keep ourselves warm. The two 
gentlemen took up outer positions with their revolvers in their hands 
ready for use: we put another rug over us and tried to go to sleep. 
But my dozes were haunted by recollections of bits of Murray’s Hand- 
book, such as, ‘This mountain is infested with jackals, panthers,’ 
&e. A vision also rose up before me of a certain Syrian shop in 
Cairo, full of splendid leopard and panther skins, which the owner 
told me had been killed in the valley of Afka. All day, too, we had 
been hearing stories of the evil deeds and bad character of the in- 
habitants of the whole district. So our slumbers were neither deep 
nor balmy, and it was a joyful moment when our guides returned 
with a couple of paper lanterns and the assurance that we were not 
far from the track, which would bring us in a quarter of an hour to 
our tents. We therefore, with some difficulty, remounted our weary 
steeds, and winding along the edge of several precipices, arrived at the 
encampment at half-past three. We were all far too tired to care for 
anything but our beds, and the servants had entirely given us up. 
Karam was in such a rage at finding no tents pitched, no one up, and 
no food prepared, that he flew at the head-cook and beat him vehe- 
mently, besides distributing a good many cuffs and kicks among the 
rest of the establishment. This sharp practice, though rather trying to 
the spectators, resulted in the production of an excellent dinner of four 
courses in a very short time ; and great was Karam’s disappointment 
at our being too tired to eat much of it. 

Saturday, November 6.—Everyone is so knocked up by yester- 
day’s fatigues that we must take things quietly to-day. It has 
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therefore been determined to give up going to the highest point of 
Lebanon by the cedars, and to take the mountain road lower down, 
which forms, as it were, the base of the triangle. Our original idea 
included the two sides. 

We started about ten o’clock down the valley to the beautiful foun- 
tain in the glen of Afka, the source of the ancient river Adonis. It 
issues from a limestone cave said to extend for miles into the 
mountain. When there is a storm on Lebanon the water becomes 
brightly tinged with the red minium earth, which has for centuries 
been called Adonis’s blood. Close by are the ruins of an ancient 
Roman temple, sacred to the worship of Venus and Adonis. The 
scenery is magnificent: the river watering the glen is overhung 
with fine trees; the arid rocks and abrupt limestone cliffs tower 
thousands of feet above; whilst before you, seeming to shut in the 
quiet valley, rises range after range of mountains. To-day the road 
has been rather better; and we climbed slowly up the rugged path, 
every step showing us new scenic beauties. We had a good view of 
a grove of cedars on the opposite side of the ravine; but the first 
sight is disappointing, for few of the old trees are left, and the younger 
growth has not such laterally spreading branches as one sees else- 
where, nor are these degenerate trees to be compared at the present 
date with the splendid forest of Teniet-el-Had in Algeria, which has 
not suffered from such constant and varied devastation. All these 
hills were once clothed with luxuriant cedar and pine forests, but 
they have been hewn down for ages past, not only for the Temple 
and other great buildings, but for houses at Tyre, Sidon, and all parts 
of Syria and Palestine, and none have been planted to replace them, 
nor have even the young ones been protected. They seed themselves 
in great profusion, but the cattle eat them almost all as soon as ever 
they appearahbove ground. Asmall chapel has been built at the cedar 
grove which crowns the highest point of Lebanon, and the attendant 
monks take as much care as they can of the trees. I am afraid, 
however, they do this for their own sakes, as their principal income 
is derived from the travellers who come from all parts of the world 
to visit these wide-spreading branches. We had not time to go up 
so high as this grove, but I heard from some friends we met shortly 
afterwards at Baalbek, who had just returned from seeing them, that 
two or three of the trees, supposed to have been saplings in the time 
of Solomon, are about eighty feet high and forty feet round the 
trunk. 

We arrived at Akurah, a mountain village, in about three hours, 
and after lunching on the banks of a lovely stream, found our tents 
pitched on a knoll just beyond the viilage, beneath three beautiful 
Turkey oaks, with a fine panorama of mountains and rocks stretching 
before us down to the sea. I was only too glad to lie down, and we 
were all quiet the rest of the day. The night was cold, with violent 
thunder-storms, accompanied by the first rain we have seen since 
leaving Brest. The effect of the thunder echoing among the moun- 
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tains was very grand, but the wind which followed was not so 
pleasant ; our tents shook and creaked, until we thought they must 
come down. 

Sunday, November 7.—The morning was bitterly cold, and it was 
a luxury to feel we had not to make an early start, for we had none 
of us recovered from the fatigue of Friday. I spent most of the day 
lying on my bed and reading, and I don’t think any of the others did 
much more. Tom read prayers in the morning, and in the afternoon 
he and Albert went for a stroll, whilst Evie and I found our way to a 
neighbouring stream, and washed out a few things. We had been 
led to expect the probability of a daily wash-out, and had therefore 
come but slenderly provided. As no one could be found to wash for 
us, it seemed best to take this opportunity of doing it for ourselves, 
in spite of its being Sunday. Our proceedings excited the greatest 
interest, and we soon found ourselves the centre of an admiring 
crowd. 

Akurah is a flourishing Arab village, quite on a par with its 
neighbours as to noise. Nobody and nothing seems ever to go to 
sleep. All night long the dogs bark, the children cry, the cocks crow, 
men and women shout and wrangle, and the rest of the animals make 
queer nondescript noises. But they are quite harmless, and squatted 
in a watchful and deeply interested circle, about fifty yards off, all 
this bright Sunday afternoon. In our turn we gazed at them, 
especially at some picturesque creatures with long guns, and an 
imposing-looking Bedouin, who rested idly on a lance about fourteen 
feet long and pointed at each end. Presently one of the crowd asked 
permission to show us a curious trick. Of course we signified our 
willing consent, through Karam, whereupon the man proceeded 
with all a conjuror’s gravity to place two common wine-bottles, filled 
with water, on the ground, a few inches apart. On the top of these 
he balanced nicely two tumblers, also filled to the brim with water. 
Then he laid a short, stout oak stick across, with an end just resting 
on each tumbler, and drawing his sword, cut the stick in two in 
two places with two strokes, and without spilling a single drop of the 
water. It was very cleverly done, and a real feat of skill, not a mere 
trick, with a substituted stick. 

One of the numerous native dogs, who always infest the camp 
directly it is pitched, attached himself to me to-day, and insisted on 
sleeping in our tent. 

Monday, November 8.—Yesterday’s thorough rest has completely 
refreshed all the camp, but the cold is intense. The sunrise was 
lovely, though at half-past eight, when we started, the sun had not 
risen sufficiently over the mountains to warm us. Our way led 
through a narrow gorge, and then by bleak bare hills; an incessant 
climb for two hours. By this time it had become intensely hot, yet 
with a sharp east-wind blowing; exactly like an English March day. 
The halt which Karam called, on the flat plateau at the top, gave us 
time to admire the magnificent view of the chain of Lebanon and 
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Anti-Lebanon, with the wide plain, some seven or eight miles 
across, stretching between. The highest peaks of the range were 
covered with snow. 

Almost immediately we began to descend a steep path, then 
crossed the lowest mountain spurs, and so made our way down to the 
plain itself. Here the travelling was more rapid, and we had 
crossed the river Orontes and reached Baalbek, after passing some 
Roman ruins, just as the moon was rising. The village is built on 
a green oasis in the midst of the long sandy plain, but we quickly 
left its narrow paths behind, and struck into a long subterranean 
passage, so pitch-dark that we could only make our way by the help 
of some cigar-lights which Albert fortunately had in his pocket. This 
tunnel led us out into the very centre of the court of the great 
Temple, and nothing I can write can convey any idea of the solemn 
beauty of the long colonnade of the Temple of the Sun or the six- 
columned frieze of the Temple of Baal, as we first saw them in the 
clear cold moonlight. 

Our tents were pitched, and we found in another corner those 
of some friends, with whom we spent a pleasant evening, comparing 
notes of Syrian travel and adventure. 

Tuesday, November 9.—The ruins .look even more beautiful by 
day than in the moonlight. The delicate details of the decorations 
are better seen, the fine sharpness of the acanthus leaves, and the 
beauty of the bas-reliefs and wreaths on the soffit or roof, between 
the colonnade and main building of the Temple of Jupiter. The 
mouldings in each square or octagon are perfectly exquisite. These 
temples stand on a platform still more ancient than themselves, com- 
prising three enormous stones 64 feet long by 13 high. From these 
colossal blocks they originally derived their name of trilithon, or 
* the three-stoned.’ 

The date of the temples is somewhere about 150 ap. The 
great Temple was a Pantheon, dedicated to all the deities of Helio- 
polis. The second Temple was dedicated to the Sun; but Venus 
was worshipped there. Theodosius destroyed them in 379, only two 
hundred years after they had been built; but the carvings on their 
ruins are still as perfect as on the day they were finished. The great 
portico is especially magnificent ; wreaths of foliage hang in graceful 
festoons on each side of the doorway, interspersed with Cupids and 
processions of dancing figures on the frieze. On the soffit of the 
door is a fine figure of an eagle, exactly like that in the Temple of 
Palmyra. It is an emblem of the Sun, to which the temple was 
dedicated. An earthquake has shaken the buildings to such an 
extent, that this keystone has dropped down at least two feet, and 
the huge block, weighing many tons, looks as if the slightest jar 
would bring it down at a moment’s notice. Indeed tlie whole gate- 
way appears equally toppling and dangerous, and yet it has remained 
precisely in the same perilous condition for an immense time. 

The interior of the great Temple of the Sun is as beautiful, each 
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of its ruined details as conscientiously finished, as the outside is 
grand in its noble proportions. The remains of a magnificent arch 
still exist, also the friezes, on which are carved endless processions of 
dancing figures, full of life and movement, in every attitude. It must 
have been a larger building than the Necropolis at Athens, and is of a 
higher architectural value than the temples at Thebes, though it is 
smaller in size. It is the temple which has best escaped destruction ; 
for, of the Temple of Baal, only six columns, supporting an ex- 
quisite and elaborate frieze, remain. This fragment stands on a large 
platform, which serves as a guide to the eye and imagination as to its 
original area. The circular Temple of Venus is almost entirely 
ruined, but the very little left is a perfect gem of beauty. 

An Arab temple close by has been built with columns and capitals 
taken from the various temples around, and looks like a melancholy 
parody. The large capitals have been placed on columns far too 
short and too small, and everything seems carefully mismatched. 

After a while we went outside to look once more at the enormous 
stones of the platform on which the temple stands. Then we strolled 
on to the stone-quarry, where a huge block remains waiting, as it has 
waited for many hundred years, for the finishing touch of its workmen. 
It is larger than any of the others used in the platforms, being 68 
feet long, and has been cut into its destined shape, but levelled at 
only one end. What a satire on human vanity and man’s desire to 
perpetuate his name, that there is not the faintest clue to the 
name of the builder of these colossal temples! Even that of the 
reigning king was only conjectured from an accidental remark of a 
writer in the seventh century, though it is known that the edifices 
themselves existed as far back as the second century. 

The start for the day’s journey was made after leaving the quarries, 
and just before turning round the shoulder of the hill, we paused to 
have one more look at the ruins, half-hidden by the clustering trees. 
Beautiful and suggestive as are the Roman ruins, these far exceed 
them, and are indeed finer than anything I have ever seen. 

Our road to Shurgaya lay over the same bare dreary hills. We 
lunched on a rocky spot, and then went on for four hours and a half 
more. This brought us to our destination, and we encamped just outside 
the village. It turned out to be a very noisy and sleepless night, for 
the jackals came down in troops from the mountains and surrounded 
the tents, and indeed the village, making most hideous noises. 

Wednesday, November 10.—After an early breakfast we made a 
capital start by eight o’clock, and enjoyed the two hours’ ride as far as 
Zebdany. The village itself stands most picturesquely, amid luxuriant 
orchards and gardens, just where the Abana rises,in a gorge of the moun- 
tains. After breakfast we followed the course of the river along a path 
fringed by trees and winding through orchards for some miles, and so 
emerged upon a marshy plain between the hills. We picked out a dryand 
grassy spot close by the riverside for the halt for luncheon, and then rode 
on through marvellous limestone gorges and stalactite formations, 
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to Suk Wady Burada, the site of the ancient city of Abila, the remains 
of which are yet to be seen, amid numerous rock tombs and tablets 
with inscriptions, high up the side of the mountains. We followed 
the course of the Burida (the Arabic name for Pharphar) down the 
valley until dark, then turned round the shoulder of the mountain, 
and arrived, by a frightful bit of road, at El Fijeh, our camping place 
for the night. It is a most romantic spot, and looked especially so 
with the moonlight shining on the rushing water. The tents were 
pitched on the banks of the rocky stream, not five feet from the edge, and 
there was barely room for them between the river and the precipitous 
rocks behind. We had a quiet night, which was a great treat, and 
only one jackal found us out. 

Thursday, November 11.—E] Fijeh is one of the largest fountains 
in Syria. Even at its source it is a river, a dozen feet deep, and clear 
as crystal. It rises from a limestone rock, over which stand the 
ruins of a Roman temple, and flows on as a rocky stream, exactly like 
the trout streams in Wales or Scotland, except that it is overhung with 
large walnut and fig trees.. The place was so delightful that we could 
not make up our minds to leave it, and lingered until teno’clock. The 
contrast seemed all the sharper when we found ourselves jogging 
along for three hours over the Sahara or Arabian desert. This stage 
ended at Dammar, a village about an hour from Damascus, on the 
only carriage-road in the whole of Syria—a road made by the French 
between Beyrout and Damascus. We did not follow it, however, but 
kept to the old mule track over the mountains, in order to get the cele- 
brated view of Damascus from the summit of the hills that surround the 
town. There is a ruined Arab temple at the top of the pass, and 
we lunched there in order to enjoy the scene at our leisure. We 
certainly thought ourselves well repaid for choosing the steep bridle- 
path when we caught the first glimpse of the city. Its domed 
mosques and peaceful minarets rise from amid masses of variegated 
foliage; it stands among trees of every description, which grow luxu- 
riantly on either side of the river. The Abana waters the plain here, 
and so converts the dreary desert land into a rich and fertile country, 
covered with fruit-trees—some of which grow to the size of English 
forest trees—and luxuriant crops of many kinds. 

With the same lovely view ever before our eyes, we descended the 
hill and soon reached Damascus, the most ancient city in the world, 
and one which has continued to flourish, in spite of all disadvantages, 
under its numerous rulers from the time of Abraham untilnow. Like 
all Eastern cities, the interior is disappointing. The streets are dusty 
and narrow, and the effect of the shabby houses and dilapidated walls 
is rather that of a collection of villages huddled together than of a 
large and important city. Our first call’was made at an excellent 
hotel kept by a Greek. Its courtyards, with fountains playing, and 
with large orange trees shadowing the whole place, looked so enticing, 
its myrtles and jessamines and marble floors so cool, and its bedrooms 
so clean and comfortable, that we felt quite sorry it had not been 
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arranged that we should stay there, instead of pitching our tents in 
one of the far-famed gardens of Damascus. 

From the hotel we made a progress through the picturesque 
bazaars. Here they are covered-in buildings, swarming with people 
in every variety of Oriental costume. Turks, Syrians, Maronites and 
Druses of the town jostle each other. Now a Bedouin of the desert 
rides by on a beautiful Arab mare, with his long, pointed lance at 
rest, followed by other Bedouins on foot and in rags; unsuccessful 
robbers, possibly. 

We wandered about for some time, greatly amused by looking at 
a crowd assembled to await the Prince of Prussia’s arrival. At 
last we sauntered on to our tents, but a great. disappointment 
awaited us in the appearance of the garden in which they had been 
pitched. Its roses were over, the grass looked parched and dusty, 
and the Abana flowed low and sluggishly in its bed. But it was too 
late to alter now, so there was nothing for it except to dress and go 
and dine at the hotel. We made a droll cavalcade, on horseback, the 
gentlemen with loaded pistols, and the attendants, who carried lan- 
terns, bristling with weapons. The table-d’héte was rather bare 
of guests to-night, for the diligence which plies between here and 
Beyrout, and brings the travellers in time for dinner, did not arrive 
at all, having been required for the use of the Prince of Prussia, 
as it is the only carriage in all Syria! We returned to the tents in 
the same melodramatic procession, and had, besides, four soldiers to 
guard the tents during the night. 

Friday, November 12.—Another cold and lovelyday. Friday is 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, and they make it market-day as well, so 
that the Bedouins of the desert, who come from long distances, may 
combine their temporal and spiritual duties comfortably, and do their 
marketing and go to the mosque on the same day. The streets were 
even more crowded than last night, with varied and wonderful cos- 
tumes, and so closely packed that it was difficult to make one’s way 
through them. In one corner stood a Bedouin Anazeh, of the tribes 
from near Palmyra, bargaining for a cane to make a spear, his goat’s- 
hair cloak, with its broad black and white stripes, hanging from his 
stalwart shoulders. Another of the tribe, hard by,seemed to be doing his 
best to sell a horse, whilst others again rode by with an abstracted air, the 
graceful mares they bestrode often closely followed by whinnying foals. 
Groups of Turkish, Jewish, or Christian women make their purchases 
with quite as much earnestness and gesticulation as housewives nearer 
home, whilst their lords and masters lounged near, probably keeping 
an eye on the domestic expenditure, but apparently only intent on 
buying sweetmeats from some of the many vendors. There were no 
Franks except ourselves. 

"- It required great interest to get an order from the Turkish 
Governor of Damascus to see the great mosque, and the firman 
was only at last obtained through the good offices of Captain 
Burton, the celebrated traveller, now Consul here. The hour 
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arranged for the visit was early, 9.30 a.M., and of course the 
first thing to be done when we reached the mosque, followed by a 
dense crowd, was to take off our boots. It is an enormous building, 
of great antiquity, but of no architectural beauty, used successively, 
in various ages, as a heathen temple, a Christian church, and an 
Arab mosque, and now falling into decay. We went through into 
the outer court, and so up the steep steps of the minaret, whence there 
was a fine bird’s-eye view of the city. After we had seen all worth 
seeing about the mosque, we went on to look at some Turkish and 
Jewish houses. They were all built on precisely the same plan as 
the hotel, with outer and inner courts, fountains, orange-trees, flat 
roofs and divans, and were all more or less richly decorated and fur- 
nished according to the wealth and taste of the respective owners. 
After a twelve-o’clock breakfast, we sallied forth to visit the gold- 
and silver-smiths’ bazaars. They are something like the crypt of an 
old church, with smoke-blackened pointed arches, and divisions run- 
ning from column to column, looking like old-fashioned square pews. 
Every division contains three or four men, each with his little pan 
of fire and pair of bellows. In these dingy dens most exquisite 
workmanship can be produced. What I found the most interesting 
were the ornaments worn by the Bedouin women, often heavily set 
with jewels, and the anklets and bracelets hung with bells, delighted in 
by Jewesses. There were also some golden ‘ tantours,’ or horns, from 
which, on great occasions, drops the veil of a well-dressed Jewish 
woman. Though the things looked curious, I did not feel tempted to 
buy much, and we soon left the bazaar and went on to see the walls 
and their aurious projecting windows, from one of which St. Paul was 
let down in a basket. After this we passed to the gates at the end 
of the ‘street called Straight,’ and so on to the house of Naaman the 
Syrian, which is now an hospital for lepers, the original Roman stones 
having received many additions to enlarge the building. There was 
also to be seen the great sycamore which grows in one of the bazaars, 


and is of goodly proportions, thirty-eight feet round the trunk, and of 
unknown age. 


At Damascus, as well as at Beyrout and Cairo, sugar-canes are 
sold at the corner of every street, and the children seem to be per- 
petually sucking pieces of them. We tried some, and found the juice 
very good, and if you only buy a cane long enough you may do the 
same as we saw many passers-by doing, suck one end, and occasion- 
ally beat your donkey with the other. 


ANNIE BRASsEY. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tenant Rigut 1nN IRELAND. 


RELAND has for many years been comparatively prosperous. She 
has been thriving on the profits of her trade with England, and 
reaping to the full the advantage which proximity to England 
afforded her. She has been to a great extent without any more 
formidable competitor than the English farmer, and her agricultural 
produce has at all times found in England a ready market at remu- 
nerative prices. The prosperity of the great masses of the population 
of the United Kingdom caused moreover an increased demand for 
those articles of consumption which Ireland was best adapted to 
produce, and as the result of these combined advantages agricultural 
interests in Ireland have been until lately in a very satisfactory con- 
dition. Anyone who was familiar with the state of Ireland some 
twenty-five years since, and who again saw it four or five years ago, 
observed at once the enormous advance which the country had made, 
and the marked improvement in the condition of the agricultural 
classes. The fact was patent and undeniable. 

Unfortunately, however, a change has taken place. First came 
diminished trade, then a series of indifferent harvests, then, and most 
important of all, foreign competition on a scale hitherto unknown. 
Prices drooped, then fell considerably; unusual inclemency of the 
spring and summer, and the lateness of all farming operations, told 
also in many ways on the farmers and agricultural labourers; and it 
has lately become evident that the agricultural depression prevailing 
in the United Kingdom has extended itself in some measure to Ireland. 
This unfavourable change first made itself apparent in the poorer 
parts of the country districts, which, owing to their remoteness from 
the great markets and industrial and intellectual centres of England, 
have shared least in the general progress, and have always been 
the most backward. 

Unfortunately, every grievance, and nearly every misfortune, in 
Ireland is made the occasion for an agitation of some sort or other, 
and the present depression has not been permitted to be an exception 
to the general rule. An agitation was set on foot in the counties of 
Mayo and Galway—lying in the extreme west of Ireland—which 
has attracted considerable attention and excited some anxiety 
amongst those brought more immediately into contact with it. 
The opportunity afforded by the hard times was too tempting not 
to be instantly seized on by some of those agitators who are ever 
on the look-out for the means of gaining notoriety, and as the 
subject was one appealing to the real interests of the tenant farmers, 
there was not much difficulty in inaugurating a movement for a 
reduction of rents. With this view a series of public meetings was 
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held in the counties just mentioned; excitement was propagated from 
district to district, and the cry arose not merely for a reduction of 
rents but against rents altogether, and even against the fundamental 
rights of property. 

‘Let your agitation be, the land of Ireland for the people of 
Ireland ’ was the advice given by one speaker at one of the meetings. 
Another speaker said— 


‘ Let the tenant farmers meet together and consult and settle what would 
be a fair equitable rent, and if that is not accepted by the landlord, let 
them pay none at all. (Great cheering, and loud cries of “ None at all.” 
A Voice—‘ Let them do that.” Great cheering.) Let the landlords who 
refuse take the consequences of refusal on their own heads. (Cheers.) 
Extermination of the people on the one hand—and we cannot shut our 
eyes to the lessons of the past—extermination of the exterminators on the 
other. (Applause.)’ 


The speech of Mr. O’Connor Power, who represents the county of 
Mayo, especially deserves attention. He is reported to have said— 


‘If you ask me to state in a brief sentence what is the Irish land 
question, I say it is the restoration of the land to the people of Ireland. 
And if you ask me for a solution of the land question in accordance with 
philosophy, experience, and common sense, I shall be equally brief and 
explicit. Abolish landlordism, and make the man who occupies and culti- 
vates the soil the owner of the soil. (Applause.)’ 


Another well-known member of Parliament, Mr. Parnell, proposed 
at one of the meetings the following resolution— 


‘That . . . . justice and the vital interests of Ireland demand 
such a re-adjustment of the land tenure—a re-adjustment based upon the 
principle that the occupier of the land shall be the owner thereof—as 
will prevent further confiscation of the tenant's property by unscrupulous 
landlords, and will secure to the people of Ireland their natural right to the 
soil of their country.’ 


Language is never carefully measured at Irish public meetings, and 
too much importance may be attached to these utterances. The 
speeches, and the comments on them, indicate clearly enough, how- 
ever, the real drift of many of the agitators. 

Convoked and held on the pretext of devising a remedy against 
the effects of the agricultural depression, the meetings were utilised 
to propagate the ‘ Nationalist ’ cause, and to prepare the way for the 
candidates of the extreme ‘ Nationalist’ party which is to figure so 
conspicuously, and to effect: so much, in the next Parliament. That 
this was well understood at the time is proved by the noteworthy fact 
that the Roman Catholic clergy, who are almost invariably associated 
with the people, held aloof from the meetings, and in some instances 
discountenanced them. The most violent, as in all such cases, made 
themselves most conspicuous, and showed their true feelings by cheer- 
ing for the French Revolution, for Cetewayo, for the Zulus, and for 
the Irish Republic. 
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Such features of the agitation must not conceal the fact that a 
considerable number of tenant farmers took part in the meetings 
actuated by a real desire to have their rents abated, and the Land 
Laws modified in their favour. In other parts of Ireland, moreover, 
meetings of a very temperate character have been held for similar 
objects, and once the scene changes from Mayo and Galway, and 
the wires are no longer pulled by the Nationalist agitators, the 
violent language ceases. At Borrisoleigh, in co. Tipperary, the people 
contented themselves with describing the circumstances which had 
reduced their earnings or profits, and with a ‘solemn and earnest 
request’ to their landlords for a reduction of rent. Elsewhere, the 
language has been equally moderate. There have been a few meet- 
ings of Roman Catholic clergy confirming the statements of the 
tenant farmers; and in several counties some of the boards of Poor 
Law guardians have passed resolutions recommending the case of the 
tenants to the kind consideration of the landlords. 

The canses of their suffering, as stated by the farmers themselves, 
are the succession of bad harvests since 1876, the competition with 
foreigners, Americans or others, in the breeding and sale of stock, grow- 
ing of crops, manufacture of butter, and other articles of agricultural 
produce; and these, doubtless, are the main causes of the depression: but 
there are certain additional circumstances which tend to make many 
of the tenants feel the effects of these more at present than they 
would otherwise have done. In many parts of the country large 
numbers of the tenant farmers, in their efforts to tide over an un- 
remunerative season, had recourse to the banks, and borrowed money— 
they were easily able to do this, for it was the practice of Irish banks 
to lend considerable sums to the farmers; but the shock given by the 
failure of the Glasgow and other banks not only restricted the 
practice, but induced the Irish banks to call for payment of outstand- 
ing loans. There are also in Ireland a large number of money lenders, 
who advance money at high rates of interest, to whom the farmers 
were indebted. These men demanded payment. The demand coming 
at so inconvenient a time, pressed. heavily on their already diminished 
resources, and between this and lower prices for their produce, large 
numbers of the tenant farmers have undoubtedly been brought into 
rather hard straits. 

As to the immediate claim for a reduction of rents it is impossible 
to lay down any general principle. Rents vary immensely in 
Ireland ; as a rule they are lower on large than on small properties, 
and they are also lower on properties which have been long held by 
the same families than on those acquired within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years.. The majority of landlords in Ireland manage their 
estates fairly and generously, and many of them have not raised their 
rents for years, notwithstanding the increase in the value of agricultural 
produce, but have allowed tenants to reap the full benefit of this increase. 
On the other hand there are some, mostly small landowners, who 
cannot afford to be indulgent, men who have been in business, and 
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have invested their savings in some small property, and who are 
more or less dependent on the rents they receive. There are also 
men who have bought land as a monetary speculation, and who 
endeavour to get the largest return for their investment both in the 
present and with a view to the disposal of the land at a high price 
on account of its large rental. It is clearly impossible therefore to 
estimate the claims of the tenant farmers by any general rule. Each 
case must be settled on its own merits between landlord and tenant. 

It is also difficult to decide exactly how far the distress is general. 
So far as statistics attest to the state of the country, they show that 
the present year is in some respects one of the worst that has been 
recently known, and all the figures by which the prosperity of the 
country is usually gauged tend to establish the conclusion that there 
has been a marked diminution in the wealth of the people. Pauper- 
ism has increased ; the deposits in banks have decreased; the export 
trade has been on a smaller scale ; the consumption of luxuries less ; 
railway traffic has fallen off; bankruptcies of farmers have been more 
numerous, and the means of disposing of agricultural produce some- 
what diminished. 

The truest approximation to the depreciation which has taken 
place is probably to be found in the reductions in rent which have 
been already made by some landlords in Ireland, and with which the 
tenants have expressed themselves satisfied. In some instances the 
reduction granted has been 10 per cent., in others 15. The latter 
rate has been in the poorer districts and amongst the smaller 
farmers ; the former has been made, notably, by one of the most 
liberal and intelligent of Irish landlords, who devotes himself to agri- 
culture, and who is an authority on the subject, and the calculation 
made in this case may be held to represent as nearly as possible the 
true depreciation which has taken place. 

One conclusion appears evident from the experience of the last 
few years, and that is, that Ireland will not have it her own way in 
the English markets so much as formerly. She will henceforth be 
subjected to far keener competition. It behoves her then to apply 
herself with increased energy to meet and triumph over this competi- 
tion. Everything that the widest experience can teach, or that science 
can suggest, should be employed with this object in view. There is 
great room for improvement in the system of agriculture that prevails ; 
one of her staple trades—that in butter—is being incalculably 
damaged by sheer carelessness and ignorance; hundreds of thousands 
of acres of valuable land are through bad farming scarcely turned to 
any account; many of her great resources are but imperfectly utilised, 
and others are totally neglected. If Ireland is to triumph over 
foreign competition all this must be remedied. A reduction of rent 
will not meet the exigencies of the case, for that is to impoverish a 
class, and not to enrich the country. Nothing but the fullest de- 
velopment of the resources of the country will enable her to triumph, 
and to attain this end both landlords and tenants will have to do 
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their utmost. Nothing less than the welfare of the country and of 
her people is at stake, and self-interest at least should urge them 
to higher exertions than they have yet made. 

It is right to say so much on general grounds. But it is also 
undeniable that the case of Irish tenant farmers is peculiar, and 
deserves political consideration. 

It was hoped at the time the Land Act was passed that the Irish 
land question was finally settled, but the experience of ten years has 
belied this expectation. The great objects of the Act were to give 
security to tenants for the improvements made by them on their 
holdings (in Ireland nearly all improvements are made by them) and 
to prevent their being turned adrift upon the world without some 
compensation from their landlords. These objects have been in great 
measure effected, for tenants are now able to obtain compensation for 
improvements which they make, and compensation for disturbance 
when ‘capriciously’ evicted from a farm. The Act has, it may 
be remarked, mainly benefited the small farmers—a fact that is proved 
by the statistics of the working of the Act—the average sum of com- 
pensation granted to tenants on the termination of their tenure being 
98/. each in 1878. But even as regard this class, further legislation 
might at least be considered. 

The fear which is always before the tenant’s eyes, and which 
makes him cling so tenaciously to the land he occupies, is that 
if he gives up that means of supporting life, his future is clouded 
in uncertainty. The Land Act, by securing him compensation 
on leaving his holding, secured him the means of emigrating or 
of removing to some centre of industry and supporting himself till he 
could get employment. But if he falls into a year’s arrear of rent— 
and a tenant is always six months in arrear—he can be evicted, and 
thus, by an event which might happen to even the best tenant, he is 
excluded from some of the benefits of the Act. The Poor Law, even 
in the last resort, gives him no certainty of relief, for in Ireland the 
able-bodied labourer or artizan has no right to relief, the guardians 
having the decision whether he is to be considered destitute or not. 
In Ulster the tenant is more advantageously circumstanced, for the 
Ulster tenant-right system has the great advantage that when the 
tenant gives, or is forced to give, up his farm, he is able to sell the 
tenant-right thereof. Even the non-payment of a year’s rent does 
not preclude his doing this, for though he may be compelled to give 
up the farm, he is able to pay those arrears out of the sum he receives 
as tenant-right, and he is left with sufficient funds to emigrate or to 
make another start in life. 

These two points may appear comparatively small ones, but they 
really have much to do with the discontent of the small tenant farmers 
in the South and West of Ireland, with the obstinate position at times 
assumed by them, and their readiness to participate in agitation. In 
the one case the tenants see themselves placed, for no sufficient 
reason, upon a different footing from persons of their class in England, 
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and dealt with less libetally by the laws of the country than if they 
were Englishmen, for in England the labourer has a right to. relief if 
he becomes destitute. In the other case they see themselves placed 
in a less favourable position than some of their own class in the same 
country ; and what is even more calculated to make them aggrieved 
is, that the laws to which this difference is due are applied in such a 
way as to excite the feeling that it is because they are Irish that they 
are so treated, for the laws which are most beneficial to the tenants pre- 
vail in those parts of the country inhabited principally by the descen- 
dants of English and Scotch settlers. 

The Land Act affected mainly tenants holding by annual tenure 
—a class constituting more than three-fourths of the tenantry 
of Ireland. It also benefited leaseholders, so far as regards their 
obtaining compensation for certain permanent improvements made 
by them, and it extended the leasing powers of landlords. In this 
latter respect, however, it did not go far enough, for as the law still 
stands there is on the one hand a distinct discouragement to taking 
leases, and on the other hand there are distinct difficulties in the 
way of granting them. Many landlords in Ireland, convinced that 
the system of small farms held from year to year, which they found 
so extensively to prevail, was not conducive either to the welfare 
of the people or to the development of the wealth of the country, 
determined on substituting, as far as they could, the system of large 
farms held under leases, and in many parts of the country efforts 
were made to effect the change. It was, in fact, an attempt to 
introduce the system of agriculture to which Scotland owes so much. 
But the laws which in the one country gave encouragement to the 
system, in the other country threw impediments in the way. 

In Scotland, by a law dating so far back as 1469, a priority was 
given to a farming lease over any encumbrance. The result was that 
under a lease the tenant obtained full security in his leasehold for the 
stipulated term, and with this certainty of tenure developed the 
resources of the farm and turned them to the best account. In 
Ireland the reverse is the law, and certain encumbrances are given 
priority over a lease. The effect of this is that a landlord whose 
property is encumbered is unable to grant a thoroughly valid lease, 
for he cannot grant a lease that will bind any person having a 
mortgage on his estates prior to his life interest, and so the lease- 
holder does not obtain the same security as under a Scotch lease, 
for in the event of the bankruptcy of the landlord the lease can 
be set aside by any prior encumbrancer.! When we consider that 





See ‘A Practical Treatise on the Laws of Compensation to Tenants in Ireland,’ 
&e., &c. By Isaac Butt, Q.C. Paragraphs 688, 689. 

‘A lease granted under this Act (1870) confers no title against any one except 
the grantor, and those who claim the reversion by a title subsequent to his limited 
estate. . . . . The tenant might be evicted by any person who had an estate in 
the lands prior to that of the grantor of the lease. . . . . It willalso be subject 
to any encumbrances existing on the estate at the period of its grant. An encum- 
brancer who could not obtain payment of his debt by a sale, subject to the lease, 
would be entitled to all the estate discharged of the lease.’ 
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by far the greater number of landed proprietors have encum- 
brances or charges on their property, we can appreciate at once 
how extensive are the evils resulting from giving an encumbrance 
priority over a lease. Any reform which by affording greater 
security to a leaseholder would encourage improving tenants in 
the cultivation of the land, would, in the general interests of the 
country, be desirable. A proposal was made at the time the Land 
Bill was under discussion to assimilate the Irish law to the Scotch 
law in this respect, but it was not adopted. The subject deserves 
reconsideration, for it is doubtless in some measure due to this state 
of the law in Ireland that large farmers are induced to participate, 
as some of them have done, in agitation. A far greater reform was 
effected some thirty years ago when immense injury was being 
inflicted on the country through the large number of encumbered 
estates. An Act was then passed which virtually compelled the sale 
of such estates, regardless of the many interests involved, and it 
would be now comparatively but a very small reform to allow an 
encumbered proprietor to make a valid lease. 

But the most perfect form of security which can be obtained is when 
the tenant is his own landlord; and as the advantages of security of 
tenure are so great in an agricultural point of view, it appears most 
eminently desirable—especially under the altered condition of trade 
—that Parliament should afford as great facilities as possible to tenant 
farmers to enable them to become their own landlords, or, in other 
words, landed proprietors. 

Two efforts have been made by Parliament in this direction: the 
first under the Irish Church Act in 1869, the second under the Irish 
Land Act of 1870. The first has been most eminently successful, 
the second has been unsuccessful. By the Irish Church Act it was 
provided that all the lands belonging to the then Established Church 
should be sold, and that the tenants should have the right of pre- 
emption of their farms at a fair price, which was fixed by a valuation. 

In 1878 the Commissioners who were charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act reported that by the end of 1877 over 5,000 
tenants had purchased their holdings, and they stated that they had 
received reports showing that considerable improvements had already 
been effected on their properties by the new owners—new houses had 
been built, and fencing, draining, and reclamation of bog land was 
proceeding in many ‘Binoes, According to the latest Report, the 
large number of 5,623 tenants had purchased their holdings, and an- 
other year’s experieneé had served to confirm the opinion as to the 
beneficial results of the provisions in the Act for creating a body of 
small proprietors. The success of the project therefore was complete, 
and in view of the failure of the project under the Land Act, it is 
interesting to understand the means by which success was gained. 

The Commissioners, who entered fully into the matter in their 
Ropact for 1876, stated that they attributed their success to two 

causes. The first was the advantageous terms on which the purchase 
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money of the holding was payable—one-fourth of the price only had 
to be paid in cash, the rest was placed on mortgage, and was re- 
payable by instalments. The second cause was, the farmer had not 
been obliged to take the initiative in opening negotiations for the 
purchase of his farm, nor afterwards to conduct any correspondence on 
the subject. 


‘Everything has been made easy to him. A fair price has been put 
upon his farm, full printed explanations and instructions accompanied the 
offer which was sent to him. He has had only to write, or get written for 
him, from one to six words on a printed form supplied to him ; to sign his 
name or affix his mark ; to provide within three months one fourth of the 
purchase money, and the thing was done. He was transformed without 
trouble to himself from a rent-paying tenant into a landed proprietor. Short 
and simple forms of conveyance and mortgage were settled and printed by our 
authority, and thus the cost of the transaction was reduced to a minimum.’ 


The operation, so far as it could be effected by the Church 
Commissioners, has now been virtually concluded, nearly all the 
Church lands having been sold; and henceforward, therefore, if 
tenants are to become purchasers of their holdings, they can only do 
so under the provisions of the Land Act. In that Act were embodied 
certain clauses introduced by Mr. John .Bright, M.P., and commonly 
called the Bright clauses, which were intended to facilitate the 
acquisition by the tenants by purchase of lands offered for sale in 
the Landed Estates Court. It was hoped they would gradually 
create a peasant proprietary in Ireland. Practically, however, these 
clauses failed in their object, and in the seven years (1871 to 1877) 
only 710 tenants purchased their holdings. The failure having 
become evident, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the clauses, and to report 
whether any further facilities should be given for promoting the 
purchase of land by occupying tenants. Their report is strongly in 
favour of such facilities being given. They point out that when 
estates are offered for sale there is a general desire on the part of 
the tenantry to become absolute owners of their farms, and they 
express the belief—in which almost everyone must share—that a 
substantial increase in this way in the number of small proprietors. 
would give stability to the social system in Ireland, and would tend 
to spread contentment, and promote industry and thrift amongst 
the Irish peasantry. 

How, then, have such desirable results been thwarted? The 
Bright clauses were founded on the expectation that properties sold 
by the Landed Estates Court could be divided into lots suited to 
the tenant’s wishes; and to enable a tenant to purchase his holding 
the Board of Works was authorised to advance him two-thirds of 
the purchase money to be secured on mortgage. They also contem- 
plated a sale direct from landlord to tenant, and gave some 
facilities towards such an arrangement being effected. This latter 
plan failed completely, and the former has not been successful in 
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practice. The causes to which the failure is attributed are varied, 
and are mostly of a too technical character to be here detailed ; but 
the principal would appear to be the insufficient opportunities 
afforded to tenants by the Landed Estates Court in the division of 
the estates into convenient sized lots, the insufficient loan by the 
Board of Works, the difficulties and expense attending the transfer 
of real property, and finally, the want of information amongst the 
tenants as to the terms and method of conducting the purchase, as 
well as the expense. The Committee said the fundamental difficulty 
of the present system was the division of the lots to suit the tenant 
purchasers without injuring the interests of those whose property 
was being sold; and they were unable to see any other way of 
effecting the desired object than that of constituting some body 
which should be entrusted with sufficient funds to enable them to 
purchase suitable estates when offered for sale, with the view of 
afterwards selling the same to so many of the tenants as, with the 
aid of advances through the Board of Works, might be able and 
willing to buy ; and disposing of the residues (if any) at such times 
and in such manner as would be most productive. 

There are of course many objections to this scheme, but the end 
to be obtained is so desirable, and involves in so many different. ways 
the welfare of the country, that unless some other more satisfactory 
scheme can be devised, the experiment at least should be made. No 
greater experiment was ever made in dealing with Irish problems 
than the constitution of the Encumbered Estates Court, yet it was 
most eminently successful, and to its instrumentality is owing much 
of the prosperity Ireland now enjoys; and it is quite possible that 
another court or body which should fulfil the functions pointed out 
for it by the Committee might confer even greater benefit upon the 
country. The subject was brought forward in Parliament last 
Session, and although the resolution proposed was met at first by 
opposition from the Government, yet the opinion in the House of 
Commons was so decided in favour of measures being taken towards 
facilitating the creation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, that 
the Government had to withdraw their opposition. It is to be hoped 
that although the matter was shelved for a season, no length of time 
will be permitted to elapse before it is brought forward again and 
satisfactorily dealt with. 

We could urge much in favour of every possible facility being 
given towards creating a peasant proprietary in Ireland. We believe 
that such a class would be an immense advantage to the country in 
every way, and that its creation would be the crowning and most 
successful of England’s efforts to conciliate Ireland. Substantial 
reforms of this nature, calculated to improve the condition of the 
people, and to give them a fixed interest in the soil to which they 
are devotedly attached, can alone destroy the germs of im- 
practicable agitation in the sister island, and unite it on a basis of 
common interest with the Empire. 
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CHENEYS AND THE House or Russet. 


* a gardener and his wife,’ Mr. Tennyson tells us, ‘laugh at the 

claims of ‘long: descent.’ If it be so, the laugh is natural, for 
our first: parents: were ‘novi homines,’ and could not appreciate what 
they did not possess. Nevertheless, in all nations which have achieved 
any kind of eminenee,particular families have stood out conspicuously 
for generation after generation as representatives. of political prin- 
ciples, as soldiers or statesmen, as ruling in their immediate neighbour- 
hoods with delegated authority, and receiving homage voluntarily 
offered.. They have furnished the finer tissues in the corporate body 
of the national life, and have given to society its unity and coherence. 
In times of war they have fallen freely on the battle-field.. In times 
of discord and civil strife their most illustrious members have been the 
first to bleed on the seaffold. An English family, it has been said, 
takes rank according to the number of its members which have been 
hanged. With men, as with animals and plants, peculiar properties 
are propagated by breeding. Each child who has inherited a noble 
name feels,a special call to do no dishonour to it by unworthy actions. 
The family falls in pieces when its characteristics disappear. But, 
be the cause what it may, there is no instance, ancient or modern, of 
any long protracted national existence where an order of aristocracy 
and gentry are not to be found preserving their identity, their influence, 
and their privileges of birth through century after century. They 
haye no monopoly of genius. A gifted man rises out of the people, 
receiving his patent; of nobility, as Burns said,.* direct from Almighty 
God.’ He makes a name and a position for himself; but when the 
name is made, he hands it on, with distinction printed upon it, to his 
children and his children’s children. More is expected from the sons 
of eminent parents,than from other men,and if the transmitted quality 
is genuine more comes out of them. It is not talent. Talent is but 
partially hereditary, if at all: The virtue that runs in the blood is 
superiority of courage or character; and courage and character, far more 
than cleverness, are the conditions indispensable for national leaders. 
Thus without exception, in all great peoples, hereditary aristocracies 
have formed themselves, and when aristocracies have decayed or dis- 
appeared the state has degenerated along with them. The fall of a no- 
bility may be a cause of degeneracy, or it may only be a symptom ; but 
the phenomenon itself is a plain matter of fact, true hitherto under all 
forms of political constitution, monarchic, oligarchic, or republican, 
Republics have held together as long as they have been strung with 
patrician sinews; when the; sinews. crack the republic becomes @ 
democracy, and; the. unity of the commonwealth. is shivered into a 
heap of disconnected atoms, each following its own laws of gravitation 
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towards its imagined interests. Athens and Rome, the Italian Re- 
publics, the great kingdoms which rose out of the wreck of the Roman 
Empire, tell the same story. The modern Spaniard reads the records 
of the old greatness of his country on the tombs of the Castilian 
nobles, and in the ruins of their palaces. They and the glory of the 
Spanish race have departed together. The Alvas and the Olivarez’s, 
the Da Leyvas and Mendozas may have deserved their fall, but when 
they fell, and no others had arisen in their places, the nation fell. 
Hitherto no nation has been able to sustain itself in a front place 
without an aristocracy of some kind maintained as the hereditary 
principle. So far the answer:of history is uniform. The United 
States may inaugurate a new experience. With the one exception of 
the Adams’s, the great men who have shown as yet in American 
history have left no representatives to stand at present in the front 
political ranks. There are no Washingtons, no Franklins, no Jeffer- 
sons, no Clays or Randolphs now governing states or leading debates 
in Congress. How. long this will continue, how long the determina- 
tion that all men shall start equal in the race of life will prevail 
against the instinctive tendencies of successful men to perpetuate their 
names is the most interesting of political problems. The American 
nationality is as yet too young for conclusions to be built on what it 
has done hitherto, or has forborne to do. We shall know better two 
centuries hence whether equality and the ballot-box provide better 
leaders for a people than the old methods of birth and training. 
France was cut in pieces in the revolution of 1793, and flung into the 
Medean caldron, expecting to emerge again with fresh vitality. The 
rash experiment has not succeeded up to this time, and here too we 
must wait for what her future will bring forth. So far the nations 
which have democratized themselves have been successful in producing 
indefinite quantities of money. If money and money-making will 
secure their stability, they may look forward hopefully—not otherwise. 

We, too, have travelled far on the same. road. We can continue 
to say, ‘ Thank God we have stilla House of Lords,’ but it is a House 
of Lords which is allowed to stand with aconditional tenure. It 
must follow, it must not lead, the popular will. It has been preserved 
rather as an honoured relic of a state of things which is passing away, 
than as representing any actual forces now existing. We should not 
dream of creating a hereditary branch of legislature if we had to 
begin over again; being there, we let it remain as long as it is 
harmless. Nevertheless, great families have still a hold upon the 
country, either from custom or from a sense of their value. Seven- 
and-forty years are gone since the great democratic Reform Bill, 
yet the hereditary peers must still give their consent to every law 
which passes. Their sons and cousins form a. majority in the House 
of Commons, and even philosophic Radicals doubt if the character of 
the House would be improved without men there whose position in 
society is secured, and who can therefore afford to be patriotic. How 
long a privileged order will hold its ground against the tendencies of 
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the age depends upon itself and upon the objects which it places 
before itself. If those who are within the lines retain, on the whole, 
a superior tone to those outside, and if access to the patrician order 
is limited to men who have earned admission there by real merit, the 
Upper House will be left in spite of ballot and universal suffrage, or 
perhaps by means of them, for generations to come. But the 
outlook is not without its ugly features, and should anything happen 
to stir the passions of the people as they were stirred half a century 
ago, the English peerage would scarcely live through another storm. 

Whatever future may be in store for them, the past at any rate is 
their own, and they are honourably proud of it. The Roman preserved 
in his palace the ashes of his titled ancestors, and exhibited their 
images in his saloons. The English noble hangs the armour which 
was worn at Flodden or at Crecy in his ancestral hall. He treasures up 
the trophies and relics of generations. The stately portraits of his sires 
look down upon him from the walls of his dining-room. When he dies 
his desire is like the prayer of the Hebrews, to be buried in the sepulchre 
of his fathers. There only is the fitting and peaceful close of a life 
honourably spent. There the first founder of the family and his 
descendants rest side by side, after time has ceased for each of them, 
to be remembered together by the curious who spell through their 
epitaphs, and to dissolve themselves into common dust. Occasionally, 
as a more emphatic memorial, the mausoleum becomes a mortuary 
chapel attached to some parish church or cathedral. The original 
purpose was of course that a priest, specially appointed, should say 
masses there immediately close to the spot where their remains were 
lying. The custom has outlived the purpose of it, and such chapels 
are to be met with in Protestant countries as often as in Catholic. 
The most interesting that I ever saw is that of the Mendozas in the 
cathedral at Burgos. It is the more affecting because the Mendozas 
have ceased to exist. Nothing survives of them save their tombs, 
which, splendid as they are, and of the richest materials, are charac- 
teristically free from meretricious ornament. There lie the figures of 
the proudest race in the whole nobility of Spain; knight and lady, 
prelate and cardinal. The stories of the lives of most of them are 
gone beyond recovery, and yet in those stone features can be read 
character as pure and grand as ever did honour to humanity. If a 
single family could produce so magnificent a group, we cease to 
wonder how Spain was once the sovereign of Europe, and the Spanish 
Court the home of courtesy and chivalry. 

Next in interest to the monuments of the Mendozas, and second 
to them only because the Mendozas themselves are gone, are the 
tombs of the house of Russell in the chapel at Cheneys, in Bedford- 
shire. The claims of the Russells to honourable memory the loudest 
Radical will acknowledge. For three centuries and a half they have 
led the way in what is called progress. They rose with the Reforma- 
tion. They furnished a martyr for the Revolution of 1688. The 
Reform Bill is connected for ever with the name of Lord John. To 
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know the biographies of the dead Russells is to know English history 
for twelve generations; and if the progress. with which we are so 
delighted leads us safely into the Promised Land, as we are bound 
to believe that it will, Cheneys ought to become hereafter a place of 
pious pilgrimage. 

The village stands on a chalk hill rising from the little river Ches, 
four miles from Rickmansworth, on the road to Amersham. The 
estate belongs to the Duke of Bedford, and it is pervaded by an aspect 
of serene good manners, as if it was always Sunday. No vulgar 
noises disturb the general quiet. Cricket may be played there, and 
bowls and such games as propriety allows—but the oldest inhabitant 
can never have heard an oath spoken aloud, or seen a drunken man. 
Dirt and poverty are equally unknown. The houses, large and small, 
are solid and substantial, built of red brick, with high chimneys and 
pointed gables, and well trimmed gardens before the doors. A Gothic 
fountain stands in the middle of the village green, under a cluster of 
tall elms, where picturesque neatly dressed girls go for the purest 
water. Beyond the green a road runs, on one side of which stands 
the church and the parsonage, on the other the remains of the once 
spacious manor house, which was built by the first Earl of Bedford 
on the site of an old castle of the Plantagenet kings. One wing of 
the manor house only survives, but so well constructed, and of material 
so admirable, that it looks as if it had been completed yesterday. In 
a field under the window is an oak which tradition says was planted 
by Queen Bess. More probably it is as old as the Conquest. The entire 
spot, church, mansion, cottages, and people form a piece of ancient 
England artificially preserved from the intrusion of modern ways. 
No land is let on building lease in Cheneys to be disfigured by con- 
tractors’ villas. No flaring shops, which such villas bring behind 
them, make the street hideous. A single miscellaneous store supplies 
the simple wants of the few inhabitants—the bars of soap, the bunches 
of dip candles, the tobacco in ounce packets, the tea, coffee, and 
sugar, the balls of twine, the strips of calico. Even the bull’s-eyes 
and gingerbread for the children are not unpermitted, so that they 
are honestly made and warranted not to be poisonous. So light is 
the business that the tidy woman who presides at the counter com- 
bines with it the duties of the post-office, which again are of the 
simplest kind. All is old-fashioned, grave, and respectable. No 
signs are to be found of competition, of the march of intellect, of 
emancipation, of the divine right of each man and woman to do what 
is good in their own eyes—of the blessed liberty which the House of 
Russell has been so busy in setting forward. The inhabitants of 
Cheneys live under authority. The voice of the Russells has been the 
voice of the emancipator—the hand has been the hand of the ruling 
noble. 

The Manor House contains nothing of much interest. In itself, 
though a fragment, it is a fine specimen of the mason work of the 
Tudor times, and if not pulled dow~ will be standing strong as ever 
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when the new London squares are turned to dust heaps. With its 
high pitched roofs and clusters of curiously twisted chimneys it has 
served as a model for’ the architecture’ of the village, the smallest 
cottages looking as if they had grown from seeds; which had been 
dropped by the central mansion. 

All this is pretty enough, but the attraction of the place toa 
stranger is the Church and what it contains. I had visited it before 
more than once, but I wished to inspect the monuments more closely. 
{I ran down from London one evening in June to the village inn, 
and in the morning, soon after sunrise, when I was in less danger of 
having the officious assistance thrust upon me of clerk or’sexton, I 
sauntered over to see if I could enter. The keys were kept at an 
adjoining cottage. The busy matron was already up preparing her 
husband’s early breakfast... When I told her that I had special per- 
mission she unlocked the church door and left me to myself. With- 
in, as without, all was order. No churchwardens, it was plain enough, 
had ever been allowed’ to work their will at Cheneys. Nay, the un- 
challenged loyalty to constitutional liberty must have saved the Church 
from the visits of the Commissioners of the Long Parliament. In the 
walls are old Catholic brasses, one representing a parish priest of the 
place with the date of 1512, and a‘ scroll praying fur mercy on his 
soul. Strange to think that this man had said Mass in the very place 
where I was standing, and that the memory of him had been pre- 
served by the Russells, till the wheel had come round again and a 
Catholic hierarchy had been again established in England with its 
Cardinals and Archbishops and Bishops. Will Mass be ever said in 
Cheneys again ?—not the sham mass of the Ritualists, but the real 
thing ? Who that looks on England now can say that it will not ? And 
four miles off is Amersham, where John Knox used to preach, and 
Queen Mary’s Inquisitors gathered their batches of heretics for Smith- 
field. On the pavement against the wall lies a stone figure of an old 
knight, finished only from the waist upwards. The knight is in his 
armour, his wife rests at his side; the hands of both of them rever- 
ently folded. Opening from the church on the north side, but pri- 
vate and not used for service, is the Russell Chapel. Below is the 
vault where the remains lie of most of the family who have borne 
the name for three centuries and a half. 

On a stone tablet over the east window are the words ‘ This Chape} 
is built by Anne, Countess of Bedford, wife to John, Earl of Bedford, 
A.D. 1556.’ It was the year in which Queen Mary was most busy 
offering her sacrifices to persuade Providence to grant her an heir- 
The chapel, therefore, by a curious irony, must have been consecrated 
with Catholic ceremonies. 

The earliest: monument is: the tomb of -this Lady Anne and her 
husband, and is one of the finest of its kindin Europe. The material 
is alabaster; the pink veins in the stone being abundant enough to 
give a purple tint to the whole construction. The workmanship is 
extremely elaborate, and belongs to a time when the temper of men 
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wag still manly and ‘stern, and when the medieval reverence for death 
‘was still’ unspoiled'‘by insincerity and affectation. The hands are 
folded) in-the'old manner. The figures are not represented as sleeping, 
but as ifi'a trance, with the eyes wide open. The faces are evidently 
careful -likenesses, The Earl had lost an eye in action—the lid droops. 
over the socket as in ‘life. His headrests on his corslet, his sword is at 
his side." He wears a light coronet and his beard falls low on his breast. 
‘The features do not denote a man of genius, but a loyal and worthy 
servatit of the State, cautious, prudent, and thoughtful. The lady’s 
faceis more remarkable, and it would seem from the pains which 
have'‘been taken with it that the artist must have personally known 
and- admired her, while the Earl he may have known only by his 
portrait. The forehead of the Lady Anne is strong and broad, the 
tose large, the lips full but severely and expressively closed. She 
looks upwards as she lies, with awe, but with a bold heart, stern as a 
Roman matron. The head is on a cushion, but the earl’s baldric would 
have formed as suitable a pillow for a figure so commanding and so 
powerful. It is a pity that we know so little of this lady. She was 
the daughter of Sir Guy Sapcote, of Huntingdonshire. Her mother 
was-a Cheney, and through her the Cheneys estate fell to its present 
owners. She’ had been twice married and twice a widow when her 
hand was sought by Sir John Russell, At that time she was in the 
household of Catherine of Arragon; but she had no liking for the 
eause which Catherine represented, or Catherine’s daughter either. 
She died while Mary was still on the throne, but in her will she gave 
a significant proof that she at least had not bowed the knee when 
Baal was brought in again. She bequeathed her soul to Almighty 
God, ‘trusting only by the death and passion of his dear Son, Jesus 
Christ, to be saved.’ This is all that can be said of ‘the mighty 
mother’ of the Russells to whose side they are gathered as they fall ; 
but if the stern portrait speaks truth, her sons have inherited gifts 
from her more precious by far than the broad lands in Bedford and 
Huntingdon. 

The Russells, or Rozels, are on the Battle Roll as having come 
from Normandy with the Conqueror. They played their part under 
the Plantagenets, not without distinction, and towards the end of 
the fifteenth century were a substantial family settled at Barwick, in 
Dorsetshire. In the year 1506, John, son and heir of the reigning 
head of the house, had returned from a tour on the continent, 
bringing back with him accomplishments rare at all times with 
young proud Englishmen, and at that day unheard of save among 
the officially-trained clergy. Besides his other acquisitions he could 
speak French, and probably German. It happened that in that 
winter the Archduke Philip, with his mad wife Joanna, sister of 
Catherine of Arragon, was on his way from the Low Countries to 
Spain. As he was going down channel he was driven by a gale into 
Weymouth, and having been extremely sea-sick, he landed to 
recover himself... Foreign princes are a critical species of guest. 
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The relations of Henry VII. with Joanna’s father, Ferdinand, were 
just then on a doubtful footing. Prince Arthur wasdead. Catherine 
was not yet married to his brother Henry, nor was it at all certain 
that she was to marry him; and when so great a person as the 
Archduke, and so nearly connected with Ferdinand, had come into 
England uninvited, the authorities in Dorsetshire feared to let him 
proceed on his voyage till their master’s pleasure was known. A 
courier was despatched to London, and meanwhile Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, the most important gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
invited the whole party to stay with him at Wolverton Hall. 
Trenchard was Russell’s cousin. His own linguistic capabilities were 
limited, and he sent for his young kinsman to assist in the royal 
visitors’ entertainment. Russell came, and made himself extremely 
useful. Henry VII. having pressed the Archduke to come to him at 
Windsor, the Archduke carried his new friend along with him, and 
spoke so warmly of his talents and character to the king that he 
was taken at once into the household. So commenced the new birth 
of the Russell house. Most men have chances opened to them at 
one time or another. Young Russell was one of the few who knew 
how to grasp opportunity by the forelock. He was found apt for 
any kind of service, either with pen or sword, brain or hand. He 
went with Henry VIII. to his first campaign in France. He was at 
the siege of Therouenne, and at the battle of the Spurs. For an 
interval he was employed in political negotiation. Then we find 
him one of sixteen English knights who held the lists against all 
comers at Paris on the marriage of Louis XII. with the Princess 
Mary. In the war of 1522 he lost his eye at the storming of 
Morlaix, and was knighted for his gallantry there. Immediately 
afterwards he was employed by Henry and Wolsey on an intricate and 
dangerous service. Louis XII. was dead. The friendship between 
England and France was broken, and Henry and his nephew the 
Emperor Charles V. were leagued together against the young Francis. 
Charles was aiming at the conquest of Italy. Henry had his eye 
on the French crown, which he dreamt of recovering for himself. 
Francis had affronted his powerful kinsman and subject, the Duke of 
Bourbon. Bourbon had intimated that if England would provide 
him with money to raise an army he would recognise Henry as his 
liege lord, and John Russell was the person sent to ascertain whether 
Bourbon might be trusted to keep his word. Russell it seems was 
satisfied. The money was provided and was committed to Russell’s 
care, and the great powers of Europe made their first plunge into 
the convulsions which were to last for more than a century. Little 
did Henry and Charles know what they were doing, or how often 
they would change partners before the game was over. Bourbon 
invaded Provence, Sir John Russell attending upon him with the 
English treasure. The war rolled across the Alps, and Russell saw 
the great battle fought at Pavia, where France lost all save honour, 
and the French king was the prisoner of the Emperor. 
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Then, if ever, was the time for Henry’s dream to have been 
accomplished, but it became too clear that the throne of France was 
not at Bourbon’s disposition; and that even if he had been willing 
and able to keep his word the Emperor had no intention of allowing 
him to keep it. Henry and Wolsey had both been foiled in the 
object nearest to their hearts, for Henry could not take the place of 
Francis, and Wolsey, who had meant to be pope, saw the Cardinal de 
Medici chosen instead of him. So followed a shift of policy. 
Charles V. was now the danger to the rest of Europe. Henry joined 
himself with France against his late ally. Francis was to. be 
liberated from his Spanish prison, and was to marry Henry’s daugh- 
ter. Catherine of Arragon was to be divorced, and Henry was to 
marry a French princess, or some one else in the French interest. 
The adroit Russell in Italy was to bring Milan, Venice, and the 
Papacy into the new confederacy. An ordinary politician looking 
then at the position of the pieces on the European chess board, 
would have said that Charles, in spite of himself, would have been 
compelled to combine with the German princes, and to take up the 
cause of the Reformation. The Pope wasat war with him. Clement, 
Henry, and Francis were heartily friends. Henry had broken a 
lance with Luther. Bourbon’s army, which had conquered at Pavia, 
was recruited with lanz-knechts, either Lutherans or godless ruffians. 
Bourbon’s army was now Charles’s ; and food being scanty and pay 
not forthcoming, the duke was driven, like another Alaric, to fling 
himself upon Rome, and storm and plunder the imperial city. It 
is curious and touching to find Clement clinging in such a hurricane 
to England and Henry as his surest supports. Russell had been 
staying with him at the Vatican on the eve of the catastrophe. He 
had gone home before the Germans approached, and missed being 
present at the most extraordinary scene in the drama of the sixteenth 
century, when the Holy Father, from the battlements of St. Angelo, 
saw his city sacked, his churches pillaged, his sacred sisterhoods out- 
raged, his cardinals led in mockery on asses’ backs through the streets 
by wild bands, acting under the order, or in the name, of the most 
Catholic King. 

An attitude so extravagant could not endure. A little while, and 
the laws of spiritual attraction had forced the various parties into 
more appropriate relations. The divorce of Catherine went forward. 
The Pope fell back on Catherine’s Imperial nephew; England broke 
with the Holy See, and the impulses which were to remodel the modern 
world flowed into their natural channels. Russell’s friend, Thomas 
Cromwell, became Henry’s chief minister ; and Russell himself, though 
the scheme which he had been employed to forward had burst like a 
bubble, still rose in his Sovereign’s confidence. He was at Calais 
with Henry in 1532 when Anne Boleyn was publicly received by 
Francis. He was active in the suppression of the monasteries, and 
presided at the execution of the Abbot of Glastonbury. Again§ when 
Anne Boleyn fell into disgrace, Russell, who was now Privy Seal, was 
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appointed with her uncle the Duke of Norfolk to examine into the 
charges against her. Through all the changes of Henry’s later years, 
when the scaffold became so near a neighbour of the Royal closet, 
Russell remained always esteemed and trusted. At the birth of the 
young Edward he was made a peer, as Baron Russell of Cheneys. 
The year after he received the Garter, As Warden of the Stan- 
naries he obtained the lands and mines of the suppressed Abbey of 
Tavistock. When his old master died he was carried on with the 
rising tide of the Reformation. He took Miles Coverdale for his 
chaplain, and obtained the Bishopric of Exeter for him, At. his 
house in the Strand was held the conference on the Eucharist, when 
the strangest of all human superstitions was banished for a time from 
the English liturgy. Lord Russell’s vigorous hand suppressed the 
Catholic rebellion in Devonshire. The Earldom of Bedford came 
next. His estates grew with his rank. Woburn Abbey fell to him 
on easy terms, for the Lords of the Council were first in the field, 
and had the pick of the spoil. Faction never tempted him out. of 
the even road. He kept aloof from the quarrels of the Seymours 
and the Dudleys. When Somerset was attainted, the choicest morsel 
of Somerset’s forfeited estates—Covent Garden and ‘the seven acres’ 
—was granted to the Earl of Bedford. _Edward’s death was a critical 
moment. Bedford, like the rest of his Council, signed the instru- 
ment for the succession of Lady Jane Grey. Like the rest, he 
changed his mind when he saw Lady Jane repudiated by the country. 
The blame of the conspiracy was thrown on the extreme Protestant 
faction. The moderate Liberals declared for Mary, and by retaining 
their places and their influence in the Council set limits to the 
reaction, and secured the next succession to Mary’s sister. Mary’s 
Government became Catholic, but Bedford continued Privy Seal. A 
rebellion broke out in Devonshire; this time a Protestant one. 
Bedford was the person who put it down. His last public act was to 
go with Lord Paget to Spain to bring a Spanish husband home for 
his queen. He sailed with Philip from Corunna. He was at the 
memorable landing at Southampton, and he gave away his mistress 
at the marriage at Winchester. A few months later he died, after 
fifty years of service in the most eventful period of modern English 
history. His services were splendidly rewarded, and he has been 
reproached in consequence as a trimmer and a time-server. But 
revolutions are only successful when they advance on a line lying 
between two extremes, and resulting from their compound action. 
To be a trimmer at such a time is to have discerned the true direc- 
tion in which events are moving, and to be a wise man in whom good 
sense is stronger than enthusiasm. John Russell’s lot was cast in an 
era of convulsion, when Europe was split into hostile camps, when 
religion was a shuttlecock of faction, Catholics and Protestants, as 
they were alternately uppermost, sending their antagonists to stake 
or scaffold. Russell represented the true feeling of the majority of 
Englishmen. They were ready to move with the age, to shake off 
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the old tyranny of the Church, to put an end to monastic idleness, 
and to repudiate the authority of the Pope. But they had no 
inclination to substitute dogmatic Protestantism for dogmatic 
Catholicism. They felt instinctively that theologians knew but little 
after all of the subject for which they were so eager to persecute 
each other, and that the world had other interests besides those which 
were technically called religious; and on one point through all that 
trying time they were specially determined, that they would have no 
second war in England of rival Roses, no more fields of Towton or 
Barnet. They would work out their reformation, since a reformation 
there was to be, within the law and by the forms of it, and if 
enthusiasts chose to break into rebellion, or even passively to refuse 
obedience to the law like More or Fisher, they might be admired for 
their generous spirit, but they were struck down without hesitation 
or mercy. Who shall say that the resolution was not a wise one, or 
that men who acted upon it are proper objects of historical invective ? 

The mission to Spain rounds off John Russell’s story. It com- 
menced with his introduction to Philip’s grandfather. It. ended 
with Philip’s marriage to the English Queen. Throughout his life 
his political sympathies were rather Imperial than French, as English 
feeling generally was. He was gone before the Marian persecution 
assumed its darker character; and until the stake became so busy, a 
wise liberal statesman might reasonably have looked on.. Mary’s 
marriage with her cousin as promising peace for the country, and as 
a happy ending of an old quarrel. 

Lady Anne lived to complete the Cheneys chapel; she died two 
years after her husband, and the Russells were then threatened with 
a change of fortune. The next Earl, Francis—Francis ‘ with the big 
head ’—was born in 1528. His monument stands next that. of his 
father and mother, and is altogether inferior to it. The two figures, 
the Earl himself and the Countess Margaret, are of alabaster like the 
first, and though wanting in dignity, are not in themselves. wholly 
offensive ; but according to the vile taste of the seventeenth century, 
they are tawdrily coloured in white, and red, and gold, and are lowered 
from the worthiness of sculpture to the level of a hairdresser’s model 
or of the painted Highlander at the door of a tobacco shop. Piety in 
England had by this time passed over to the Puritans, and Art, 
divorced from its proper inspiration, represented human beings as no 
better than wearers of State clothes. The Earl ‘ with the big head’ 
deserves a more honourable portrait of himself, or deserves at least, 
that the paint should be washed off. He was brought forward early 
in public life. He was Sheriff of Bedfordshire when he was nineteen. 
He sate in the Parliament of 1553, when the Prayer-book was purged 
of idolatry. In religion, taught perhaps by his mother, he was dis- 
tinctly Protestant, and when his father died he was laid hold of as 
suspect by Gardiner. He escaped and joined the English exiles at 
Geneva. At the accession of Elizabeth he was called home, restored to 
his estates, and placed on the Privy Council, and when it pleased 
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Mary Stuart, then Queen of France, to assume the Royal Arms of 
England, and declare herself the rightful owner of the English 
crown, the Earl of Bedford was sent to Paris to require that 
ambitious lady to limit those dangerous pretensions and to acknow- 
ledge Elizabeth. 

Here it was that Bedford began his acquaintance with Mary 
Stuart ; an acquaintance which was to be renewed under more agita- 
ting conditions. At Geneva, he had been intimate with the leading 
Reformers, Scotch as well as English, When Mary began her in- 
trigues with the Catholic party in England, Bedford was sent to 
Berwick as Governor, where he could keep a watch over her doings, 
and be in constant communication with Knox and Murray. He 
received and protected Murray at the time of the Darnley marriage. 
Ruthven fled to him after the murder of Rizzio; and from Ruthven’s 
lips Bedford wrote down the remarkable despatch, describing the 
details of the scene in that suite of rooms at Holyrood which has 
passed into our historical literature. 

The Queen of Scots was regarded at this time, by the great body 
of the English people, as Elizapeth’s indisputable heir. Catholic 
though she might be, her hereditary right was respected as Mary 
Tudor’s had been, and had Elizabeth died while Darnley was alive, 
she would have succeeded as easily as James succeeded afterwards. 
When James was born he was greeted on his arrival in this world as 
a Prince of the blood Royal, and Bedford was sent to Stirling to the 
christening with fine presents and compliments from his mistress. 
The shadow of the approaching tragedy hung over the ceremony. 
Bedford was conducted to the nursery to see the child in his cradle. 
Among the gifts which he had brought was a font of gold, which held 
the water in which James was made a Christian. Mary in return 
hung a chain of diamonds on Bedford’s neck; never missing an 
opportunity of conciliating an English noble. But the English 
ambassador was startled to observe that the Queen’s husband seemed 
of less consideration in her Court than the meanest footboy. The 
Queen herself scarce spoke to him; the courtiers passed him by with 
disdain. Bedford set it down to the murder of Rizzio, which he 
supposed to be still unforgiven, and he gave Mary a kindly hint 
that the poor wretch had friends in England whom in prudence she 
would do well to remember. Two months after came Kirk o’ Field, 
and then the Bothwell marriage, Carberry Hill, Lochleven, Langside, 
the flight to England, the seventeen years in which the caged eagle 
beat her wings against her prison bars, and, finally, the closing scene 
in the hall at Fotheringay. 

As his father had supported the rights of Mary Tudor, so the 
second Earl would have upheld the rights of Mary Stuart till she 
had lost the respect of the country. But after Darnley’s death the 
general sense of England pronounced her succession to be impossible. 
Bedford stood loyally by his own mistress in the dangers to which she 
was exposed from the rage of the disappointed Catholics. He was 
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not one of the Lords of the Council who were chosen to examine the 
celebrated Casket letters, for he was absent at Berwick, but he sate on 
the trial of the Duke of Norfolk, and he joined in sending him to the 
scaffold. He died in 1585, two years before Mary Stuart’s career 
was ended, but not before it was foreseen what that end must be. 
One other claim must not be forgotten which the second Earl 
possesses upon the memory of Englishmen. The famous Drake was 
born upon his estate at Tavistock. The Earl knew and respected his 
parents, and was godfather to their child, who derived from him the 
name of Francis. It was strange to feel that the actual remains of 
the man who had played a part in these great scenes were lying 
beneath the stones half a dozen yards from me. He sleeps sound, 
and the jangle of human discords troubles him no more. 

He had two sons, neither of whom is in the vaults at Cheneys. 
Francis, the eldest, was killed while his father was alive, in a skirmish 
on the Scotch border. William fought at Zutphen by the side of 
Philip Sidney. For five years he was Viceroy of Ireland, which 
he ruled at least with better success than Essex, who came after him. 
This William was made Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, and brought a 
second peerage into the family. Their sister Anne was married to 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the brother of Elizabeth’s Leicester. 

The third Earl, Edward, was the son of Francis who was killed in 
the north, and succeeded his grandfather when a boy of eleven. In 
him the family genius slept. He lived undistinguished and harmless, 
and died in 1627, having left unfulfilled even the simple duty of 
begetting an heir. He was followed by his cousin Francis, son of his 
uncle, Lord Thornhaugh, and the divided houses again became one. 

This Francis was called the wise Earl. He was a true Russell, 
zealous for the Constitution and the constitutional liberties of Eng- 
land. He had been bred a lawyer, and understood all the arts of 
Parliamentary warfare. At the side of Eliot, and Pym, and Selden, 


_ he fought for the Petition of Right, and carried it by his own energy 


through the House of Lords. Naturally he made himself an object 
of animosity to the Court, and he was sent to the Tower as a reward 
of his courage. They could not keep him as they kept Eliot, to die 
there. He was released, but the battle had to be waged with 
weapons which a Russell was not disposed to use. When he was 
released he withdrew from politics, leaving the storm to break on 
other heads, and he set himself to improve his property and drain 
the marshes about Whittlesea and Thorney. If solid work well done, 
if the addition of hundreds of thousands of acres to the soil available 
for the support of English life be a title to honourable remembrance, 
this Earl ranks not the lowest in the Cheneys pantheon. He and his 
countess lie in the vault, with several of their children who died in 
childhood; they are commemorated in a monument not ungraceful 
in itself, were not it too daubed with paint and vulgarised by gilding ; 
one of the little ones is a baby, a bambino swaddled round with 
wrappings which had probably helped to choke the infant life out of it. 
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The wise Earl died immediately after the opening of the Long 
Parliament. William Russell, his eldest son, had been returned to: 
the House of Commons along with Pym as member for Tavistock. 
The Bedford interest doubtless gave Pym his seat there. His father’s 
death removed him from the stormy atmosphere of the Lower House, 
and he was unequal to the responsibilities which his new position 
threw upon him. Civil war was not a theatre on which any Russell 
was likely to distinguish himself, and Earl William less than any of 
them. The old landmarks were submerged under the deluge. He 
was washed from side to side, fighting alternately in the field for 
King and Parliament. He signed the Covenant in 1645, but he 
found Woburn a pleasanter place than the council chamber, and 
thenceforward, till Cromwell’s death, he looked on and took no part 
in public life. Charles twice visited him; once on his way back to. 
Oxford after his failure at Chester, and again in 1647, when he 
was in the hands of the army, then quartered between Bedford and 
St. Albans. It was at the time of the army manifesto, when the 
poor King imagined that he could play off Cromwell against the 
Parliament, and in fact was playing away his own life. After the 
negotiations were broken off, Charles went from Woburn to Latimers, 
a place close to Cheneys, from the windows of which, in the hot 
August days, he must have looked down on the Cheneys valley and 
seen the same meadows that now stretch along the bottom, and the 
same hanging beech woods, and the same river sparkling among its 
flags and rushes, and the cattle standing in the shallows. The world 
plunges on upon its way; generation follows generation, playing its 
part, and then ending. The quiet earth bears with them one after 
the other, and while all else changes, itself is changed so little. 

This Earl was memorable rather from what befell him than from 
anything which he did. He was the first duke, and he was the father 
of Lord William, whom English constitutional history has selected to 
honour as its chief saint and martyr. The Russells were not a family 
which was likely to furnish martyrs. They wanted neither courage, 
nor generally decision of character, but they were cool and prudent ; 
never changing their colours, but never rushing on forlorn hopes, 
or throwing their lives away on ill-considered enterprises. 

Lord William had perhaps inherited some exceptional quality in 
his blood. His mother was the beautiful Anne Carr, daughter of 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, the favourite of James I., and of Francis 
Howard, the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex, the hero and 
heroine of the great oyez of poisoning, with its black surroundings 
of witchcraft and devilry. The old Earl Francis had sate upon their 
trial. He had been horrified when his son had proposed to marry 
the child of so ominous a pair. But Lady Anne was not touched 
by the crimes of her parents. Her loveliness shone perhaps the 
more attractively against so dark a background. Her character must 
have been singularly innocent, for she grew up in entire ignorance 
that her mother had been tried for murder, The family opposition 
was reluctantly withdrawn, and young Russell married her. 
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This pair, Earl William—afterwards Duke—and the Lady Anne 
Carr, are the chief figures in the most ostentatious monument in 
the Russell chapel. They are seated opposite each other in an 
attitude of violent grief, their bodies flung back, their heads buried 
in their hands in the anguish of petrified despair. They had many 
children, medallions of whom are ranged on either side in perpen- 
dicular rows. In the centre is the eldest—the occasion of the sorrow 
so conspicuously exhibited—whose head fell in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The execution of this medallion is extremely good ; the likeness—if 
we may judge from the extant portraits of Lord William—is very 
remarkable. The expression is lofty and distinguished, more nearly 
resembling that of the first Countess than that of any of her other 
descendants; but there is a want of breadth, and the features are 
depressed and gloomy. It is a noble face, yet a face which tells of 
aspirations and convictions unaccompanied with the force which could 
carry them out into successful action. It stands with a sentence of 
doom upon it, the central object in a group of sculpture which, as a 
whole, is affected and hysterical. A man so sincere and so honour- 
able deserves a simpler memorial, but it is not uncharacteristic of the 
pretentiousness and unreality which have been the drapery of the 
modern Whigs—their principles good and true in themselves, but 
made ridiculous by the extravagance of self-laudation. 

Lord William’s wife is a beautiful figure in the story, and she lies 
by his side in the Cheneys vault. She was Rachel Wriothesley, 
daughter of Lord Southampton; her mother being a De Rouvigny, 
one of the great Huguenst families in France. The tragedy of Lord 
William scarcely needs repeating. The Restoration was an ex- 
periment, to try whether the liberties of England were compatible 
with the maintenance of a dynasty which was Catholic at heart, and 
was for ever leaning as far as the times would permit to an avowal of 
Catholic belief. Charles II. had been obliged to hide his real creed, 
and pretend to Protestantism as a condition of his return. But 
the Catholic party grew daily stronger. Charles had no son, and 
the Duke of York was not Catholic only, but fanatically Catholic. 
Lord William led the opposition in Parliament. He shared to the 
bottom of his heart in the old English dread and hatred of Popery. 
He impeached Buckingham and Arlington. He believed to the last 
in the reality of the Popish plot, and he accepted Oates and Danger- 
field as credible witnesses. He carried a Bill prohibiting Papists 
from sitting in Parliament. If Papists could not sit in Parliament, 
still less ought they to be on the throne, and the House of Commons, 
under his influence, passed the Exclusion Bill, cutting off the Duke 
of York. Russell carried it with his own hands to the House of 
Lords, and session after session, dissolution after dissolution, he tried 
to force the Lords to agree to it. No wonder that the Duke of York 
hated him, and would not spare him when he caught him tripping. 
When constitutional opposition failed, a true Russell would have been 
content to wait. Lord William drifted into something which, if not 
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treason, was curiously like it, and under the shadow of his example a 
plot was formed by ruder spirits to save the nation by killing both 
the Duke and the King. Lord William was not privy to the Rye 
House affair, but he admitted that he had taken part in a consulta- 
tion for putting the country in a condition to defend its liberties by 
force, and the enemy against whom the country was to be on its guard 
was the heir to the crown. 

Martyrs may be among the best of men, but they are not 
commonly the wisest. To them their particular theories or opinions 
contain everything which makes life of importance, and no formula 
ever conceived by man is of such universally comprehensive character 
that it must be acted upon at all hazards and regardless of time and 
opportunity. The enthusiast imagines that he alone has the courage 
of his convictions ; but there is a faith, and perhaps a deeper faith, 
which can stand still and wait till the fruit is ripe, when it can be 
gathered without violence. Each has its allotted part. The noble 
generous spirit sacrifices itself and serves the cause by suffering. 
The indignation of the country at the execution of Sidney and 
Russell alienated England finally and fatally from the House of 
Stuart. Lord William and his friend were canonized as the saints 
of the revolution, but the harvest itself was gathered by statesmen of 
more common clay, yet perhaps better fitted for the working business 
of life. 

Lord William’s trial was attended with every feature which 
could concentrate the nation’s attention to it.. The Duke of York 
was the actual and scarcely concealed prosecutor. Lady Rachel 
appeared in court as her husband’s secretary. It is idle to say that 
he was unjustly convicted. He was privy to a scheme for armed 
resistance to the Government, and a Government which was afraid 
to punish him ought to have abdicated. Charles Stuart had been 
brought back by the deliberate will of the people. As long as he 
was on the throne he was entitled to defend both himself and his 
authority. Lord Russell was not like Hampden, resisting an unconsti- 
tutional breach of the law. He was taking precautions against a danger 
which he anticipated but which had not yet arisen. A Government 
may be hateful, and we may admire the courage which takes arms 
against it ; but the Government, while it exists, is not to be blamed for 
protecting itself with those weapons which the law places in its hands. 

He died beautifully. Every effort was made to save him. His 
father pleaded his own exertions in bringing about the restoration. 
But the Duke of York was inexorable, and Lord William was 
executed. The Earl was consoled after the Revolution with a 
dukedom. His mother, Lady Anne, did not live to recover from 
the shock of her son’s death. In the midst of her wretchedness she 
found accidentally in a room in Woburn a pamphlet with an account 
of the Overbury murder. For the first time she learnt the dreadful 
story. She was found senseless, with her hand upon the open page, 
and she never rallied from the blow. 
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Lady Rachel lived far into the following century, and was a 
venerable old lady before she rejoined her husband. Once at least 
while alive Lady Rachel visited Cheneys Chapel. Her foot had stood 
on the same stones where mine were standing ; her eyes had rested on 
the same sculptured figures. 

‘I have accomplished it,’ she wrote, ‘and am none the worse for 
having satisfied my longing mind, and that is a little ease—such 
degree of it as I must look for. I had some business there, for that 
to me precious and delicious friend desired I would make a little 
monument for us, and I had never seen the place. I had set a day 
to see it with him not three months before he was carried thither, 
but was prevented by the boy’s illness.’ 

‘She would make a little monument.’ And out of that modest 
hope of hers has grown the monstrous outrage upon taste and 
simplicity, which we may piously hope was neither designed nor 
approved by the admirable Lady Rachel. 

Lord William had pressed his devotion to the cause of liberty 
beyond the law; another Russell has been accused of treason to the 
sacred traditions of the family. Edward, the youngest brother of 
Earl Francis, the first Duke, who lies with the rest at Cheneys, had a 
son, who was one of the few Russells that was famous in arms-—the 
admiral who won the battle of La Hogue, saved England from 
invasion, and was rewarded with the Earldom of Orford. Admiral 
Russell, like Marlborough, notwithstanding his brilliant services, 
was beyond doubt in correspondence with the Court of St. Germains, 
and equally beyond doubt held out hopes to the banished King of 
deserting William and carrying the fleet along with him. The real 
history of these mysterious transactions is unknown, and perhaps, 
never will be known. William was personally unpopular. His 
manner was ungracious. He was guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
being a foreigner, which Englishmen could never forget. A restora- 
tion like that of Charles II. seemed at one time, at least, one of 
the chances which were on the cards—and cautious politicians 
may not have felt that they were committing any serious violation of 
trust in learning directly from James the securities for rational 
liberty which he was ready to concede. The negotiation ended, 
however, in nothing—and it is equally likely that it was intended to 
end in nothing. James’s own opinion was that ‘Admiral Russell 
did but delude the King with the Prince of Orange’s permission.’ 
It is needless to speculate on the motives of conduct, which, if we 
knew them, we should be unable to enter into. To the student who 
looks back over the past, the element of uncertainty is eliminated. 
When the future, which to the living man is contingent and dim, 
obscuring his very duties to him, has become a realised fact, no 
effort of imagination will enable the subsequent enquirer to place 
himself in a position where the fact was but floating possibility. 
The services both of Churchill and Russell might be held great 
enough to save them from the censures of critics, who, in their arm- 
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chairs at a distance of two centuries, moralise on the meannesses of 
great men. 

The Admiral, at any rate, is not among his kindred in the Cheneys 
vault. He was buried at his own home, and his peerage and his 
lineage are extinct. 

The Dukedom has made no difference in the attitude of the Bed- 
ford family. A more Olympian dignity has surrounded the chiefs of 
the house, but they have continued, without exception, staunch friends 
of liberty ; advocates of the things called Reform and Progress, which 
have taken the place of the old Protestant cause; and the younger 
sons have fought gallantly like their forefathers in the front ranks of 
the battle. We may let the dukes glide by wearing the honours 
which democracy allows to stand, because they are gradually ceasing 
to have any particular meaning. We pass on to the last Russell for 
whom the vault at Cheneys has unlocked ‘its marble jaws ;’ the old 
statesman who filled so large a place for half a century in English 
public life, whose whole existence from the time when he passed out 
of childhood was spent in sharp political conflict, under the eyes of 
the keenest party criticisms, and carried his reputation off the stage 
at last, unspotted by a single act which his biographers are called on 
to palliate. 

To the Tories, in the days of the Reform Bill, Lord John Russell was 
the tribune of an approaching violent revolution. To the Radicals he 
was the Moses who was leading the English nation into the promised 
land. The alarm and the hope were alike imaginary. The wave has 
gone by, the crown and peerage and church and primogeniture stand 
where they were, and the promised land, alas! is a land not running 
with corn and wine, but running only with rivers of gold, at which 
those who drink are not refreshed. To the enthusiasts of Progress 
the Reform Bill of 1831 was to be a fountain of life, in which society 
was to renew its youth like the eagle. High-born ignorance was 
to disappear from the great places of the nation; we were to be 
ruled only by Nature’s aristocracy of genius and virtue. The ine- 
qualities of fortune were to be re-adjusted by a truer scale, and merit, 
and merit only, was to be the road to employment and distinction. 
We need not quarrel with a well-meant measure because foolish 
hopes were built upon it. But experienced men say that no one 
useful thing has been done by the Reformed Parliament which the 
old Parliament would have refused to do; and for the rest, it begins 
to be suspected that the reform of which we have heard so much is 
not the substitution of a wise and just government for a government 
which was not wise and just, but the abolishment of government 
altogether, and the leaving each individual man to follow what he 
calls his interest—a process under which the English people are 
becoming a congregation of contending atoms, scrambling every one 
of them to snatch a larger portion of good things than its fellow. 

It is idle to quarrel with the inevitable. Each generation has 
its work to do. Old England could continue no longer; and the 
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problem for the statesmen of the first half of this century was to 
make the process of transformation a quiet and not a violent one. 
The business of Lord John Russell was to save us from a second 
edition of the French Revolution ; and if he thought that something 
higher or better would come of it than we have seen, or are likely 
to see, it is well that men are able to indulge in such pleagant illu- 
sions to make the road the lighter for them. The storms of his 
early life had long passed away before the end came. He remained 
the leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons during the 
many years in which the administration was in the Liberal hands; 
and he played his part with a prudence and good sense, of which we 
have been more conscious, perhaps, since the late absence of these 
qualities. Lord John Russell (or Earl Russell as he became) never 
played with his country’s interests for the advantage of his party. 
Calumny never whispered a suspicion either of his honour or his 
patriotism, and Tory and Radical alike followed him when he retired 
with affectionate respect. In Cheneys church there is no monument 
of him. His statue will stand appropriately in the lobby of the 
House, where he fought and won his many battles. It may be said 
of him, as was said of Peel, that we did not realise his worth till 
he was taken from us. In spite of progress, we have not produced 
another man who can make us forget his loss. 

Here, too, beneath the stones, lies another pair, of whom the 
world spoke much, and knew but little—Earl Russell’s young son, 
who died prematurely before his father, and that son’s still younger 
wife. Lord Amberley also was a true Russell, full of talent, following 
truth and right wherever they seemed to lead him; and had life 
been allowed him he too would have left his mark on his generation. 
He was carried away, it was said, into extreme opinions. It is no 
unpardonable crime. His father, too, in his young days, had 
admired Napoleon and the French Revolution; had admired many 
things of which in age he formed a justér estimate. We do not 
augur well of the two-year-old colt, whose paces are as sedate as those 
of an established roadster, who never rears when he is mounted, 
or flings out his heels in the overflow of heart and spirit. Our age 
has travelled fast and far in new ways, tossing off traditions old as 
the world as if they were no better than worn-out rags. And the 
ardent and hopeful Amberley galloped far in front in pursuit of 
what he called Liberty, not knowing that it was a false phantom 
which he was following; not freedom at all,—but anarchy. The 
wise world held up its hands in horror ; as if any man was ever good 
for anything whose enthusiasm in his youth has not outrun his 
understanding. Amberley, too, would have learnt his lesson had 
time been granted him. He would have learnt it in the best of 
schools—by his own experience. Happy those who have died young 
if they have left a name as little spotted as his with grosser faults 
and follies. 

She, too, his companion, went along with him in his philosophy 
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of progress, each most extravagant opinion tempting her to play with 
it. True and simple in herself, she had been bred in disdain of 
unreality. Transparent as air, pure as the fountain which bubbles 
up from below a glacier, she was encouraged by her very innocence in 
speculations against which a nature more earthly would have been on 
its guard. She so hated insincerity that in mere wantonness she 
trampled on affectation and conventionality, and she would take up 
and advocate theories which, if put in practice, would make society 
impossible, while she was as little touched by them herself as the 
seagull’s wings are wetted when it plunges into the waves. 

The singular ways of the two Amberleys were the world’s wonder 
for a season or two. The world might as well have let them alone. 
The actual arrangements of things are so far from excellent that 
young ardent minds become Radical by instinct when they first 
become acquainted with the world as it actually is. Radicalism is 
tamed into reasonable limits when it has battered itself for a few 
years against the stubborn bars of fact, and the conversion is the 
easier when the Radical is the heir of an earldom. The Amberleys, 
who went further than Lord Russell had ever done in the pursuit of 
imaginary Utopias, might have recoiled further when they learnt 
that they were hunting after a dream. Peace be with them. They 
may dream on now, where the world’s idle tattle can touch them no 
more. 

The ghostly pageant of the Russells has vanished. The silent 
hours of the summer morning are past, and the sounds outside tell 
that the hamlet is awake and at its work. The quiet matron must 
resume the charge of the church keys, that intruders may not stray 
into the sanctuary unpermitted. In Catholic countriesthe church 
doors stand open; the peasant pauses on his way to the fields fora 
moment of meditation or a few words of prayer. The kneeling 
figures, on a week day morning, are more impressive than Sunday 
rituals or preacher’s homily. It was so once here in Cheneys, in the 
time of the poor priest whose figure is still on the wall. Was the 
Reformation, too, the chase of a phantom? The freedom of the 
church at all events is no longer permitted here in Protestant 
England. I too must go upon my way back to the village inn, 
where—for such things have to be remembered—breakfast and a 
young companion are waiting for me. It is worth while to spend a 
day at Cheneys, if only for the breakfast—breakfast on fresh pink 
trout from the Ches, fresh eggs, fresh yellow butter, cream undefiled 
by chalk, and home-made bread untouched with alum. The Russells 
have been the apostles of progress, but there is no progress in their 
own dominion. The ducal warrantry is on everything which is con- 
sumed there. 

The sun was shining an hour ago. It is now raining; it rained 
all yesterday ; the clouds are coming up from the south and the wind 
is soft as oil. The day is still before us, and it is a day made for 
trout fishing. The chapel is not the only attraction at Cheneys. 
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No river in England holds finer trout, nor trout more willing to be 
caught. Why fish will rise in one stream and not in another is a 
problem which we must wait to understand, as Bret Harte says, in 
‘another and a better world.’ The Ches at any rate is one of the 
favoured waters. Great too is the Duke of Bedford—great in the 
millions he has spent on his tenants’ cottages—great in the remission 
of his rents in the years when the seasons are unpropitious—great 
in the administration of his enormous property; but greater than 
all in the management of his fishing, for if he gives you leave to 
fish there, you have the stream for the day to yourself. You are: 
in no danger of seeing your favourite pool already flogged by 
another sportsman, or of finding rows of figures before you fringing 
the river bank, waving their long wands in the air, each followed 
by his boy with basket and macintosh. ‘Competition’ and ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’ are not heard of in this 
antique domain. A day’s fishing at Cheneys means a day by the best 
water in England in the fisherman’s paradise of solitude. 

Such a day’s privilege had been extended to me if I cared to avail 
myself of it, when I was coming down to see the chapel, and though 
my sporting days were over, and gun and rod had long lain undis- 
turbed in their boxes, yet neither the art of fly-fishing, nor the 
enjoyment of it when once acquired and tasted, will leave us except 
with life. The hand does not forget its cunning, and opportunity 
begets the inclination to use it. I had brought my fishing case along 
with me. Shall I stay at the inn over the day and try what can be 
done? The rain and the prospect of another such breakfast decide 
it between them. The water-keeper is at the window—best of 
keepers—for he will accept a sandwich perhaps for luncheon, a pull 
from your flask, and a cigar out of your case, but other fee on no 
condition. The rain he tells me has raised the water, and the large 
fish are on the move, the May-fly has been down for two days. They 
were feeding on it last evening. If the sky clears they will take 
well in the afternoon ; but the fly will not show till the rain stops. 

The Cheneys fishing is divided in the middle by a mill. Below 
the mill the trout are in greatest numbers, but comparatively small ; 
above them is a long still deep pool where the huge monsters lie, 
and in common weather never stir till twilight. The keeper and I 
remember a summer evening some years ago, when at night fall, 
after a burning day, the glittering surface of the water was dimpled 
with rings, and a fly thrown into the middle of these circles was 
answered more than once by a rush and scream of the reel; and a 
struggle which the darkness made more exciting. You may as well 
fish on the high road as in the mill pool when the sun is above 
the horizon, and even at night you will rarely succeed there; but at 
the beginning of the May-fly season these large fish sometimes run 
up to the rapid stream at the pool head to feed. This the keeper 


decides shall be tried if the fly comes down. For the morning he will 
leave me to myself. 
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Does the reader care to hear of a day’s fishing in a chalk stream fif- 
teen miles from London? As music to the deaf, as poetry to the political 
economist, as a mountain landscape to the London Cockney, so is 
chalk stream trout-fishing to those who never felt their fingers tingle 
as the line whistles through the rings. For them I write no further; 
let them leave the page uncut and turn on to the next article. 

Breakfast over, I start for the lower water. I have my boy with 
me home for the holidays. He carries the landing net, and we 
splash through the rain to the mill. The river runs for a quarter 
of a mile down under hanging bushes. As with other accomplishments 
when once learnt, eye and hand do the work in fly-fishing without 
reference to the mind for orders. The eye tells the hand how 
distant the bushes are, how near the casting line approaches them. 
If a gust of wind twists it into a heap or sweeps it towards a 
dangerous bough, the wrist does something on the instant which 
sends the fly straight and unharmed into the water. Practice gives 
our different organs functions like the instinct of animals, who do 
what their habits require, yet know not what they do. 

The small fish take freely—some go back into the water, the few 
in good condition into the basket, which, after a field or two becomes 
perceptibly heavier. The governor, a small humble bee, used to be 
a good fly at Cheneys, and so did the black alder. Neither of them 
is of any use to-day. The season has been cold and late. The 
March brown answers best, with the never-failing red spinner. After 
running rapidly through two or three meadows, the river opens into 
a broad smooth shallow, where the trout are larger, and the water 
being extremely clear, are specially difficult to catch. In such a 
place as this, it is useless to throw your fly at random upon the 
stream. You must watch for a fish which is rising, and you must 
fish for him till you either catch him or disturb him. It is not 
enough to go below him and throw upwards, for though he lies with 
his head up-stream, his projecting eye looks back over his shoulders. 
You must hide behind a bunch of rushes. You must crawl along the 
grass with one arm only raised. If the sun is shining and the shadow 
of your rod glances over the gravel, you may get up and walk away. 
No fish within sight will stir then to the daintiest cast. 

I see a fish close to the bank on the opposite side, lazily lifting 
his head as a fly floats past him. It is a long throw, but the wind is 
fair, and he is worth an effort—once, twice, three times I fail to 
reach him. The fourth I land the fly on the far bank, and draw it 
gently off upon his very nose. He swirls in the water like a salmon as 
he sweeps round to seize it. There is a splash—a sharp jerk, telling 
unmistakably that something has given way. A large fish may 
break you honestly in weeds or round a rock or stump, and only fate 
is to blame, but to let yourself be broken on the first strike is un- 
pardonable. What can have happened? Alas, the red-spinner 
has snapped in two at the bend—a new fly bought last week at 

"s, whose boast it has been that no fly of his was ever known to 
‘break or bend. 
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One grumbles on these occasions, for it is always the best fish 
which one loses ; and as imagination is free, one may call him what 
weight one pleases. The damage is soon repaired. The basket fills 
fast as trout follows trout. It still rains, and I begin to think that 
I have had enough of it. I have promised to be at the mill at mid- 
day, and then we shall see. 

Evidently the sky means mischief. Black thunder-clouds pile 
up to windward, and heavy drops continue falling. But there is a 
break in the south as I walk back by the bank—a gleam of sunshine 
spans the valley with a rainbow, and an actual May-fly or two sails 
by which I see greedily swallowed. The keeper is waiting; he 
looks scornfully into my basket. Fish—did I call these herrings 
fish? I must try the upper water at all events. The large trout 
were feeding, but the fly was not yet properly on—we can have our 
luncheon first. 

How pleasant is luncheon on mountain side or river’s bank, when 
you fling yourself down on fern or heather after your morning’s work, 
and no daintiest entrée had ever such flavour as your sandwiches, and no 
champagne was ever so exquisite as the fresh stream water just tempered 
from your whisky flask. Then follows the smoke, when the keeper 
fills his pipe at your bag, and old adventures are talked over, and the 
conversation wanders on through anecdotes and experiences, till, as 
you listen to the shrewd sense and kindly feeling of your companion, 
you become aware that the steep difference which you had imagined 
to be created by education and habits of life had no existence save in 
your own conceit. Fortune is less unjust than she seems, and true 
hearts and clear-judging healthy minds, are bred as easily in the 
cottage as the palace. 

But time runs on, and I must hasten to the end of my story. 
The short respite from the wet is over. Down falls the rain again; 
rain not to be measured by inches, but by feet ; rain such as has rarely 
been seen in England before this ‘estas mirabilis’ of 1879. It 
looks hopeless, but the distance by the road to the top of the 
water is not great. We complain if we are caught in a shower; 
we splash along in a deluge, in boots and waterproof, as composedly 
as if we were seals or otters. The river is rising, and as 
seldom happens with a chalk stream, it is growing discoloured. 
Every lane is running with a brown stream, which finds its way at 
last into the main channel. The highest point is soon reached. The 
first hundred yards are shallow, and to keep the cattle from straying 
a high iron railing runs for a hundred yards along the bank. Well 
I knew that iron railing. You must stand on the lower bar to fish 
over it. If you hook a trout, you must play him from that uneasy 
perch in a rapid current among weeds and stones, and your attendant 
must use his landing net through the bars. Generally it is the 
liveliest spot in the river, but nothing can be done there to-day. 
There is a ford immediately above, into which the thick road-water 
is pouring, and the fish cannot see the fly. Shall we give it up? 
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Not yet. Further down the mud settles a little, and by this time 
even the road has been washed clean, and less dirt comes off it. The 
flood stirs the trout into life and hunger, and their eyes, accustomed 
to the transparency of the chalk water, do not see you so quickly. 

Below the shallow there is a pool made by a small weir, over 
which the flood is now rushing—on one side there is an open hatch- 
way, with the stream pouring through. The banks are bushy, and 
over the deepest part of the pool the stem of a large ash projects 
into the river. Yesterday, when the water was lower, the keeper saw 
a four-pounder lying under that stem. Between the weir and the 
trees it is an awkward spot, but difficulty is the charm of fly-fishing. 
The dangerous drop fly must be taken off; a drop fly is only fit for 
open water, where there is neither weed nor stump. The March 
brown is sent skimming at the tail of the casting line, to be dropped, 
if possible, just above the ash, and to be carried under it by the 
stream. It has been caught in a root, so it seems; or it is foul 
somewhere. Surely no fish ever gave so dead a pull. No; it is no 
root. The line shoots under the bank. There is a broad flash of 
white just below the surface, a moment’s struggle, the rod springs 
straight, and the line comes back unbroken. The March brown is 
still floating at the end of it. It was a big fish, perhaps the keeper’s 
very big one; he must have been lightly hooked, and have rubbed 
the fly out of his mouth. 

But let us look closer. The red spinner had played false in the 
morning; may not something like it have befallen the March brown? 
Something like it, indeed. The hook has straightened out as if, instead 
of steel, it had been made of copper. A pretty business! I try 
another, and another, with the same result. The heavy trout take 
them, and one bends and the next breaks. Oh! ——-~ ——! Well for 
Charles Kingsley that he was gone before he heard of a treason which 
would have broken his trust in man. You in whose praise I have 
heard him so often eloquent! You never dealt in shoddy goods. 
You were faithful if all else were faithless, and redeemed the credit 
of English tradesmen. You had not then been in the school of pro- 
gress and learnt that it was the buyer’s business to distinguish good 
from bad. You never furnished your customers with cheap and nasty 
wares, fair looking to the eye and worthless to the touch and trial. 
In those days you dealt with gentlemen, and you felt and traded like 
a gentleman yourself. And now you, too, have gone the way of your 
fellows. You are making a fortune as you call it, out of the reputation 
which you won honourably in better days. You have given yourself over 
to competition and semblance. You have entered for the race among 
the sharpers, and will win hy knavery and tricks like the rest. I will 
not name you for the sake of the old times, when C. K. and I could send 
you a description of a fly from the furthest corner of Ireland, and by 
return of post would come a packet tied on hooks which Kendal and 
Limerick might equal, but could not excel. You may live on unde- 
nounced for me; but read C. K.’s books over again; repent of your 
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sins, go back to honest ways, and renounce the new gospel in which 
whosoever believes shall not be saved. 

But what is to be done? Spite of the rain the river is now 
covered with drowned May-flies, and the trout are taking them all 
round. I have new May-flies from the same quarter in my book, 
but it will be mere vexation to try them. Luckily for me there are 
a few old ones surviving from other days. The gut is brown with 
age—but I must venture it. If this breaks I will go home, lock 
away my rod, and write an essay on the effects of the substitution 
of Political Economy for the Christian faith. 

On then goes one of these old flies. It looks well. It bears a 
mild strain, and, like Don Quixote with his helmet, I will not put it 
to a severe trial. Out it shoots over the pool, so natural looking that I 
cannot distinguish it from a real fly which floats at its side. I can- 
not, nor can that large trout in the smooth water above the fall. He 
takes it, springs into the air, and then darts at the weir to throw 
himself over. If he goes down he is lost. Hold on. He has the 
stream to help him, and not an inch of line can be spared. The rod 
bends double, but the old gut is true. Down the fall he is not to 
go. He turns up the pool, he makes a dart for the hatchway,—but if 
you can stand a trout’s first rush you need not fear him in fair water 
afterwards. A few more efforts and he is in the net and on the bank, 
not the keeper’s four-pounder, but a handsome fish, which I know 
that he will approve. 

He had walked down the bank pensively while I was in the diffi- 
culty with my flies, meditating, perhaps, on idle gentlemen, and 
reflecting that if the tradesmen were knaves the gentlemen were cor- 
respondingly fools. He called to me to come to him just as I had 
landed my trout. He was standing by the side of the rapid stream 
at the head of the mill pool. It was as he had foretold; the great fish 
had come up, and were rolling like salmon on the top of the water 
gulping down the May-flies. Even when they are thus carelessly 
ravenous, the clearness of the river creates a certain difficulty in 
catching them in ordinary times, but to-day the flood made caution 
superfluous. They were splashing on the surface close to our feet, 
rolling about in a negligent gluttony which seemed to take from 
them every thought of danger, for a distance of at least three hundred 
yards. 

There was no longer any alarm for the tackle, and it was but to 
throw the fly upon the river, near or far, for a trout instantly to seize 
it. There was no shy rising where suspicion balks the appetite. The 
fish were swallowing with a deliberate seriousness every fly which drifted 
within their reach, snapping their jaws upon it with a gulp of satis- 
faction. The only difficulty was in playing them when hooked with 
a delicate chalk-stream casting-line. For an hour and a half it 
lasted, such an hour and a half of trout-fishing as I had never seen and 
shall never see again. The ease of success at last became wearisome. 
Two large baskets were filled to the brim Accident had thrown in 
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my way a singular opportunity which it would have been wrong to 
abuse, so I decided to stop. We emptied out our spoils upon the grass, 
and the old keeper said that long as he had known the river he had 
never but once seen so many fish of so large size, taken in the Ches 
in a single day by a single rod. 

How can a reasonable creature find pleasure in having performed 
such an exploit? If trout were wanted for human food, a net would 
have answered the purpose with less trouble to the man and less 
annoyance to the fish. Throughout creation man is the only animal— 
man, and the dogs and cats which have learnt from him—who kills, 
for the sake of killing, what he does not want, and calls it sport. 
All other animals seize their prey only when hungry, and are satis- 
fied when their hunger is appeased. 

Such, it can only be answered, is man’s disposition. He is a 
curiously formed creature, and the appetite for sport does not seem to 
disappear with civilisation. The savage in his natural state hunts, as 
the animals hunt, to support his life ; the sense of sport is strongest 
in the elaborately educated and civilised. It may be that the taste 
will die out before ‘ Progress.’ Our descendants perhaps, a few gene- 
rations hence, may look back upon a pheasant battue as we look 
back on bear-baiting and bull-fighting, and our mild offspring, in- 
structed in the theory of development, may see a proof in their 
fathers’ habits that they come of a race who were once crueller than 
tigers, and will congratulate themselves on the change. So they 
will think, if they judge us as we judge our forefathers of the days of 
the Plantagenets and Tudors, and both we and they may be perhaps 
mistaken. Half the lives of men in medizval Europe was spent in 
fighting. Yet from medieval Europe came the knightly graces of 
courtesy and chivalry. The modern soldier, whose trade is war, yet 
hates and dreads war more than civilians dread it. The sportsman’s 
knowledge of the habits of animals gives him a kindly feeling towards 
them notwithstanding, and sporting tends rather to their preserva- 
tion than their destruction. The human race may become at last 
vegetarians and water-drinkers. Astrea may come back, and man 
may cease to take the life of bird, or beast, or fish. But the 
lion will not lie down with the lamb, for lambs and lions will no 
longer be ; the eagle will not feed beside the dove, for doves will not 
be allowed to consume grain which might have served as human food, 
and will be extinct as the dodo. It may be all right and fit and 
proper : a world of harmless vegetarians may be the appropriate out- 
come of the development of humanity. But we who have been born 
in a ruder age do not aspire to rise beyond the level of our own 
times. We have toiled, we have suffered, we have enjoyed, as the 
nature which we have received has prompted us. We blame our 
fathers’ habits; our children may blame ours in turn; yet we may be 
sitting in judgment, both of us, on matters of which we know 
nothing. 

The storm has passed away, the dripping trees are sparkling in 
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the warm and watery sunset. Back then to our inn, where dinner 
waits for us, the choicest of our own trout, pink as salmon, with the 
milky curd in them, and no sauce to spoil the delicacy of their 
flavour. Then bed, with its lavender-scented sheets and white- 
curtains, and sleep, sound sweet sleep, that loves the country village 
and comes not near a London bedroom. In the morning, adieu to 
Cheneys, with its red gable ends and chimneys, its venerable trees, 
its old-world manners, and the solemn memories of its mauso- 
leum. Adieu, too, to the river, which, ‘though men may come and 
men may go,’ has flowed and will flow on for ever, winding among 
its reed beds, murmuring over its gravelly fords, heedless of royal 
dynasties, uncaring whether Cheney or Russell calls himself lord of 
its waters, graciously turning the pleasant corn mills in its course, 
unpolluted by the fetid refuse of manufactures, and travelling on to 
the ocean bright and pure and uncharged with poison, as in the old 
times when the priest sung mass in the church upon the hill and the 
sweet soft matins bell woke the hamlet to its morning prayers. 


J. A. FRoupDE. 
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Ix THE CorsicAN HIGHLANDS. 


CLOUD-CHAOS surges o’er a crest sublime, 
That seems forked lightning spell-bound into stone ; 
Abruptly steep flame-pointed precipices, 
Dark as the night, dissolve to opaline 
In phantom foldings of circumfluent sea. 
Their natures blend confused; the mists assume 
A semblance of impenetrable rock ; 
Stern rock relents to luminous faint cloud. 


Their banners rent as in uproarious war, 
Behold! the vaporous battalions 
Unclose, dispelled and routed of loud winds, 
‘That drive them scared, and scattered; so Jehovah 
Clove that astounded sea for Israel. 
Yonder beneath me, the enormous crag 
Reveals, between grey ghostly robes of them, 
Solid, and rude, and perpendicular, 
A mighty front of Titans grandly piled, 
Umber, and gory red, and pallid green, 
Reared in some alien world beyond the cloud, 
Stronghold stupendous of immortal gods. 


The rude, immense, straight pillars of grey pine 
Scale heaven, sustaining tempest-writhen roofs 
Of scant, green, level umbrage; they are built 
Athwart yon vaporous and vasty walls 
Of far-off mountain: over them arise 
Ruinous tower, fantastic pinnacle, 
And icy spire in a blue burning air. 
They overhang deep, forest-filled ravines 
Wandering seaward; whose dim serpentine 
Night ever hears a solemn utterance 
Of torrents, with deep monotone attuned 
To these wind-oracles of ancient pine. 
Yonder a gaunt trunk-Skeleton upbraids 
With blasted arms the Bolt that shattered it. 
Tusky black monsters reign within the gloom 
Of forest, and dead waters desolate : 
Dim mists drive blindly through portentous trees, 
While a weird Sun blinks dwarfed within the drift : 
Legions of shadowy shaggy ilex climb 
Yon narrow-cloven hollows of the crag. 
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Now evening falls: an aromatic breath 
Of amber oozing from a dun-red bark, 
And mountain herb, and many a mountain flower 
Pervades the air slow clearing from the cloud: 
A vaselike cleft between two snowy peaks 
Glowingly fills with a pale violet ; 
Beneath appears fair Ocean’s purple line, 
Far away from far portals of the pass. 
Lower, a surge of huge dun purple rock, 
Tumultuously contorted, rolls a rude 
And shadowy chaos interposed between 
Dark peaks and me: Night’s ever-deepenin 
Engulphs the gorges: all is mighty Music, 
Phantasmal symphony of ghostly Form, 
A visionary Chorus with no sound! 


g gloom 


Stern-visaged Isle! upon thy rocky breast 
Two sons were nurtured, heritors of fame. 
The one drew pride and ruin from thy veins, 
Towering portentous, terrible, alone, 
A scourge of God; Napoleon drew power 
To desolate the world; while Paoli 
Drank from dark fountains of thy resolute blood 
The patriot’s unshamed integrity. 


Behold ! [ stand within a place of graves: 
Low wooden crosses o’er the lonely dead. 
Within the wondrous amphitheatre 
Of mountains overshadowing they rest ; 
Watched, warded, in those awful arms they lie. 
Ah! Nature here hath roused herself to robe 
Her oft unheeded royalty in robes 
Of godlike splendour, that our eyes may see ; 
Hath sounded, as with trumpet-blast of doom, 
That our dull ears may slumber not, but hear! 
Brands with fierce fire upon the heedless heart 
Her names of wonder ! yea, I know ye now: 

I bow my head in worship: yea, I feel 

Your majesty of godlike Presences ; 

Stand here abashed, with mortal head bowed low 
Before you, Angels, demons of the Lord! 


Yet with no rapture of strong youth’s acclaim 
I hail you, as a lowlier brother may 
Hail a liege lord, a hero, or a king. 
But I have come into your awful courts, 
A poor blind broken pilgrim from afar, 
Who faltering chances upon some august 
No. 597 (No. cxvit. N. 8) 
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Assembly of dread princes, and bows low, 
Yet only craves to learn if haply he, 

Who used to lead his poor blind footsteps on 
With such clear-seeing love, a little child, 
Who has been lost to him, alas! for long, 
And whom he vainly seeks about the world, 
About the dreary, barren world, be here ? 
But meeting no response to his demand, 

He can but idly weep a moment, ere 

He grope his weary way abroad again. 


These are but void and ruined courts to me 
Of faded splendour, unremembered Power ! 
I cannot see aright, I cannot feel. 
And while men prate of knowing all the laws, 
The mortal cold possessing human hearts 
Weighs down their eyes in deep sepulchral gloom. 
But if some Angel’s sword from forth the night, 
With vasty voice of Doom, by human tongues 
Called thunder, leapt, and smote me out of all 
These evil dreams named living, might I find 
My little child, and with him find the Lord? 


We journey ever higher, through a grove 
Of moonlit chestnut, where a babbling stream, 
At intervals, in open forest glades, 
Flashes with ruffled, wandering, pale flame. 
The air is richly laden with sweet spoil 
From fragrant flower, and foliage faint-green ; 
Shadowy-folded hills and dells involved 
Whisper of verdure lush, luxuriant, 
Known to fair elves, or rills who tinkling glide, 
Telling sweet secrets, haunted of shy beams, 
Whene’er the whims of leafy Arieis, 
And cloudy gossamer, aloft allow 
Their gentle wandering; tall asphodel, 
And flowery fennel, either side our way, 
Often we dim discern; but where the woods 
No longer in their colonnades of gloom 
Involve our path, beyond the precipice, 
Behold! how all the regions of the north, 
Height, depth, and breadth, are held, filled, dominated 
By one supreme pale presence, Monte d’Oro! 
His spirit-robes far floating, a dim grey, 
Sombre with forest, pallid with the moon, 
His kingly crest snow-gleaming to the stars. 
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Pan is not dead! He lives! He lives for ever! 
These awful Demiurgic Powers named Nature 
Nourish, involve a half-alive, blind soul, 

A human soul, who fondly deems them dead. 
Surely the Lord is making us alive! 
Mine aching wound shall heal; for I shall find 
My lost, for whom I long; from thee,'my friend, 
The weary burden of thy doubt shall pass. 
Sorrow and Wrong are pangs of a new birth: 
All we who suffer bleed for one another ; 
No life may live alone, but all in all; 
We lie within the tomb of our dead selves, 
Waiting till One command us to arise. | 

Ropen Nokt. 
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A HunGarian Episope: Zigeuner Music. 
By tae Autor or ‘ Fiemisn INTERIORS.’ 


T was a calm August night in Raab: repose had already taken 
possession of the quaint old moonlit streets, a few hours ago so 
sultry and so busy, and, we may add, so noisy with the bustle of the 
annual horse-fair. All lights seemed under the ban of the curfew, 
but those of a cavé-haz (or coffee-house) forming the angle of the 
street nearly facing the windows of our primitive rooms. It was a 
picturesque house, with a verandah covering in a part of the street 
divided off by a row of square green boxes containing bushy oleanders 
in flower. 

The scene, too, was picturesque as we caught glimpses of a con- 
siderable gathering of Magyars within, indulging in the lazy luxury of 
the never-neglected pipe. 

We left our casements open, closing the Venetian shutters, and 
were preparing for rest, when suddenly the surrounding stillness was 
broken by a brilliant cascade of clear and thrilling notes proceeding 
from some unrecognisable instrument or instruments, and giving 
expression to a melody altogether distinctive in character. It was 
wildly sweet and melancholy in tone, and possessed at once a grace 
and a power which entranced us as with some weird and irresistible 
fascination. 

It literally spoke, and in language inspired by a creative fancy, 
weaving a fairy poem with the originality and facility of genius. We 
listened breathless, as the caprice of the unseen artist revelled in the 
rainbow hues with which he was pleased to tint his picture—as 
harmonious, as soft, as rich, and alas! as evanescent; we followed, en- 
raptured, the magic numbers, astonished as well as charmed by the 
audacity with which the movements changed, till at length the 
measure became rapid and yet more rapid as the tale approached its 
climax, and the ¢mprovisatore, carried away by his muse, expressed 
his enthusiasm in notes which came pouring on in unrestrained 
luxuriance as it were a mountain torrent leaping down from rock to 
rock—it was the very poetry of music. Abruptly, and with the bi- 
zarrerie which had stamped the whole performance, a final chord closed 
the recital, and in an instant all was hushed. Vainly we waited and 
hoped for a renewal of the bewitching strain ; we looked out only to 
discern that the guests of the cavé-haz, whence we had no doubt the 
sounds had proceeded, were dispersing, and to feel convinced that it 
would be useless to repair thither with any hope of satisfying our 
curiosity on the subject; for as we looked the doors were closed and 
the lights were extinguished. Next morning, on waking, the mysteri- 
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ous improvisation still lingered on our hearing, and on the appearance 
of our excellent Magyar friend we related to him what we had heard 
and how we had been impressed. 

‘Glad I am,’ replied he, ‘that you have had an opportunity of 
hearing that singular and beautiful music: it is one of the peculiarities 
of our nation and the speciality of our vast nomad tribes to whom these 
itinerant bands belong. As their habits are altogether erratic, their 
visits to our larger and even our smaller cities are arbitrary, but just 
now they are attracted hither by our cattle-fair. 

‘ These Zigeuners of Hungary,’ he continued, ‘like the Gitanos of 
Spain, the Bayadéres of Portugal, the Bohemians of Central and the 
Gipsies of Northern Europe, have no fixed habitation : they lead a free 
and independent life, occupying movable dwellings and establishing 
themselves at intervals in our putztas and forests. You will meet 
them halting within and on the skirts of the Bakonyer-Wald as they 
journey from place to place and settle for the time being in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the locality where they seek employment. 

‘ As they exercise various handicrafts, they are always sure of being 
able to earn their livelihood, whether by tinkering, carpentering, 
basket-making, china-mending, horse-shoeing, or other industries, 
while a certain number of them possess the remarkable gift of ima- 
gining the wildest and most stirring poems and interpreting them in 
a music entirely swi generis. 

‘As long as they remain in one spot they resort in the evenings to 
the principal cavés, so that if you would like to hear and also to see 
their performance, which is, I assure you, very extraordinary, I will 
with pleasure conduct you this evening to one which I know they 
frequent.’ 

Rejoiced at this offer, we met at the appointed hour, and after 
traversing the broad market-place in which stood our hotel, the ‘Golden 
Lamb, and threading several narrow and characteristic streets, we ar- 
rived at the entrance of the cavé in question. A considerable crowd 
surrounded the door, but as soon as they perceived we were strangers 
they made a passage with the utmost courtesy, and we followed our 
friend within, into a spacious room. At the upper end a portion of the 
floor was raised about a foot; here were placed seats for those of the 
audience who were of a higher class, and among them, according to 
the dictates of Magyar hospitality, to us was immediately assigned a 
place of honour. 

Down the centre of the room was a large billiard table, and along 
either side at regular intervals small circular marble-topped tables, at 
which sat groups of two or more persons sipping wine, coffee, beer, Kc., 
but the universal pipe was in the mouth of everyone, and so dense was 
the smoke that it was not easy to distinguish what was going on. 

Just below the dais a considerable space had been reserved for the 
Zigevner band. In the midst stood a large square table, and on it was 
the singular instrument to be played by the principal performer, the 
tones of which had so intensely mystified us, and to which the ten others, 
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flute, fife, violins and violoncellos, constituted the accompaniment. It 
consisted of a sounding-board about three feet in length and of a breadth 
sloping from two to three feet, across which were stretched the strings, 
the whole of extremely rough construction and played by means of two 
short strips of whalebone muffled with a rag wound round the end of 
each: with these it is more sharply or gently, deliberately or rapidly 
struck, and it is difficult to conceive how so simple not to say clumsy 
an apparatus can be made to produce a tone so sweet, flexible, and 
powerful, or be amenable to such delicate, brilliant, varied and ex- 
pressive execution. It is called ‘tzymbalon’ and the tzymbalon 
player it is who improvises the melody and gives the cue to the band, 
who upon the intuitive apprehension of his thoughts and also of those 
of each other produce the most appropriate and effective accom- 
paniment. From the divan on which we had been so obligingly 
placed we were able, without being too near the music, to observe 
not only the whole group, but could also study the audience. 


The performers were now agreeing upon their theme, arranging 
their several parts—(howbeit all score-less)—and tuning their strings, 
and it was impossible not to remark the unmistakable stamp of their 
race which all bore, not only on their countenances and features, 
but in their whole person and bearing. Swarthy in complexion, with 
jet-black hair, beard, eyes, and eyebrows, their Oriental features were 
lighted up with an intelligent expression, and that they were born 
musicians, untutored, untaught, untrained by any laws—for genius 
recognises none—was manifested in the complete command they had 
of their instruments, which seemed to be absolutely part of themselves. 
Equally striking was the marvellous spontaneity and simultaneousness 
of their action in this entirely extemporaneous performance. Never 
was there the slightest hesitation or break on the part of any of them, 
though the leader playing the tzymbalon changed whether the key, the 
time, the harmony, or the movement as he wove his romance, for 
such it was. 

The pieces thus executed by these unique musicians may be called 
‘operas without written libretti, and strange to say the libretto would 
be utterly superfluous, for so expressive are the strains, the hearer must 
be dull of comprehension indeed if he fail to follow their meaning. 
Indeed one scarcely realises that the scene so graphically described 
by the music is not actually before one’s eyes, so entirely do they 
follow the Horatian rule and lead the minds of the audience quocwm- 
que volent, making them see what they seem to see themselves. 

The theme is generally a legend or story, selected from among 
those orally preserved among the tribe, and narrated in the language 
of music, so that it is no wonder they should be lost in a kind of 
dreamy inspiration and abandon themselves for the time to the 
caprices of their imagination. According to the nature of the 
subject, they occasionally become so excited that they impress one 
with the idea they are enacting the scene they depict, and thus, 
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without an effort, succeed in firing their audience with their own 
enthusiasm. 

At length the instruments are tuned, and amid breathless silence 
the piece begins. To ourselves no intimation had been made as to 
its nature ; no form of words or even abridged ‘ argument’ had been 
passed round. There was nothing but the weird influence of these 
musicians of nature imparting their narrative by the language of 
music to a musical people. Attracted by the prestige and the novelty 
of the situation, we also gave ourselves to the subject, and as it pro- 
ceeded it interpreted itself to us as follows :— 

The simple, flowing, graceful melody with which it opened 
described a calm scene of rural life, the rosy dawn, the freshness of 
the easy morning hour, the dewy grass, the scent of spring flowers, 
the brook bubbling beneath overhanging branches, ali was there—a 
contented peasant population going forth to their healthy, harmless, 
peaceful occupations ; the cowherd driving his cattle to their moun- 
tain pastures ; the shepherd leading his flocks afield; the Ross-hirt 
scampering over the putzta with his troop of horses, and the advancing 
day bringing out ‘the insect youth’ with their busy hum on the 
calm noontide air. 

Now we are in the depths of the forest ; the sun is pouring his 
beams through the interstices of the foliage, and the glowing light 
mottles the chequered ground. Innocent birds are singing in the 
trees, but among men a marauding spirit is astir: a horde of brigands, 
headed by their desperate chief, is preparing an attack on these happy, 
laborious, unconscious, and alas! prosperous villagers. Their plan 
of action is arranged, they start for their merciless expedition; we 
are roused by the sudden clattering of hoofs, the clang of arms, the 
sound of voices, the periodical word of command. We have arrived 
at the encounter and are prepared for the dismay of the surprised 
peasants expressed in the furious shouts of men, the shrieks of women, 
the cries of children, as by the power of arms and the force of numbers 
their stores and cattle are seized and carried away amid violence and 
bloodshed, and the defenceless owners made captive. 

But things are not to end thus, the innocent will be avenged; 
retributive justice is not to be mocked and awaits the dastardly 
plunderers ; the battery of Heaven interposes to avenge the wrongs 
of the helpless ; and the dark eye of the Zigeuner flashes as he draws 
down the forked lightning in vivid flashes, and presently follows the 
roar of the loud thunder echoing from one mountain peak to another 
and answering again and again as it pursues its mysterious transit 
into the far-off distance and dies away. The cowardly victors, seeing 
one of their chiefs, horse and rider, struck to the ground in the im- 
mediate front of their band, and so suddenly that the rest, having no 
time to rein in, ride headlong over him, have recourse to a hasty 
flight; more than one is thrown with violence to the ground, and they 
are unable to gain their forest fastness; the fury of the storm pursues 
them ; shelterless and bewildered they are scattered in all directions ; 
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their booty escapes them, their captives are freed, while the confusion 
that prevails among them renders their expedition abortive. In the 
midst of the fury of the elements, and the general consternation it 
has occasioned, a shot from the cross-bow of one of the peasants, who 
have now summoned presence of mind to defend themselves, has 
struck their leader, and while trying to rally his band he has fallen 
dead from his horse, and the panic is complete. 

But see the leader of the performance; he has worked himself 
into a frenzy by the time this consummation is reached; his coun- 
tenance becomes of a deeper hue ; the perspiration runs down his face, 
and as he gives the final stroke, the whalebones drop from his hands 
and he sinks back in his chair completely exhausted. 

To ourselves this exciting performance was perfectly magical, and 
we had so completely followed every stage of the story that, when the 
finale came, difficult as it seems to understand it now, we were not 
even surprised at this result to the poet-musician. The audience, 
more or less used to these exhibitions of genius, though not astonished, 
were enthusiastic in their applause, and testified their sympathy and 
admiration by loudly cheering the band, raising their glasses in the 
air and drinking the health of the performers with reiterated bravos. 

A hat was carried round by one of the Zigeuners, and we were 
glad to have this opportunity of testifying our gratification; but 
Hungarian hospitality admits of no compromise, and we were dis- 
appointed as well as surprised, on beckoning the collector to us, to 
find his approach forbidden by the landlord, who, advancing, whispered 
that the little performance must be considered as offered to us in our 
character of strangers, and that all present would feel gratified if we 
would accept it as a mark of their welcome to us on coming among 
them. All we could do, therefore, was to assure the spokesman of 
the pleasure we had derived from the entertainment and to beg him 
to convey the expression of our warm recognition of the courtesy of 
those who had provided it for us. At the same time we would not be 
denied the pleasure of seeing the Zigeuner band drink our health, 
and requested the landlord to provide them wherewithal to perform 
this task. 

The history of these strange folks is as interesting as curious. 
Each of these wandering detachments owns a tract or beat, the bounds 
of which are recognised and respected by the rest, and they pay 
their periodical visits to the towns and villages it contains with great 
regularity. Those who claim the town of Raab as their privileged 
resort have from time immemorial earned, and have traditionally 
maintained, a brilliant reputation as virtuosi. Among them, the 
names of Bibary, Szarcoszy, and Ketskemety are recognised as stars of 
the first magnitude, but Farkacs Miskah is the ‘ full-moon’ of tzym- 
balon-players. 

The Zigeuner-volk constitute an important element in the social 
habits of the Hungarian people; they are regarded as a national 
institution, without the help of which their popular festivities, public 
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or private, their marriages, baptisms, betrothals, anniversaries and 
family gatherings would be devoid of spirit or interest. The musical 
faculties inherited by these people seem to amount almost to a supple- 
mentary sense. Theoretically speaking, they know nothing of the 
science of music, but their ear catches with marvellous facility, and 
their mind retains, any air they may once hear, and they possess the 
power of reproducing it on any of their own simple instruments, It is 
sufficient to hum or whistle to them the suggestion of a tune they 
have never heard, for them to play it with elaborate accompaniments. 
This is the delight of the Magyar population. Every Hungarian has 
his favourite air, and sometimes a whole evening in a cavé-haz is 
passed in calling upon the Zigeuners for this reproduction of one tune 
after another ; their success in responding to these appeals being met 
with the most rapturous applause. The popular dances such as the 
Czardacs could not be danced without the accompaniment of the 
tzymbalon. 

It is a singular and suggestive fact that the idiosyncratic talent 
evinced by these unlearned musicians is a gift per se and is incapable 
of being attained orimproved. The great Maestro Liszt—himself a 
Hungarian and conversant with the music of these tribes—gives an 
interesting account of an experiment made by himself to train and 
educate a Zigeuner lad, very proficient in his own natural art. The 
result, however, proved abortive, and so far from cultivating the germ 
which appeared so fertile, he only succeeded in disturbing his pre- 
conceived notions without imparting any new ideas. 

It must not be supposed that music forms the occupation of all 
Zigeuners ; there is only one section that gives itself up to this esthetic 
pursuit ; others employing their early youth in acquiring the various 
_ trades by which they earn their living: these are, as in other countries, 
charcoal-burning, tinkering, smithying, nail-making, horse-shoeing, 
while the women carry on an auxiliary ‘business’ in tambourine 
playing, dancing and fortune-telling, and often earn from the 
credulity of village maidens more than the men who supply the 
domestic needs of the population. 

Thus they travel from village to village in their movable wooden 
hut, with their families and all their chattels about them ; pigs and 
dogs, their only live-stock, bringing up the rear, a hammer and 
bellows their only tools, and an iron pot their compendious batterie 
de cuisine. Arrived at their halting-place on the outskirts of a town, 
they encamp, dig a hole and kindle their bivouac-fire ; they then un- 
harness their horse and leave him to find his pasture. While the 
women wash their clothes and cook their food, the men present 
themselves to their expectant employers and generally find repairs 
and orders awaiting their arrival. 

Although the Zigeuners belong to all countries, those of each 
country maintain their distinctive peculiarities so rigidly from 
generation to generation, that there is no tracing in them any affinity 
to the races among which they have established themselves. 
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Wonderfully hardy in constitution, they will face the extremes, 
whether of heat. or cold, without any of those artificial compensations 
which with all other people have become necessities of nature. Thus a 
mere rag suffices to cover them beneath the keenest blast, and they 
expose themselves bare-headed to the fiercest sun. The Zigeuner is 
reckless as a child and wild as a beast of prey: he knows no care for 
the morrow ‘and is always in need, and in squalid poverty: though 
eager fora meal when he'can get it by no matter what means, he will 
go without food uncomplainingly when it is not to be had; tobacco, 
however, is to him a necessity, and he cannot school himself to do 
without it; but he is content with the vilest sort, and if he cannot 
obtain any fit to smoke, he rolls up into a ball such as he can procure 
and keeps it in his mouth. 

The newly-born Zigeuner child is from the hour of its birth used 
to cold water by being plunged into the nearest spring at whatever 
season of the year, and after a couple of weeks’ travels tied to its 
mother’s back or borne on her head whether through piercing cold or 
torrid heat.' For the first two years it wears no clothing; it receives 
no training of any kind unless in the art of plundering or acquiring 
its trade, so that its moral degradation may be easily estimated. 

Sigismund granted to the Zigeuners of Hungary certain privileges 
and recognised their right to be represented by deputies; and his 
successor tried in vain to induce them to settle and take up fixed 
habits as artisans or agricultural labourers. Then, as always, it was 
found impossible to wean them from their independent habits and 
nomad propensities. 

We are glad to add that it has been ascertained the musical 
Zigeuners exhibit a great moral superiority over the rest of their 
tribe, and there seems every reason to attribute this elevation to the 
refining influences of their pursuit. These generally appear in 
peasant costume, but they are always glad to purchase second-hand 
the rich dress-costume'of the Magyar, and this graceful and pictur- 
esque attire becomes them well. 

Once again it was our lot to hear the Zigeuner band, but this 
time on foreign soil, in the precincts of the Trocadero. Strange as it 
may seem, we scarcely recognised our enchanters of Raab. Their 
strains were marvellously sweet, and they were also distinctive in their 
character as all national music always must be; but it was like the 
song of the caged nightingale. The effect was that produced by 
seeing a choice relic of antiquity in a museum instead of on the spot 
where it was found ; the prestige was gone with the cadre that sur- 
rounded it, and the Zigeuner of Magyar-land had lost his witchery! 
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Y the time these words are printed most of us will have started on the- 
holiday expeditions which have become a portion of English life, 

as certainly calculated upon and provided for as the family bread and 
butter, It used to be permitted to the social critic to say that there 
were many people in the closed-up streets who shut their shutters 
for the sake of the fashion, and lived in severe economy and their 
back parlours when their richer neighbours were wandering hither and 
thither. But now there is on this point no distinction, so to speak, of 
richer or poorer. To be away somewhere in the months of August and 
September, or a portion of them, is as much a matter of necessity as a 
warm gown or an overcoat in winter. Whether it is to Switzerland, or 
Germany, or France, or regions still further afield ; or only to the sea- 
side; or, homelier still, to country lodgings, the rustic cottage or 
farmhouse, where people who have not much to spend get just as 
much good out of their holidays sometimes as the most costly tra- 
vellers—everybody in England, who pretends to be anybody, ‘ goes 
away’ in the autumn. We do not speak of those who are always 
going away—those whose health conveniently requires the sunshine 
of the South in winter, the bracing air of the Engadine in autumn, 
perhaps the brightness of Paris at Easter, and whose means enable 
them to vary their life and their climate in this pleasant way, getting 
the best of everything, and avoiding everywhere the bitter half of 
existence. Happy are those people—or at least they ought to be 
happy. Perhaps, on the whole, let us console ourselves by thinking— 
though the doctrine of compensations is not so much in vogue as it used 
to be—they are no happier than the rest of us. But at least they have 
more in their lives; they get more for their money, to speak vulgarly; 
they buy themselves a larger share of the concomitants of happiness 
than other people. We say nothing of these fortunate persons; but 
rather of those classes of English society, who have more occu- 
pations than riches, down to the working man, who, though 
he does not ‘go away,’ takes his pleasure in a van of a Monday, 
and gets his share, in broken bits perhaps, yet bearing as good 
a comparison with the month at the seaside of the toiling pro- 
fessional family or not rich merchant as theirs does with the Italian 
tours and Swiss expeditions of their wealthy contemporaries. And 
it is not even among the denizens of towns alone that the habit is 
universal. They have, perhaps, a better reason. Coal smoke and the 
scorchings of the summer (not this summer, innocent of scorching !), 
the heated pavements, the burnt-up parks, the dust and the din, are 
all so many demons before whom we flee when our lot is cast in 
London, or in any other of the great towns in England. But even to: 
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the smallest the same instinct has spread. The little country town, 
all cool and shady under its trees, perhaps with poetic woods all 
round it, perhaps with the soft flowing of a river underneath its old 
bridges, tranquil and cool and kind, where other holiday travellers 
disport themselves with delight, is abandoned by its inmates as 
much—nay, perhaps more,—than a smoky town in the Black 
“Country. From country granges and parsonages, the abodes of 
peace—even from the great houses of great people, though these have 
attractions of their own not so easily overlooked, and the season in 
London makes ‘ home’ in itself the most grateful of changes—group 
-after group streams away. To what use even are we writing these words, 
which in all likelihood the half of the readers of ‘ Fraser’ will not 
see? Is not the book which a publisher produces at this season as 
good as a murdered book unless it has private means of its own, like a 
briefless barrister, to support it till readers come back to read it, and 
writers to notice it, and the world is astir again? A clever contem- 
porary once dubbed this period of the year the ‘silly season.’ The 
newspapers maunder, for all the members of their staff who can write 
are ‘away. Even ‘Punch,’ though he is never in greater request, 
nods occasionally. Wit, like everything else, is out of town. But 
while we are discouraged by this idea, we are on the other hand 
encouraged by the fact that those who cannot get ‘away,’ and there 
are always some millions of them in England, want special consolation 
at this time of the year; and that those who are ‘away,’ but only 
within the four seas, also require a little more diversion than usual from 
-the unaccustomed pressure upon them of the country or the sea. There 
is nothing so good for bringing one to a true knowledge of one’s 
resources and their value, as the mere fact of finding one’s self in 
sea-side lodgings, or in the depths of the country in some melancholy 
hired house, probably kept for that purpose, and carefully stripped of 
everything that is human. When the day is over, during which time 
the novelty of the new scene occupies the visitors, there is something 
in the evening seclusion within the stiff muslin curtains, under 
the blazing gaslights, of a house on the Marine Parade: or in the 
perhaps more appalling gloom of a rustic drawing-room, low-roofed, 
and somewhat mouldy, with faint candles endeavouring to penetrate 
the gloom, which strikes a chill to the boldest heart. Then how 
welcome are our little ships of literature, with all their mingled freight 
- of story and song, of philosophies and musings, of wisdom and non- 
sense—the nonsense, if it is pleasant, being perhaps—who shall say ?— 
in these grave circumstances, the most welcome of all. It is in the 
benevolent hope of carrying some amusement, if perhaps a little 
envy, not malevolent, to the bosoms of our dear neighbours who are 
taking their holiday in the country or on the sea, and who have come 
in, somewhat disgusted, to an evening which is longer than is desirable, 
and a parlour much unlike the dainty drawing-room at home, that we 
bring out our little bundle of holiday books—records of the follies and 
the pleasures of people more venturesome than themselves, and we. 
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There is no more general subject of congratulation to the age than 
that about the facilities of travelling, the abundant modes of con- 
veyance which we possess into all the corners of the earth, which have 
so wonderfully developed our natural instinct for wandering; and 
nothing can be more true. But this very facility has produced a 
reaction. The people who once had the traveller’s privileges all to. 
themselves—or rather the descendants and representatives of these- 
people—have become impatient of the advantages which they share 
with Cook’s excursionists and all the commonplace rabble of tourists 
who are to be found about Swiss hotels and pensions ; and as the wheels. 
of time go round, it begins to be found more amusing and more original 
to behave as if these facilities had never been; to ignore railways, to for- 
get the huge hotels, which are another feature in the progress of our- 
time, and to pursue the obscure pathways of the earth by primitive 
means. Nay, we are beginning, with systematic earnestness, to. recall 
to ourselves the fact that, almost without the aid of railways, there 
are travels within our reach as amusing and interesting as anything 
we could obtain by long journeys and much expenditure of time and 
money. We are beginning to explore our own rivers, to wander 
about our own homely green valleys and hillsides. The Rhine we 
have found in reality much inferior to the Thames as a pathway of 
pleasure. This is the effect of over-facility, of too many advantages. 
We remember the time when that very Rhine, which now reminds 
us of the scenery of an opera, was the chosen river of romance, flow- 
ing through a land of enchantments. But nowadays the Thames, 
by Goring and Pangbourne, and the woods of Cliveden, is more to 
our mind. We toss our carpet-bags into the bow, divest ourselves of 
all but flannel, and push out upon the delightful kindly stream, 
where we know we shall see nothing better than a country church, 
nothing worse than a prosaic lock, and in the freedom of silence and 
daylight, in the low murmur of the flowing water, in the broad air 
and unencumbered road, find something better than the most per- 
fectly arranged of steamboats, the most punctual of express trains, and 
all the facilities of travel. Thus we come round, as humanity so con- 
stantly does, to our old starting point. It is not always the ease of 
doing that makes an enterprise pleasant. The crowd, the heat, the- 
haste, the din, which are inseparable from all the new conveniences 
of the time, are no longer to many of us made up for by the power 
of getting over so much more space, arriving at so much further 
distances than of old. We have tried the facilities of travel, and 
tasted their advantages, and now we turn upen them and abjure 
them. We set up coaches on which to traverse the disused 
country roads; we make our way four miles an hour upon the 
river, and only stop to vituperate the fussy abomination of a steam- 
launch which sends its wash—vulgar little upstart !—to injure our 
river banks and toss our boat about, and ‘take our water. 
Such is one result of a universally extended railway system, 
and the careful organisation of every means of travelling. 
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On the other side, we do not attempt to dispute the fact that the rail- 
ways have opened up the world to hundreds to whom the lovely scenery 
of continental countries, now within a distance of twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours from their doors, would have been a sealed book all their 
lives. Even Cook’s excursions may widen some minds, cut some 
bands of prejudice, and light up some imaginations with all the 
glories of Italian moonlight and Alpine snow. But in the meantime 
the fastidious mind of the cultivated classes is reverting to the 
locomotion of our fathers, or to methods still more simple than any 
which our immediate fathers or grandfathers would have condescended 
to use. To wander, a genteel vagabond, about unknown hills and 
valleys ‘ with a donkey,’' would have looked a very strange proceeding 
fifty years ago when the Continent was first set open after the great 
wars. Now we are used to every kind of eccentricity in travelling and 
shocked by none. The very guide-books recognise the delight of 
escaping from the iron road and all its conveniences. Here is a very 
good embodiment of what we have been trying to say, and descrip- 
tion of the pleasure of returning to primitive modes of conveyance, 
which we take out of a book not otherwise very interesting, upon 
the subject of the Black Forest,’ which is not exactly a fresh subject 
nor treated in a very original way. 


The sight of the old lumbering yellow vehicle with its team of grey 
-cart-horses which awaits the traveller’s arrival at Oppenau, has something 
of refreshment in it. The appearance of the wonderful-looking individual, 
who, in his huge top-boots and brigand hat, with its parti-coloured tuft 
-and big cock’s feather, presents rather the appearance of a theatrical 
bandit than of a possible stage coachman, has a certain indefinable charm 
-about it. It is delightful to lounge in the roomy old coupé, or even to find 
one’s self above the world, amid the portmanteaus and bandboxes, and to 
be trotted steadily along, through valleys and villages, beside streams and 
-over mountains, with the happy sense of leisurely progress that is so rare 
in these days of steam and hurry. There isa certain intoxication in the 
feeling that we have shaken ourselves free of the steam monster, who is in 
a manner the good and evil genius of our lives. We are like schoolboys 
escaped from everyday drudgery ; we are discoverers passing into a world 
unknown. When we observe the excitement with which our progress 
through the villages is regarded; when we find ourselves merged into a 
portion of the local Post, the mouthpiece of the outer world to these quiet 
spots; when we notice how a crimson flag is hung out by way of signal 
that passenger or parcel is awaiting us; and, above all, when we remark 
that our entrance and exit to every village is thought worthy of musical 
honours—that is to say, when our worthy bandit is found playing a 
whole tune with variations on his cornet solemnly, and a good deal out of 
tune, but still with much effect, on each occasion ;—when all these things 
happen to us, we look about us with an air of satisfaction and say, ‘ We 
are off the beaten track.’ 


1 Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: 
‘Kegan Paul & Co. 

2 The Black Forest: its People and Legends. By L. G. Seguin. London: 
Strahan. 
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We must however pause here to admit that, however delightful it 
may be in holiday times thus to recover our individuality, and 
vindicate our human preference for doing something which it is not 
open to every other human being to do—a long journey performed by 
these antiquated means is something upon which the modern mind 
can scarcely fail to look with horror, We remember travelling on 
the way to Italy, in a diligence, which ran along one of the loveliest 
roads in the world, from Marseilles to Nice. We were a night and a 
day on the road. It is twenty years ago or more, and no railway 
pick had touched, or theodolite surveyed, that enchanting coast. We 
remember how the sun rose, the flood of golden light, bands of orange 
and crimson with which the azure sky was barred as sudden day came 
out of the mists of night, and the mystic blueness of thedawn. But 
we remember also how the joy of this solemn and glorious spectacle, 
this resurrection of the earth, was vulgarised into the relief of the 
sensation that, thank heaven! a hideous night—made miserable by 
every kind of contortion into which the aching body could be twisted, 
stifling with heat and dust, disgusting with the odours and the con- 
tact of other heavily breathing and similarly contorted individuals, 
on either side—was over at last. For getting over the ground, and 
securing a certain amount of comfort while doing so, the railway has 
unspeakably the advantage of any other mode of travelling in com- 
mon. We must not permit fancy to carry us too far. The Black 
Forest, with its quaint coaches and villages hidden among the trees, 
would not have been for us had there been only carriages and horses 
totake us there. For the long swift flight over a weary road, the steady 
unfaltering rush, with whirr as of strong wings, through the glooms 
and silences of night, devouring the way, let us thank that iron road 
and the tributary giants that never weary or fail, whom human craft 
has put to this work, a work not to be accomplished in any other 
way. 
The book about the Black Forest, to which we have referred, is 
not however a good specimen of the kind of travel-book which we 
have been describing. It may be, perhaps, more valuable to an 
intending traveller than a mere record of individual experience; 
for it has maps and copious descriptions, and goes systematically 
into the question how to get from one woodland depth to another, 
with full detail of every wood or water nymph by the way. 
But we have got by this time a little weary of the Undines and 
Melusinas. Perhaps we have overdone those Teutonic versions of 
older fable, and we have also had somewhat too much of the German 
simplicities of primitive life. There is a respectable solidity and 
respectability about that great nation which grows monotonous after 
awhile. Perhaps we are ourselves built too much on the same 
lines. Impossible not to esteem their slow and steady excellence, 
the ponderous, heavy virtue which thrives and multiplies and 
spreads itself over the earth, as we ourselves do; but it wants the 
lighter graces which attract the imagination. The general Germanism 
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seems too strong for individuality. It is the race incarnate in one 
person with whom we talk, not a man modified by the peculiari- 
ties of race. But yet those quaint and antique towns, all perfect in 
their habits as they lived three hundred years ago; those still 
villages with their old houses; those clumsy, heavy-footed forms in 
costumes that are rarely beautiful, but full of practical use and wear- 
ing—are all refreshful to the wearied mind which wants more rest 
than excitement. And what wealth of woodland glades, what nooks 
of human habitation buried in the rocks and woods, may be found 
there! It is a little world of itself, a world so easily accessible, that 
Baden-Baden, one of the best known and most frequented of pleasure 
resorts, sits on the edge of this sylvan region, where the traveller may 
lose himself in mazy byways leading from village to village, and for- 
get that he is living in the nineteenth century. Nothing, however, 
can be more utterly conventional than the herding together of the 
population here and there, wherever there isa nasty spring of mineral 
water, to take the periodical ‘ Cure,’ which seems the synonym in 
manv places of that ‘change of air’ which is our own favourite 
panacea. The German pleasure-seeker puts his amusement on a grave 
height of necessity. The author of the ‘ Black Forest’ gives an 
amusing account of the ‘annual passion’ for water which seizes the 
whole Teutonic race: ‘ At a certain period of the year he is seized, 
no matter what his rank, occupation, or position, with an insatiable 
craving, an intolerable water-thirst, which nothing less than a month 
at a bath can satisfy. Water he must have, or die—socially.’ The 
very babies are made to consume their modicum of diluted sulphur, 
or rotten eggs, and to take their dip. ‘ Poor little things! what is 
the matter with them?’ the stranger asks. But there is nothing the 
matter with them; they have come to take the waters, and they take 
them. This inclination towards medicine, whether we want it or not, 
has happily never been developed among ourselves; unless, indeed, 
in the sublimer regions of society, where people, after the season, go 
meekly to Homburg, to drink and gossip and warm up all the old 
dishes of scandal that one hoped had been done with. No doubt many 
a seaside expedition of doubtful advantage and comfort has been 
justified by the reflection that ‘a change is good for the children ;’ 
but in Germany it is like the nursery ‘dose’ after Christmas 
mince-pies and puddings, a making up for the enjoyments of the 
rest of the year. The body does penance; the mind is regaled, 
with music, with solemn tea-garden sociabilities, such as please 
the Teutonic race. ‘A band plays twice a day on the Kurplatz, 
and the good people sit about, the women knitting, the men 
smoking, some on long benches by long tables, some with the free- 
dom of chairs dotted here and there. Few are their words, and let 
us hope they are well chosen: but much is their tobacco—a blue cloud 
under the trees—and the stockings that are knitted and the worsted 
work that is done must be endless. But whether the amusement of 
sitting out under that cloud for hours together is a lively way of spend- 
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ing the annual holiday it is not for us to say; it is the ‘Cure’ which 
the nation loves. 

It is curious that among all our borrowings and adaptations we have 
never set up a‘ Cure.’ ‘The Bath’ indeed a hundred years ago occupied 
something of the position which the larger and more fashionable of 
the German baths occupy now. And Buxton and Harrogate supply 
a certain amount of drowsy dissipation for their invalids. But the 
English mind in general has never been drawn towards this medi- 
cated pleasure. Pure idleness, indeed, has never established itself 
among us as a fashion of amusement. We think there is a great 
deal to be said for it in many ways. To go from one sort of active 
exercise to another is our general practice. We leave our books, 
our offices, and our toils for an opposite kind of fatigue—climbing 
mountains, seeing pictures, studying architecture—doing something, 
whatever that something may be. But could we be content to sit 
still, with or without the tobacco, to let the soft warm featureless 
days glide over us, without incident, without exertion, might not 
this be better for the mind at least, of which we are always com- 
plaining that it is overworked? To lie on the sea-beach and skim 
pebbles across the waves is perhaps a kind of idleness that would suit 
the Englishman better, or to withdraw to the solitude of the most 
private of lawns, where the shade of the trees is shared by no 
rabble of bathers, but may be enjoyed in absolute freedom. ‘That, 
no doubt, would be good for him—if he could be persaaded to do it. 
But what English family does not know the misery of finding itself 
afloat for the holidays at some resort of pleasure where there is 
‘nothing to do?’ The German does not feel the same kind of necessity. 
He can be idle—that most difficult of efforts to us; and among the 
Latin races the still happier climax is attained of being idle and 
gay. Wecannot do it, unhappily for ourselves. How much hard- 
earned money do we spend, how much unnecessary trouble take upon 
us, both in mind and body, because it is a necessity of our nature to 
turn our leisure into occupation! But we do not think it probable 
that any number of Englishmen will ever be soothed into quiet idle- 
ness by the expedient of les eauw. Women are more easily con- 
tented ; yet the placid knitting of a German housemother between 
the smoke and the beer does not furnish a delightful ideal to her 
British contemporary. And music, though the heavenliest of its 
kind, palls after a while upon all but the most highly cultivated ears. 
For our own part, our conviction is, that only after a little experience 
ofa band playing ‘on the Kurplatz twice a day’ is the heavenly 
soothing of silence fully appreciated. How sweet it is not to be 
called upon to listen to anything, even though it be Mozart or Beet- 
hoven! How delicious to hear the last scrape of the untiring bow, the 
last boom of that wind which never seems to fail, breathing through 
brazen tubes for hours together—and to feel the silence flow in like 
a river of balm and healing, into all those wounds and abrasions of 
the hurt air in which that noise has been! Then come out softly, as 
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the instruments march away on the blue-clothed legs that belong to 
them, all the undertones of manifold life; those birds Which have 
been stupefied into silence, that soft buzz of insects which gives 
character to a summer day, the interchange of human voices out of 
which, by some magical property it has, the warm air steals every 
harshness, harmonising them by the subtlest incomprehensible art— 
with what a flood of refreshment this heavenly softness, instinct with 
music, flows over us as soon as the blare is over! But this, we are 
aware, is heresy of the deepest dye. 


We have been beguiled by these suggestions of German leisure, 
of beer, smoke, knitting, brass bands, and unpleasant waters, out of 
the consideration, with which we began, of those new features of 
travel which have been developed by the too great facilities given 
us for moving about the world. But here is something which brings 
us back to our purpose with whimsical promptitude. The expe- 
dition of Mr. Stevenson recorded in the charming little book which 
he has been pleased to call ‘ Travels with a Donkey, is as admirable an 
example of disgust with the ordinary conditions of pleasure-rambling, 
as it is of graceful writing, and the original and delicate vein of 
fancy which this young gentleman has developed. In its key-note, 
however, we find still something more than the mere fastidious 
dislike of over-refinement for the pleasures which the rabble share, 
and desire after a sensation more delicate; in the superiority 
of that new-fangled old-fashionedness which is the very height 
of the mode nowadays. The traveller in this‘case goes a step 
further. He is a young man of letters, one of those who, stand- 
ing on the very apex of culture and the nineteenth century, find 
nothing better to do than to topple over and begin again on the 
other side; and he is at the same time, we presume, one of those 
darlings of fortune, who, having no natural hardships of their own, 
find a piquant gratification in inventing a few artificial ones, that 
they may know how it feels to be weary, and cold, and footsore, and 
belated, with the option at any moment of returning to their 
ordinary life. 

Few sorrows had she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ; 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


So Mr. Stevenson turns from life, which is too soft and indulgent, 
to try how it feels to be a yagabond. It is a caprice like another. 
‘Why any one should desire to visit either Luc or Cheylard is 
more than my much-inventing spirit can suppose,’ he says, with in- 
genuous frankness, while discussing his own itinerary; and we are 
obliged to agree with him fully. No madder expedition couid well 
have been; and it does not seem to have had the usual pretence of 
fine scenery or historical interest. ‘For my part,’ he says, ‘I travel 
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not to go anywhere, but to go, The great affair is to move; to feel 
the needs and hitches of our life more nearly, to come down. off this 
feather-bed of civilisation, and find the globe granite underfoot and 
strewn with cutting flints.’ This is so wonderful a counter-propo- 
sition to our innocent assumption that pleasure-travel was an amuse- 
ment and refreshment for hard-working people, that we cannot but 
laugh even in the midst of our gasp of surprise, In our day 
we say, with that half-irritated sense of contrast which is one of 
the symptoms of age coming on—in our day hardships were not 
voluntary. We had them without the asking. What a thing 
it is to be young, to be super-refined, to load a donkey with 
all one’s belongings, and to start out upon the barest of hill-sides 
at. the moment when all the fiddles are tuning up, and feasting 
and merry-making in full progress over all the world! This is the 
last whim of exquisite youth. The reader can imagine the 
supreme satisfaction with which the young monarch of civilisation 
discards it and all its comforts, and contemplates himself in the 
cunning disguise of a pedlar, exulting vastly in the practical joke 
which he is playing upon mankind. It is a still more piquant 
version of the prince travelling incognito, with always an amused 
wonder that nobody recognises him, ‘To be sure, our young traveller 
does not hesitate to tell that he is a writer travelling with the 
purpose of bookmaking; but a maker of books is but a sort of 
pedlar, or wandering raconteur to the out-of-the-way French peasant, 
who attaches no importance to the title. And probably none of the 
people he met in the way had any real idea what an amusing thing 
it was to see an English author leading a. donkey over the bleak 
pathways of the Cevennes. | 
Having said this, however, we are bound to admit that a prettier 
book than that which contains the history of this journey we have 
not met with for a long time. Nothing particular happens to the 
traveller; he has nothing much to tell us. But he tells us that 
nothing in detail, hour by hour of his not very long journey, with a 
happy grace of narrative and lucid flow of musing, which among all 
the vulgarities and commonplaces of print are singularly refreshing. 
It is all about himself, but it is not egotistical in the evil meaning 
of the word. We never feel that we are hearing too much of him, 
or find his details impertinences—or at least hardly ever, to use the 
guarded language of the popular poet. Though the idea of the 
expedition is altogether over-fine and superior in its very rudeness, our 
young author is never priggish. He is perfectly unaffected in his 
affectation. The innocent vanity of his satisfaction in doing some- 
thing no one has thought of doing before is quite innocent and 
pleasant, and in no way harms the impression produced on our minds 
that he is a charming companion, full of good feeling and good taste, 
as well as of sense and spirit, and with a quite exceptional gift of 
literary expression. If here and there a passing temptation towards 
fine writing crosses his mind, it is speedily brushed aside by the 
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natural flow of a style as superior in grace as it is in spontaneous- 
ness and ease, to the big mouthings of that talk which we call 
‘tall’ in these days. Mr. Stevenson will think but poorly of us 
when we say that this little book is the first, bearing his name, 
that has fallen into our hands; but this fact will not disturb the 
reader, who probably, like ourselves, has not found out the new 
name which, in all likelihood, will make itself very well known 
ere long. We say ‘in all likelihood,’ with a doubt in our minds 
as to whether the graceful art of writing about nothing will suf- 
fice to build a great and permanent reputation upon. Perhaps it 
is because we ourselves belong to a more positive age that this doubt 
affects us. At the present moment it is a delightful gift, and, while 
our author is young, gives such an air of promise, and of that easy 
play of nascent power which ‘ may do anything,’ that it is perhaps more 
attractive than a more solid performance. But - Nothing can be 
more charming than those sketches of Mr. Henry James, for instance, 
which are as near as possible stories about nothing—a breath, a passing 
sentiment, a problem unsolved. They are the very flower and perfec- 
tion of literature in its superlative mood, written for those to whom a 
suggestion is enough, and requiring that combination of mutual 
sentiment and fancy in writer and reader which carries intellectual 
intercourse in the airier regions to the very highest point of which it 
is capable—the point, in fact, from which that also must topple over 
and get back to common earth again. ‘So-and-So,’ says a musical 
friend, in perfect good faith, ‘has carried so far his studies in pure 
sound that he is impatient of music.’ There is a vulgarity in execu- 
tion of all kinds, which jars upon these delicate souls. The artist’s 
highest gift is to elude the appearance of doing anything, and to 
secure his effect as by magic, by a suggestion, the airiest touch, a light 
and fine indication of meaning. But It is all delightful; yet, as 
in life, so in literature, we must feel, as Mr. Stevenson himself says, 
‘the granite underfoot.’ And we think it probable that, after a 
while, these young exquisites of genius will have to commit them- 
selves to a recognition of the obstinate solidity of old earth, and the 
flesh and blood that inhabit it. We speak with precaution, not at all 
sure whether it may not be a lingering prejudice from a more positive 
age, a middle-aged incapacity to understand how a musician should 
so cultivate himself as to be independent, nay intolerant, of music, 
and feel every note jar upon the perfection of sound—which alarms us! 
In the meantime it is very delightful fooling—if it does but last. 
Mr. Stevenson started on his expedition from the village of 
Monastier, among the hills of Le Puy, in, by way of a little additional 
perversity and tempting of Providence and the elements, the end of 
September—though ‘at the high altitudes over which my road 
lay there was no Indian summer to be looked for.’ He had made 
up his mind to be independent of inns if necessary, and carried 
with him an elaborate provision for camping out—that is to 
say,,an article of his own invention, captivating as it appeared 
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to him in its simplicity, a ‘sleeping sack,’ otherwise described as 
‘a sort of long roll or sausage, green waterproof cart-cloth with- 
out and blue sheep’s fur within,’ in which the traveller had nothing 
to do but to insert himself, burying his person in it up to the 
neck, with a fur cap and hood to shelter the head, that most 
important of all the members for a literary man on his travels. 
But this sausage or pack being six feet square, though it served 
as a chest of drawers (i.e. a portmanteau) by day, was not exactly the 
sort of thing which a man can carry under his arm, and something 
had to be got to convey it about. We wonder it did not occur to Mr. 
Stevenson to get a child’s perambulator, which would have suited 
his necessities exactly, and given him no trouble ; but genius has its 
limitations, and in short the idea has but flashed across our mind at 
the moment, and might not have occurred to us in time to be of use 
any more than it did to our traveller. A horse was not to be thought 
of, for ‘a horse is a fine lady among animals, flighty, timid, delicate 
in eating, of tender health;’ therefore he fixed his choice upon a 
donkey, and a donkey was procured accordingly. The delicate little 
sketch of the village, and the interest it took in all his arrange- 
ments, the little crowds that went after him, and the universal 
friendliness, not unmitigated by an inclination to take the stranger in 
when practicable, make a delightful vignette to begin with. What a 
godsend the mad young Englishman and his sack must have been to 
Monastier! To be provided with such an amusement when nothing 
particular is going on is an advantage which only the dwellers in 
retired hamlets can fully appreciate. The women over their lace 
must have thanked all the saints for him as he played the first scene 
of his little drama before their eyes ; and when he set out the whole 
village turned out too, to load the donkey and help him to get under 
weigh. He started, it need not be said, with a young traveller's 
usual load of superfluous articles—which impedimenta he got rid 
of as he went on—and these articles were bound on by sheer force 
and zeal on the back of the hapless donkey. The donkey’s master 
however, found out by mournful experience afterwards that ‘ one 
thoughtful person without any exercise of force can make a more 
solid job than half a dozen heated and enthusiastic grooms.’ He 
set out with a light heart, but many were the troubles in store. 
Modestine, for so he named his ass, developed into that legendary animal 
the donkey that wouldn’t go, and though ‘I am worthy the name of 
Englishman, and it goes against my conscience to lay my hand rudely 
on a female,’ her owner had to belabour her, and that soundly, but 
without producing any effect. When a sarcastic peasant makes his 
appearance with a switch, totally incredulous of the ‘ trembling knees’ 
and ‘distressed breathing’ of this accomplished actress, the little 
beast. breaks into a good round pace ; but the moment he is left to his 
own innocent and highly-civilised devices, nature, in the form of the 
most patient and enduring of her many species, laughs at the young 
philosopher. His first day’s journey is full of all the humorous miseries 
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that could be gathered into so many hours. ‘O what a cruel thing 
is a farce to those engaged in it!’ he cries, reminding himself remorse- 
fully. of the light laughter with which in happier days of ignorance 
he had regarded * good men struggling with adversity in the person of a 
jackass.’ The pack comes loose twice over, and has to be readjusted; 
and thereupon ensues a general throwing away of the impedimenta. 
Thus the long day passed away with two thumps for every step, until 
in the confused dusk, with strange hills rising coldly round him on 
every side, his arm ‘aching like toothache from perpetual beating, 
and his heart failing him, he gives up all idea of the bivouac he had 
intended, and discreetly but. weakly betakes himself to the shelter of 
the auberge. Here, however, the compassionate master of the house 
supplies him with a goad, by means of which he has the donkey at his 
mercy, and things go better when they are again started next morning 
on their way. 

His first night’s encampment was an unlucky and unintentional 
one, consequent upon the inhospitable brutality of a peasant who would 
not show him the way, and of whose cowardly dread of the night and dark- 
ness we have a curious little Rembrandt sketch, lit up by a lanthorn 
in the doorway, where the churl stands, with a flippant daughter 
behind him, replying to the belated wanderer out in the dark, upon 
whose indignant and weary countenance the light throws dazzling 
gleams. When after this episode the traveller gropes about the roads 
till he finds black trees showing themselves, and ‘suddenly crossing 
the road a cave of unmitigated blackness right in front,’ he puts him- 
self into his bag, and feeling his heart beating faster than usual, 
though with, he says, ‘an agreeable excitement,’ makes his first ven- 
ture in the midst of ‘ the perturbing concert of the wind among the 
woods.’ It is, however, from another night further on that we take 
the following bit of description, in which there is a certain cold, and 
clear, and dewy reflection, a soft sigh as of night air, a murmur as of 
the inextinguishable sounds which make up silence, such as reproduces 
not only the scene, but the inmost sentiment of it, which is the 
highest of all tributes to the writer’s power. 


Night is a dead, monotonous period under a roof; but in the open 
world it passes lightly with its stars, and dews, and perfumes, and the 
hours are marked by changes in the face of nature. What seems a kind of 
temporal death to people choked between walls and curtains, is only a light 
and living slumber to the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can 
hear Nature breathing deeply and freely ; even as she takes her rest she turns 
and smiles; and there is one stirring hour unknown to those who dwell in 
houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and 
all the outdoor world are on their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, 
not this time to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding 
the course of the night. Cattle awake on the meadows; sheep break their 
fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair among the ferns, and house- 
less men, who have lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and 
behold the beauty of the night. 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of Nature, are all 
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these sleepers thus ‘recalled in the same hour ‘to life?’ Do the stars rairi 
down an influence. or do we share some ‘thrill of«mother .earth below our 
resting bodies? Even shepherds,and old country-folk, who are the deepest 
read in these arcana, have not a, guess as to the means and purpose of this 
nightly resurrection. Towards two in the morning they declare the thing 
takes place, and neither know nor inquire further. And at least it is a 
pleasant incident. We are disturbed in our slumber‘only like the luxurious 
Montaigne, ‘that we may the better and more seriously relish it.’ We have 
a moment to look upon the stars... . . When that hour came to me I 
wakened thirsty. My tin was standing by me half! full of water. - I 
emptied it at a draught; and feeling broad awake after this internal cold 
aspersion, sat upright to make a cigarette. The stars were clear, coloured, 
and jewel like, but not frosty, A faint silvery vapour stood for the ‘Milky 
Way. All around me the black fir-points stood upright and stock-still, 
By the whiteness of the pack-saddle I could see Modestine walking round 
and round at the length of her tether ; I could hear her steadily munching 
at the sward ; but there was not another sound save the indescribable quiet 
talk of the runnel over the stones. . . . . A faint wind, more like a 
moving coolness than a stream of air, passed down the glade from time to 
time: so that even in my great chamber the air was being renewed all 
night long..... I have not often enjoyed a more serene possession of 
myself, nor felt more independent of material aids... The outer world from 
which we cower into our houses seemed after all a gentle habitable place; 
and night after night a man’s bed, it seemed, was laid and waiting for him 
in the fields where God keeps an open house. I thought I had rediscovered 
one of those truths which are revealed to savages and hid from political 
economists; at the least I had discovered a new pleasure for myself. And 
yet even while I was exulting in my solitude I became aware of a strange 
lack. I wished a companion to lie near me in the starlight silence, not 
moving, but ever within touch. 


After this the reader will feel as if he too had passed a night out+ 
of-doors. The cool and starlit northern night in which old Edward, 
the ‘Scotch naturalist,’ watched for the ‘ beasts’ which can only be 
found in the confidence of that first stir and awakening—-was almost 
as beautiful; but the presence of the old blunderbuss which cold- 
blooded science introduced into the scene jarred upon its freshness 
and gracefulness. Pure poetry without any blunderbuss is more in har- 
mony with nature. We don’t pretend to any experience of nights 
& la belle étoile; but long watches, even under a roof, give a certain 
insight into the ways of the mysterious world,so much wider than our 
own limited circle of articulate revelation, which lies around us. He 
who watches the blue mornings in, even through the crevices of shut- 
tered windows, will remember how the birds awake, not at once into 
song, but with first a few vague auestioning chirps, as who would 
say, ‘ Daylight is coming—is that the day?’ gradually quickening 
into the hasty adjurations addressed to laggards, and cheerful demands 
as to how Mrs. Mavis and the little ones have passed the night, or 
about Madame Thrush’s evening visits. The bird-talk, before they 
begin their more formal task of singing, gets to such a pitch of noisy 
gossip as would be noticeable in an excited village—before, the-full 
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flush of day being come, they all distribute themselves to their places 
in the orchestra, and, preluding with many a triumphant trill to show 
how little they have suffered from the night, tune up in shrill sweetness 
to the day’s work. This twitter and chirp of sociability and conver- 
sation, as well as the first flood of song, presumably for their own 
entertainment before lazy man is stirring, are as distinct from the 
ordinary music after as it is possible to suppose. 

This, however, is a digression, just as Mr. Stevenson’s visit to the 
Trappist monastery, though by many people it will be considered the 
most interesting part of his book, is a digression. All the people that 
pass us by as we travel with him are lifelike and natural, and none 
more so than the group of cheerful monks, bound by the most rigid 
of unnatural vows, whom Mr. Stevenson evidently regards with a 
certain naif curiosity, the other side of which shows itself in his 
natural and honest admission that the Protestantism of the village 
further on ‘ pleased me more than I should have expected.’ It gives 
him a touch of surprise to find that the Trappist brothers are by no 
means a mournful company, and his picture of them is all the brighter 
and more agreeable for the unexpectedness of anything so pleasant. 
Father Apollinaris, who had never seen a Scotsman, and ‘looked me 
all over, his good honest, brawny countenance shining with interest 
as a boy might look upon a lion or an alligator’ (by the way, is 
brawny a just adjective to use as distinguishing a countenance ?)— 
and the other kind brethren, with the eager prattle which seems 
to diversify their silence, and their polemical visitors, and the plea- 
sure of the whole community in something new, is set before us 
with a hand both tender and skilful. So is an altogether differ- 
ent person on the other side of the hill, where the Protestantism 
pleases our traveller—an old man on the road-side, who asks ab- 
ruptly, ‘ Connaissez-vous le Seigneur?’—a question to which our 
young Scotsman responds with honest reverence, though he has a 
compunctious doubt that he has made his questioner think better 
of him than he deserved. The difference in his appreciation of these 
two sides of the religious question is very prettily put and charms 
us with its sincerity. Of the monks he tells us, ‘A happier nor a 
healthier company I should scarce suppose that I have ever seen. 
Those with whom I spoke were singularly sweet-tempered, with 
what I can only call a holy cheerfulness in air and conversation ;’ but, 
on the other side, when he gets among the gentle and friendly 
descendants of the old Camisards, the French Covenanters, whom he 
cannot help contrasting with their sterner prototypes in Scotland, he 
speaks with warmer energy. ‘I own, he says, ‘I met these Protes- 
tants with delight and a sense of coming home. I was accustomed 
to speak their language in another and deeper sense of the word 
than that which distinguishes between French and English; for the 
true Babel is a divergence upon morals.’ We cannot say that we 
agree with our traveller on this point, having always found the aspect 
of the simple unpolemical Catholic, in a Catholic country, far more 
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sympathetic than that of the (probably freethinking and undevont) 
Protestant ; but we heartily like him for feeling so, and admire the 
courage and naturalness of his opinions. Not the least charm of his. 
book indeed is the acquaintance we get in it with a friendly and 
genial young soul, full of the freshness and sincerity of nature, though 
so far advanced in culture and letters and art. 

The only taint of bad taste in Mr. Stevenson’s delightful mono- 
logue is‘when it pleases him to break out into a silly and equivocal 
French song about belles filles, and the reckonings of L’ Amour, 
under the roof of Our Lady of the Snows. He ought to have. 
known better than to have disturbed that respectable seclusion with 
the senseless rubbish of ‘ Giroflé and Girofla.’ If we did not hesitate 
to avenge a momentary foolishness with undue severity, we should 
say that this was a melancholy proof that a scrap of Mr. Punch’s 
‘’Arry’ is to be found in all young Englishmen—nay, even young 
Scotsmen too. We hope our young companion and guide by so 
many pleasant ways will find something better in future to express 
his preference for love and life—as he easily may in many a delicate 
and delicious refrain of French poetry and melody, not to speak of 
music nearer home—and condescend no more to such popular 
vulgarities of art. 


We have given a great deal of room to Mr. Stevenson, because 
his little book is a captivating book, well calculated to lead a re- 
viewer astray ; and we have been so charmed with our new acquaint- 
ance, picked up by the roadside so to speak, when we were thinking 
of nothing but travels, that we have been loth to part with him. 
Here, however, is another little narrative,’ not of travel indeed, but 
of holiday residence in an altogether primitive and out-of-the-way 
region, which, though it has not the distinction of Mr. Stevenson’s 
book, is very pleasant reading, and opens up a beautiful and but little 
explored country. It is not perhaps a country to which the English 
heads of a family could convey their flock of children, as the writer 
did, who is evidently a resident in Florence, and to whom the Apen- 
nines are a natural refuge from the summer heats. Nor could 
an English family, were it so transported, naturalise itself among the 
peasants of those lovely hills, as did every member, down to the 
smallest, of the occupants of the villa, to whom the language of Pietro 
and Narciso was evidently as familiar as their own. But this fact being 
granted, the pretty domestic story of this villeggiatura, with all the 
cottages dotted round the great house in pleasant Italian sociability 
and a natural familiar fellowship, which has nothing to do with poli- 
tical equality, and which we, with all our free institutions, have never 
been able to attain—is as pleasant a record of holiday as could be 
desired. It is perhaps a little too feminine; but, if that is not an 
uncommon fault in our lighter literature at the present moment, it is 


* A Nookin the Apeninnes. By Leader Scott. 
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not quite so common as might be desired in the better sense. The 
author does not.thrust her sex upon us in any way; but there’ ‘is 
a flavour of cheerful chatty. womanliness about. the little volume; 
and all the pretty expeditions, and the prominence of the children, 
and the character of their intercourse with their simple neigh- 
bours, betray one of those cheerful households where the ‘house 
mother ’—grave title, which -yet may be as applicable within the 
range of the. twenties as at a more venerable age—has sisters and 
friends and lively. young womankind about her, and a continued 
pleasant ripple of. intercourse and variety and talk. . There are 
no. such true. holiday parties as these. Men, it must be allowed, 
are uncomfortable animals in this do-nothing period. The little 
pleasures. do not please them; the children get in their way; the do- 
mesticity turned out of doors, and with no boundary of social neces- 
sities to limit it, becomes a bore after a while. This is, perhaps, why 
we see so little of ‘the Antiquary ’—which seems to be the title 
appropriated to the head of the house—in the pleasant narrative. 
Well for him that he was an antiquary,.and no doubt eould find 
amusement in all the venerable relics put away by Time among the 
rocks and woods of that ancient country, where there are still so 
many traces of an elder civilisation, and all the almanack of archi- 
tecture may be made out upon the different layers of building 
which chronicle mutely the changes of seasons and fashions. In 
short, to enjoy a family holiday it is, perhaps, essential that the 
male members of the party should have, if not ‘something to do,’ at 
least an interest which can occupy them, and supply the gentle 
stimulant which the more easily satisfied feminine mind finds in the 
children’s pic-nics, and all. the pretty family bustle which, truth to 
tell, smells by times too strongly of bread and butter. But the 
mothers and aunts, by a. special dispensation of providence, take 
kindly to the bread and butter. It is of the most poetical kind in 
the villa, but still it is there—and the male element does not show 
much, probably in consequence; which, no doubt, for all parties con- 
cerned was the best. 

Few people who have travelled that way will forget the glimpses 
of lovely mountain and glen which gleam upon the traveller as the 
train rushes from one tunnel to another on the read from Bologna to 
Florence. Alas! all our. personal knowledge of that enchanting 
district is derived from this rapid, smoky, and stifling journey; a 
sort of goat’s path among railways, but with all the disadvantage 
of the constantly recurring suffocations of the tunnels in ques+ 
tion. The great one through Mont Cenis is nothing in comparison, 
its admirable ventilation doing away, to a great extent, with the 
physical evils of the situation, leaving only an imaginative thrill 
of pleasant alarm to the novice conscious for the first time of 
plunging into the bowels of the earth. The Apennine tunnels 
appeal less to the-imagination, but more to the lungs. They are 
not big enough to warrant (we suppose) the same expenditure on 
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their ventilation, and each successive plunge into the hole ineach new 
mountain is attended with a very unpleasant change of atmosphere. 
But in the sudden breaks of light which alternate these dives into 
the darkness, what glimpses of paradise burst upon us, vanished 
almost before we have realised them, yet leaving a hundred exquisite 
slight sun-pictures upon the camera of the mind. Scores of little 
mountains stepping down and down, or up and up, at as many 
different elevations, from the green depths to the ethereal skies; here 
and there a white village clinging to the steep hillside, but veiling every 
rock of its little platform in clouds of wealthy chestnut-trees, with now 
and then an old castle standing up between those same green chestnuts 
and the heavenly Italian blue; village bells tinkling, village herds 
like playthings upon the lofty slopes, square convent walls like 
straight lines (the only straight lines in all the landscape) thrusting a 
grey angle out of the foliage, while the little glens underneath, 
made for mere beauty, like the flowers, serve like reversed bridges 
to carry the little thread of brown road from one peak to another. 
What a heavenly land! and what a kind, friendly, always sympa- 
thetic people, reading at a glance what is in the heart of the 
stranger—that is, if there is anything in his heart—and under- 
standing as duller observers do not understand after worlds of explan- 
ation! Whoever would climb those Tuscan hills, up and down, from 
wooded cone to cone, while still tranquil upon an English lawn, as 
far from noise and railways as the village itself; or in a dusty English 
street which has still more need of the refreshment—could not do 
better than read the ‘Nook in the Apennines,’ with all its innocent 
expeditions and family pleasantness. 

We do not pretend, however, that we can find in this pretty book 
anything like the landscape-painting in which Mr. Stevenson is a 
master, nor can the author convey to her pages that indescribable 
sentiment of the scene which requires something more subtle than 
colours. The maze of varied heights which surround her mountain 
village ; the neighbouring hamlets, like her own, hung in the sweet 
highland air across a leafy chasm of verdure, where the delightful 
pathway winds up and down; the ancient little borgo still higher up, 
perching its tall white houses on the steep side of another leafy cone ; 
the occasional keen needle of rock penetrating to the sky, with its 
rugged precipices to diversify the panorama, and balanced by the 
velvet smoothness of a grassy down—Prato Fiorito, field of flowers, 
all radiant like an Alpine garden—with here ‘a pair of ruined 
towers’ flung up on high, and deep down in the valley a glimmer of 
water and grey old bridges traversing the indistinct, half visible 
stream—sweep round the villa on its little platform among the 
chestnut-trees. Hills and valleys wave alike with chestnuts, which 
replace all the forms of food known on lower altitudes, and are corn 
and beef alike to the villagers. In the foreground ‘rises a green 
foliaged knoll on whose point is a picturesque little brown village 
called Piteglio, which lies only a short mile from our Nook, and contains 
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the parish church of our peasants.’ To this centre of the parish, 
the Kirkton as it would be called in Scotland, the visitors are always 
making pilgrimages. All the funzioni of the Church, those invari-- 
able attractions to the district round, all the weddings and the 
funerals, the natural solemnities of life, necessitate a picturesque 
procession down one hill and up another to this general point of 
attraction. The reader who has not been in Italy knows at least by 
old pictures the endless succession of peaks which are so marked a 
feature of Tuscan scenery, and here they are in full perfection, all 
different, all harmonious—‘ the little hills like lambs "—in the billowy 
landscape. Sometimes the party make longer excursions, climbing 
the quaint delightful mountain-top where the village of Lucchio has 
planted its white houses like stalactites on the very edge of the 
precipice—a wonderful scene which forms the frontispiece to the 
volume—even penetrating as far as San Marcello, a town where there 
are cafés and a market and fashionable visitors. In a country where 
every village forms the crown of a picturesque hill, and where every 
house has some lingering touch of medizval grace, it may be supposed 
there was no want of excursions. We do not hear of any treasure- 
trove in the shape of pictures in the churches or convents, but nature 
supplied pictures enough to content any reasonable mind; and all the 
members of the party seem to have had an acquaintance more or less 
with art, and went out with their sketch-books, pouncing upon every 
new point of view with the delighted avidity of the amateur. 

There is, however, as much about the inhabitants of this moun- 
tain country as about their hill-tops, and the account is one which 
will surprise those superficial observers who judge all Italians from 
their experience of here and there a cunning cicerone or grasping 
valet de place. The Giulios and Giorgios of these eyries among 
the Apennines have little in common with the ordinary traveller’s con- 
ventional idea of an Italian peasant. Here is a little sketch of the 
mingled intelligence and simplicity of these honest, industrious, 
gentle-hearted fellows which it would be hard to match in any other 
country we are acquainted with :— 


This morning I have had a talk with Luigi, who was smoking the pipe of 
peace at our gate after a morning’s work. And what do you suppose our 
wooden-faced friend talked of? Not the crops and the weather—no! his 
mind soars above that. He asked me if I had read Tasso! and did I like 
the ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata’? Then he went on to Ariosto and Dante, and 
quoted whole verses of his favourite poets. Next he put this astounding 
question, ‘Is it true, signora, that there are three lost things now? That a 
star is gone from the sky, and a fish from the sea, and a bird from the air ?’ 

‘ Many species of animals once known are now extinct,’ I reply vaguely, 
not quite understanding his drift. 

‘Yes : but these were so much written about by the poets, and now they 
tell me there are no such things. The bird was called the Phenix, the 
fish the Siren.’ 

I breathed freely again. Luigi’s knowledge was not scientific, but only 
poetic. Then he went on to explain how the Phenix made her nest, and 
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then offered herself up a burning sacrifice, and as she did so her offspring 
arose from the heat of her ashes; and for authority quoted a beautiful 
verse from one of the ancient poets. 

‘I think the poet only meant to show how life springs from decay and 
‘sceraing death. . .’ I ventured to remark. But Luigi’s faith in poetry would 
accept no myths. 

‘ At least you must own that the Siren was real,’ he says. ‘ Why, were 
not many mariners lost who listened to her? and was not Ulysses only 
saved by refusing to hearken? They say that even now sailors won't go 
near those rocks; they are down on the sea-coast near Sicily some- 
where...’ 

At this juncture his younger brother, Giulio, the Adonis of the village, 
made his appearance with an illustrated paper. ‘Perhaps the signora can 
help me to find out this rebus,’ he says, showing a page of riddles at the end. 
‘I have guessed these three, but number four puzzles me.’ 

My amazement will out. Where in the world do these peasants, far 
from the world and their fellow-men, pick up their education? I venture 
to put my curiosity into words. ‘When do you find time for so much 
reading %’ 

They laugh simultaneously. ‘If the signora was only here in the 
winter, she would have then to ask what we can do with our time, for we have 
so much more than we need on our hands. There are times when it snows 
for a week,and we cannot get out to do astroke of work. . . . We generally 
meet in one house, and sit round the fire. One of us reads, and the others 
listen. The women have their spinning and weaving to do; they don’t 
mind it so much, but it’s a terribly irksome time to us.’ 


In Switzerland, this time of over-abundant leisure would have been 
occupied in wood-carving (often to the sore distress of the summer 
traveller, overwhelmed with match-boxes and nut-crackers), which 
would at once have amused the poor fellows thus unwillingly out of 
work, and gained a few francs for the family purse. But that craft 
does not seem to flourish among the Italian hills, though wherever 
the olive grows there are an infinity of little articles made from its 
yellow wood. We do not know if it is to be regretted that the pretty 
rubbish with which we all encumber ourselves should not be produced 
among the Apennines; but the match-boxes at least are profitable, 
and might serve to buy books. 

If the reader would like to compare this volume, which we have 
called feminine, with a purely masculine performance, we recommend 
him (or her) to take a passing glance—it will not require more— 
at a slim little book about Yachting,‘ lately published. The author 
spends his holidays, with three chosen friends, cruising, as he says, 
‘in the West Highlands,’ which is surely a confusion of ideas to. start 
with—though we suppose the salt water of the Clyde and all those 
noble lochs that cut the coast with their long indentations, liquid 
valleys reflecting the glowing heather and purple splendour, or stony 
sternness of the hills, may be called highlands by a pardonable in- 
correctness, though they are only high waters tributary to the sea. 


* A Yachtsman’s Holiday ; or, Cruising in the West Highlands. London : Pickering. 
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A man who is not a poet, nor indeed, we presume, a man of letters 
at all, is at a prodigious disadvantage in, the lochs and firths which 
Mr. Black has taken possession of before him. This is not our Yachts- 
man’s fault ; but it shows great courage, or, as he would prefer to call 
it, * pluck, to venture thus to ‘take the water’ of one of the chief 
magicians, in this sort, of our time. But he wisely refrains from 
attempting to emulate those wonderful pictures of sea and land which 
come to us from the easel of the real artist, glowing in such a dazzling 
beauty of description as might drive any painter to despair. It is 
amusing to contrast the woman’s hand with the man’s in these two 
books. The contrast is as great as that which exists between the 
Apennines, all leafy and luxuriant, and the Highland lochs and 
shores. The lady is diffuse, and the man is brief enough. Where 
she gives us pretty Watteau pictures of little fétes champétres, he 
unfolds the Homeric eating of four heroes, all ready to face the 
wildest breeze or the roughest sea at a moment’s notice, all weather- 
proof, delighting in the sniff of the gale and the salt foam. But if 
the family pleasantries are a little mild in the one case, the jokes of 
the cabin and the forecastle are a trifle rough in the other; and the 
record of mere weighings of anchors, running before gales,, moor- 
ings in convenient harbours, and abundant dining, with much jocular 
devotion to the ‘ wine of the country,’-is scarcely enough to carry the 
reader through even a slim volume. ‘ “ Your craft must be built on 
the lines of the Flying Dutchman, to sail independent of wind and 
weather,” says a generous rival; “ you ought to write a book about 
it.” And I said I would.’ And here is the book in which that. in- 
tention is carried out; it no doubt will be of some interest to other 
yachtsmen, but not much to any other class of the community, so far as 
we can see. 


It is with an involuntary smile of mingled surprise and amuse- 
ment that we stop after reading a few chapters of Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s book about Eastern France.® We ask ourselves from 
whence the rosy light is derived which is diffused over all the picture? 
Such a paradise on earth never was as La Brie, according to this 
lady’s description, except that it is not quite so perfect a paradise, on 
the whole, as is one corner of it, the City of Chocolate, where M. 
Menier prepares what Miss Edwards declares over and over again to 
be the best chocolate in the world, and makes a large number of 
workpeople completely blessed. We do not feel by any means con- 
vineced that the Chocolate Menier is the best chocolate in the world, 
though we are very willing Miss Edwards should think so; but why 
she should round every period of her hymn in praise of Seine et 
Marne by a fling at poor Brittany, a country dear to so many of our 
hearts, is what we cannot understand. It is not to be supposed that 


5 Holidays in Eastern France. By M. Betham-Edwards. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 
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an enlightened writer of advanced’ liberal opinions should like one 
district simply because it is rich and prosperous, or draw invidious 
comparisons between it and its poorer neighbour, without any other 
reason. Is it possible that Miss Edwards can believe that Brittany,, 
by sending away its priests and shutting up its churches, could turn 
its wild moorlands and bleak sea-coasts into fat pastures like those of 
La Brie? A soil that without any particular skill of cultivation 
yields inexhaustible supplies of fruit, and fields that provide France 
with one of the most popular of cheeses, must count for something, 
we imagine, in the difference. Or is it because the inhabitants don’t 
go to church, as she tells us, with what looks very like suppressed 
exultation, that Miss Edwards loves this fat land and its well-to-do 
people? Her pictures of the rich cornfields, the long lines of poplar 
by canal and river, the gardens full of mellow wealth, are often pretty 
enough, and they would be prettier still if she could do without that 
dark shadow of the northern province, with all its poetry and penury, 
to enhance their happier light. Spite of all Miss Edwards can say, 
however, poor Brittany will continue more interesting to the foreign 
visitor than La Brie with all its cheeses and its fruit. The melancholy 
western province has a charm in its misfortunes, in its many chills and 
troubles, in its old-world unlikeness to ourselves, which will stand 
any contrast. And we do not think that, if our gentle readers were 
to be moved to an immediate start across the Channel by any of the 
travel-books we have put before them, that it would be the poplars 
and the canals and the gardens that would tempt them. Well-to- 
do-ness is a highly desirable condition. Would that-we could all 
share it! but it does not possess any romance of interest; rather, 
if we must confess it, in our inmost hearts awakes a certain opposition 
and natural defiance. Neither is the picture Miss Edwards gives us 
at all an attractive one. The farmers’ wives and daughters, she 
informs us, though still devoted to the work of the dairies, and 
helping to make the abundant wealth of the district, ‘wear the 
smartest of Parisian bonnets and gowns when paying visits ’"—‘ I was 
going to say when at church,’ she adds jauntily, ‘ but nobody does 
go there! .... Church-going has become out of date among 
the manufacturers of Brie cheese. They amuse themselves on 
Sunday by taking walks with their children; the pater-familias 
bathes in the river; the ladies put on their gala dresses and pay 
visits—but they omit the devotions.’ 

Our humble opinion is that La Brie must be in a very bad way, 
and that the prosperity which has no higher side than paying visits 
in Parisian bonnets, is rather a vulgar sort of well-being. Miss 
Edwards writes very well, and has written much better. But the 
reader who will compare her peans of indiscriminate praise, and 
equally indiscriminate denunciations, with the real knowledge and 
patient observation of, let us say Mr. Hamerton’s book about 
France, so full of true and sympathetic understanding of the 
country and the people, will perceive the difference at a glance. It 
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is a pity, though, that the ideal of Republican virtue, which has 
-always a surface of generous and high-minded sentiment, should fall 
so ingenuously and quickly into the snare of riches. Perhaps when 
.all imaginative superiorities are abolished, it is natural that a fine, 
bold, well-developed golden image should be the handiest substitute ; 
but it is bold to put it forward in this unhesitating way. The great 
fortunes of the farmers, the immense wealth of M. Menier, all made 
out of the best chocolate in the world ; finally, the gorgeous blazing 
golden chateau of the Rothschilds (‘The very name of Rothschild 
fills us with awe and bewilderment!’ cries the enthusiastic traveller) 
are the objects of Miss Edwards’s adoration. No wonder she de- 
spises poor Brittany, which wears no Paris bonnets, and possesses 
so few millionaires. 

There is, however, one thing in this book against which we pro- 
test in the interest of all truly liberal opinions. The intolerant 
hatred with which a French secularist speaks of the Church is like 
the French patrician’s cruel fear of the Revolution, a remnant and 
reflection of evil times that are past; but no words can be strong 
enough to condemn the English writer who ventures to put into black 
and white the following comparison :— 


Ah, what a different thing is the existence of a Catholic priest from 
that of a Protestant minister! On the one side we find selfishness, 
sensuality, and enforced isolation from the purifying influences of home and 
the domestic affections ; a life out of harmony with the holiest instincts of 
human nature, and by the force of circumstances detrimental not only to 
the individual himself, but to society at Jarge ; on the other, a high standard 
of social and domestic virtue, a career of persistent self-denial, simplicity, 
and dignified obedience to the natural laws and exigencies of society ; a life 
indeed edifying to all, and by virtue of its unselfishness uplifting to the 
individual. 


Nothing can excuse a generalisation of this kind. No one ever 
knew France well without knowing to what perfection of simple 
virtue her humble, hard-worked curés, laborious, unremunerated 
servants of God and man, often attain. If not all apostles, they are 
yet quite as much so as most ‘ Protestant Ministers.’ To claim self- 
denial as the leading characteristic in the existence of a well- 
to-do ‘family man’ with wife and children, and selfishness as the 
special qualification of the poor celibate, is one of those follies 
of prejudice to which a laugh is the only reply. It does not 
say much for the honourable estate of marriage if it is to be 
adduced as a proof of self-denial. We are tempted to inquire, 
though it may seem uncivil, whetber ‘enforced isolation from the 
purifying influences of home and the domestic affections’ has effects 
as deadly upon the great number of English ladies who, as writers 
like Miss Edwards are continually assuring us, never can marry, as 
upon the poor priests who have fathers and mothers and sisters and 
brothers, though they have not wives? We are ourselves of an 
opposite opinion. 





THe CLosE OF THE SESSION. 


ARLIAMENT has said its last word for 1879 on the policy of 
the Government, foreign and domestic. It does not yet appear 
when the nation as a nation will be allowed to say its first. Since 
we discussed the state of public business in our August number, 
the prospects of British policy, both foreign and domestic, are sup- 
posed to have cleared. The Afghan war had already then closed ; now 
the pean of victory has been sung. A victory had retrieved 
Isandlana ; now the flight of Cetewayo into the desolate darkness of 
his mountains is supposed to have placed the fruits of the triumph 
at the disposal of England. The Russians, at the end of July, were 
still in occupation of Bulgaria: now the last Russian soldier has 
disappeared. A Ministerial crisis at Constantinople was keeping 
Ottoman reforms in indefinite abeyance: now the crisis is at an 
end, and a formal scheme of financial reconstruction under European 
control is reported to have received the Sultan’s sanction. There 
was still a fear at the beginning of August that the deposition of 
Ismail might throw back Egyptian affairs into the power of the 
Constantinople Seraglio: now the virtual independence of the new 
Khedive is believed to have been ascertained, and the consequent 
supremacy of Western Europe in his councils. In internal legislation 
the catalogue of successes may not be equally long; but it is alleged 
that the intrinsic importance of its contents makes up for their 
deficiency in number. A Bank Bill has been passed. The Army 
Discipline Bill has survived Irish criticism, as well as that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and has received the Royal assent. Still more, an 
Irish University Bill has become law, and Irish Catholics have been 
assured that they have been granted, without prejudice to Protestant 
consciences, a more substantial boon than was conferred upon them 
in Mr. Gladstone’s overthrow of the Irish Church. 

The Government and its fuglemen invite the public to be humbly 
grateful for its escape from the quagmire of petty wars, international 
complications, and a kind of sense that the British Parliament had 
become water-logged. Lord Salisbury, at Hatfield, on the 4th of 
August, told the Middlesex Conservative working-men that the Afghan 
war was the most momentous Asiatic war England had ever waged. 
He congratulated the same nondescript politicians upon the final dis- 
persion of the cloud which impended from Zululand, and the trium- 
phant repulse of the attack by a savage host upon our South African 
colonies. Lord Beaconsfield took up the note of exultation at the 
Mansion House on the 6th of August. He reminded his aldermanic 
audience of his diplomatic dexterity. He had signed the Treaty of 
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Berlin, and the Treaty of Berlin was actually being obeyed. He 
informed the same audience of his own prophetic sagacity. He had 
declared at the Guildhall in November that Great Britain was 
warring with Shere Ali for a scientific frontier to the Indian Empire. 
A scientific frontier we now possessed. On the same festive occasion 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer defended the Session festively against 
the charge of indolence and inertness above any other Session in the 
history of Parliament. He appealed to the candour of the House 
of Lords to admit that the Commons must have worked well during 
its weeks of angry contention to send up a Bill of such bulk as the 
Army Bill in a state so perfect that two hours’ inquiry satisfied the 
Peers to remit it intact to the Crown for its approval. He claimed, 
again, for his House the glory of having breathed life into the Irish 
University scheme which it had received from the sister House an 
inanimate skeleton. All, to judge by the words of Conservative 
chiefs, is peaceful and prosperous in British policy. Parliament and 
Government have equally earned the gratitude of the country. Even 
Obstruction has calmed down under the generous determination of 
Irish patriotism not to let pride in its power to veto legislation 
beguile it from its purpose to take all it can get from English 
weariness at litigious delays. 

We gladly welcome any symptoms that Great Britain is emerging 
from the vague uncertainties among which her feet have been long 
wandering. A creditor who finds his debtor insolvent rejoices to 
receive half-a-crown in the pound. For the moment he feels as 
if he had made a profit, instead of having compromised a loss. 
That Russia should not embarrass her own finances and terrify 
Europe by maintaining the machinery of a European war in the 
emancipated provinces of Turkey is not the less matter for satis- 
faction from the practical impossibility of a contrary procedure. 
The most determined unbelievers in Turkish regeneration under 
Ottoman rule may yet hear with pleasure that taxes wrested from 
starving peasants will not be wholly squandered in pampering vice 
and folly. Cyprus may be our shame for the meanness which ex- 
torted it from a crushed ally by an intrigue behind the back of 
Europe; yet we are glad to be assured that English honesty of 
administration is beginning to be appreciated by the Cypriotes. It 
may be held that British statesmanship blundered in invoking the 
sympathy of the Porte with the Egyptian bondholders at the cost 
of opening a back door from Constantinople into the Cairo treasury. 
That is one cause the more for content if the gate which was unwarily 
unlocked have really now once more been shut. It is consistent 
to question the morality of the aggression on the Afghan Ameer, yet 
extol the endurance of British soldiers in forcing his mountain 
barrier. We may censure the folly of marking out a frontier of out- 
posts in a wilderness, yet be grateful that what we deem the gain of a 
loss has not been bought even with a heavier price than several millions 
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of British treasure. Not a word can be retracted of all that has been 
ever pleaded against the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, and the ex post 
facto connivance of the Conservative Government, yet a patriotic 
delight be stirred at the victory of Ulundi. Peace does not become 
unwelcome, because there need never have been war. We may 
refuse to account the consolidation of the Mutiny Acts a glorious 
trophy of legislation, and still be well satisfied that the work of the 
one industrious episode of the Session has not been lost in the tur- 
moil of obstructive manceuvres. We are not to be supposed to approve 
the tactics which introduced a shadow into Parliament in the hope 
that the House of Commons might nourish it into organic life, 
because we experience a sentiment of pleasure at a temporary paci- 
fication of Irish rancour, and at the bestowal on Irish youth of a new 
though awkwardly conceived inducement to intellectual progress. 
We are grateful that a foreign policy which entails a heavy burden 
in the future has not added misery in the present; that a Session 
which threatened to accomplish nothing, has accomplished something ; 
that Obstruction, if it insisted upon being bribed with a pro-Catholic 
University, kept to its own part of the bargain, and let Supply be 
voted. But the gratitude is not of that intensity which forbids us to 
look the gift-horse in the mouth. We cannot help remembering that 
the happy results accredited to the Treaty of Berlin must have 
equally followed from the Treaty of San Stefano. Had a consolidated 
Bulgaria been permitted to come into existence under the original 
arrangement between the belligerents, Russian troops must have 
evacuated the single, and stronger, principality as they have now 
evacuated its two weak halves. No stipulations of the one treaty 
have been observed which would not have been as faithfully ob- 
served had the other continued operative. When it is asked how 
far the Porte has fulfilled the pledges it accepted in London, or 
which were accepted by itself or on its behalf at Berlin, we are 
scolded for expecting impossibilities. Greece and Turkey scowl at 
each other across their borders. Great Britain is less powerful to in- 
fluence her dependent and ally to settle the dispute on the basis which 
she herself mediated, than is France, which befriended the opposite 
cause. Asia Minor has not yet begun to be reformed. The Porte 
goes on as before, denying that a magistrate can do justice 
unless England recommence the old system of subsidies. Never did 
State so confess its shame as the Porte with its audacious avowal of 
incapacity in its magistracy to distinguish between guilt and inno- 
cence unless the wealthy West will cross its palm with gold. Were 
England on the same level with the rest of Europe in her relation 
to the Porte, matters would be no worse than they have been for a 
century past. The Porte would be merely heaping up wrath against 
the day of vengeance upon its iniquities. England would have no 
greater liability for the consequences than has every neighbour of a 
man who leaves a barrel of gunpowder open in his back yard. As it 
FF2 
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is, England has made herself Turkey’s referee. She has implicitly 
declared her faith in the future good behaviour of this reckless 
player with fire. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury boast that 
the Treaty of Berlin is in fair way of accomplishment. They do not 
stand up at Hatfield and the Mansion House and report the fulfilment 
of the Treaty of London. Cyprus, they assert, with its thousands of 
military police for conveying imaginary treasure across the island, is 
a burden light as air upon the Imperial finances. They never 
explain what Cyprus is doing towards justifying British expenditure 
upon it, little or great. We know that Russia, having accomplished 
her mission in the Bulgarian principalities, has withdrawn, as it was 
always certain that she must withdraw. We know further that 
England took upon herself responsibilities for the Porte in the 
expectation that the Porte would create a reserve fund of good 
government against any claims from without which those responsi- 
bilities might draw with them. We know, lastly, by the complaints 
of a Philo-Turk like Sir Henry Layard, and the invectives of a 
Miso-Russian like Sir Drummond Wolff, that Turkey is as irre- 
deemably ill administered now as before the war with Servia and 
Montenegro began. 

In Egypt the menace of a perpetual Constantinopolitan nightmare 
tethered at the door of the new Khedive’s treasury may have been 
removed for the time by the affirmation of the oldindependence. But 
the same power which is recognised as required to affirm must be 
recognised as having power to revoke. The Western Powers, in 
obeying the initiative of Berlin, and acquiescing in the right of the 
Sultan to depose the chief of Mehemet Ali’s family, have made 
a breach in Egyptian self-government which the Porte will be 
astute enough to keep open. It will not parade its supremacy 
before Europe, but it will tighten its grasp upon its feudatory. 
France had an object, though none very exalted, to gain by her 
complicity with Berlin and Constantinople. Great Britain had 
nothing to gain; she may find that she has lost much. That the 
Conservative Government fell into this trap, not from a mistaken 
policy, but from the fact it had no policy at all in Egyptian affairs, 
does not reassure, though it can scarcely surprise. 

In the consequences of the Afghan War there is visible the same 
process of skinning over a dangerous wound. If we have carried 
any advantages out of that war, it is possible they may have been 
acquired at small cost. Unfortunately they are advantages which at 
any moment may shed their ornamental plumage, and pose as brood- 
ing disasters. The attack on Shere Ali was commenced in alarm at 
Russian intrigues in Afghanistan. Those intrigues have been de- 
feated for a time, at any rate. So far the enterprise has been 
successful. Unluckily the wind of popular apprehensions very 
shortly after the aggression was made began to blow away from 
Russia. Lord Beaconsfield foresaw a danger that the Government 
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might find a quantity of unsaleable panic preparations left on its 
hands. Accordingly, he discovered that the object of the war was 
of more than temporary concern. Had Russia never crossed the 
Danube and threatened England by looking across the Black Sea 
to Constantinople, Lord Beaconsfield’s pretext for the Afghan War 
would have held good still. India was discovered to have a want 
which only Naboth’s vineyard in the dominions of Cabul could supply. 
A scientific frontier for Hindostan was required; we were warring 
with Shere Ali to encircle Hindostan with a ring fence. The war 
left England mistress. She could take whatever she pleased to 
complete her scientific frontier. The chief champion of the war of 
spoliation has explained how far the new frontier is no frontier at all. 
Its advantage in Sir Henry Rawlinson’s eyes is that it pledges England 
to advance further, from the very fact that in itself it is a string of 
untenable outposts. If the advantages are prospective, its cost is 
actual. At a moment when the only hope for Indian finances was 
to take the military estimates and lop off a third, a permanent addi- 
tion is made to the war budget of the Empire. The most thorough 
advocate of the Government does not attempt to deny that the new 
frontier will be expensive. The compensation suggested is to convert 
every feudatory in the peninsula into a deadly and irreconcilable 
enemy by the enforced disbandment of his troops, that the British 
Government may be able to economise its own. 

The Zulu war is assumed, perhaps somewhat sanguinely, to be 
at an end, and the highest praise the Government can extract from a 
grave reproach to English justice is that the quarrel was none of its 
seeking. If a portion of the burdens this dreary enterprise entails 
have to be borne by the section of the Empire which joyfully ac- 
cepted the guilt of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy, and which has profited 
largely, at the cost of the British treasury, by a war waged on its 
behalf, Government may thank the initiative of the British nation at 
large which repudiated from the first a gratuitous aggression. The 
memory of an injustice committed in the name of the State can 
seldom be blotted out. The statement of the Secretary for the 
Colonies on the last day but one of the Session permits us to hope that 
Englishmen have not to blush at hearing, as newspaper correspondents 
had announced, that the Zulu king has had a price set upon his 
head for the sole crime of warding off an attack which Lord Salis- 
bury’s fervid imagination transmutes into the making of war. We 
had always found it impossible to credit such rumours as came from 
the scene of operations, under date July 18, that even a guarantee of 
his life was refused by Cetewayo’s ungenerous enemies. Englishmen 
have happily not yet learnt to treat a vanquished foe like a wolf. 
Sufficient cause for mortification at the origin and incidents of the 
war exists without the shame of such meanness. The only set-off 
against the many vexations of one of the least honourable and most 
extravagantly costly of little wars this country has ever waged is that 
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British South Africa appears likely to be confronted at last with the 
consequences of coveting the possessions of its neighbours. 

Lord Salisbury bid his Hatfield visitors, the Middlesex Conser- 
vative working-men, regard the Government’s ‘ broad outlines of 
policy.’ To his fervid fancy all his acts as Foreign Secretary, with 
those, we presume, of the Colonial and Indian Offices thrown in, 
appear so many ‘links in a long chain.’ The bounds of policy 
are certainly hospitably wide. When an insubordinate officer 
engages in a war almost in defiance of his superiors, Ministers 
reprove him for taking the bit between his teeth. At the same 
time they assure critical busybodies that, in running away, he has 
happily only carried his masters with agreeable speed to their in- 
tended destination. Lord Salisbury’s ‘ broad outlines’ are a number 
of Union Jacks which the Ministry serves out of its stores for its 
diplomatists and colonial governors to plant on any newly discovered 
policies they may come across, so only that they be sufficiently 
meddlesome. He and his chief have been for a year past perpetually 
sallying outside the circle of British interests, and demonstrating, 
to their own satisfaction, the necessity of tracing a new position by 
proving their incapacity to defend or even beat the bounds of that 
which exists. A Conservative Minister is never so happy as when he 
can show the instability of all things British as they are. He discovers 
that the actual Navy isa phantom. He proclaims the actual boundary 
line of any quarter of the Empire untenable. He lays down a dozen 
ironclads, and leaves the bill for his Liberal successors to pay. He 
occupies a dozen disconnected pin-points in advance of his ancient 
limits, and styles them a scientific frontier. His ‘broad outlines of 
policy’ consist of the constant execution of a war dance, lest Europe 
should forget the existence of the British power. He is forging his 
‘links in a long chain,’ when his Government guarantees the moral 
conduct and political welfare of an allied Afghanistan, and the 
coming regeneration of the Porte; when it accepts, on behalf of the 
South African Colonies, new obligations towards Zululand, which the 
Colonies we know will interpret after a spirit absolutely unlike our 
own; when it extorts territory from Turkey as the price of its good 
offices with Europe, in violation of the first elements of equity which 
forbid a trustee to turn his fiduciary character to profit. Lord Salis- 
bury may claim consistency and fidelity to a tradition as signs of a 
Conservative policy. But he must first prove that the policy is for 
the credit and advantage of Great Britain before he can expect his 
countrymen to exult in a consistency which may be only persistency 
in evil and folly. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry has concluded ‘ the most momentous 
Asiatic war England ever waged’—a war of a single engagement, which 
the most rhetorical Correspondent has scarcely designated a battle—a 
war in which the only difficult enemies we had to encounter were tribes 
with which we were supposed to have no quarrel. It has repulsed in 
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South Africa an attack which was never made. It has seen all the 
aims and stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin happily executed, with 
the trivial exception of those the Porte had to perform. Freed from 
the cares of foreign complications, it found at length a few weeks’ 
leisure to attend to domestic affairs. Within five days of the Pro- 
rogation, it actually passed an Irish University Bill. Adversaries of 
the Government may willingly admit that the Bill in passing through 
the Lower House ceased to be a shadow. The measure left the Lords 
a title and a preamble. In the Commons it became a step towards 
procuring a liberal education for naturally able and energetic 
Irish Catholics. The Government has not endowed a Catholic 
College or University. It has not even founded a single scholarship 
for the maintenance of a promising Catholic student. But it has sug- 
gested to the Senate of the future University that, if the Senate 
obtains leave from Parliament to lay its hands on an endowment for 
its students, the Conservative Government will stand by acquiescent 
while the spoil is being carried off. That it will persist in its resolve 
when next year some double of Mr. Whalley tears the veil off the 
betrayal of Protestantism, Catholic Ireland has no assurance. Ireland 
has no assurance that the Government, as against its Protestant 
followers, would even have the power to keep its pledge. Though the 
friendly neutrality and the supremacy of the present Government 
should survive to another Session, England at all events can have no 
assurance that Irish Catholics who want one thing will leave off want- 
ing it because they have been given something else. Catholic Ireland 
desires State countenance and help for a system of collegiate education 
like that provided by Oxford and Cambridge for English Protestants. 
Mr. James Lowther, with that moral courage which marks his general 
administration of Irish affairs, informed his Irish opponents, while 
the Bill was in Committee, that he knew their wishes better than 
themselves. They fancied it was a teaching University they wanted. 
He told them they were mistaken: what they require is not a teach- 
ing, but an examining University. According to Mr. Lowther, when 
an Irish Catholic craves a national endowment for a professorial chair, 
his request is only a non-natural form of asking for an endowment 
of the best pupil the professor’s class produces. 

An Irishman accounts as gain every pound he can wrest from the 
Imperial treasury, however it may be expended. He is ready to take 
Imperial money for fishing-tackle, for branded herrings, for the pur- 
chase of small holdings, for the reclamation of a bog, for the widening 
of a bridge. But an Irishman, like an Englishman, has his favourite 
objects which he is eager to see carried out. If he wish for an en- 
dowed Catholic College, he will not rest content with a number of 
prizes. He will devour the babes a matricidal Government casts 
out to him, yet not give over chasing the mother herself. From 
the Roman Catholic point of view, we doubt if the Irish Catholic 
ought to rest satisfied with a concession of something diametrically 
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unlike the object of his prayer. He wishes to raise the standard 
of instruction for the average Irishman who would rejoice in a 
University course, did his Church sanction his attendance at it. 
The lines of the Government scheme, should they ever be filled in, 
will recognise only the prize student. The undergraduate of eminent 
zeal and energy will profit by the State benefaction; the under- 
graduate fit only to attain a qualifying degree is to gain nothing. 
Such an arrangement offends against the principles of true University 
education, in the judgment of all who think there is any good in 
Oxford and Cambridge, in the Scotch Universities, or in Trinity 
College, Dublin. But, whatever its merits or demerits, it has beyond 
controversy the radical vice, that it pretends to remove one Irish 
Catholic grievance by imagining and redressing another. The 
Government’s concession to Ireland is not quite like giving a stone 
to those who ask for bread; but it is like an offer of turtle and 
champagne to one child while a dozen others are crying for milk. 
The course of the controversy on Irish University Education 
cannot be surveyed without regret at the melancholy waste of an 
opportunity for befriending and conciliating Catholic Ireland. Mo- 
tives of a dozen collateral kinds have been suffered to interpose 
between an acknowledged want of Ireland and its satisfaction. The 
reproach for a very discreditable condition of things does not fall 
solely upon the present Government. Many Liberals are so wedded 
to a belief in supposed general principles that they will not con- 
descend to consider the especial exigencies of Ireland. Irish 
Catholics can, in existing circumstances, matriculate and graduate 
at Trinity College, Dublin, as freely as can Irish Protestants. Some 
Irish Catholics do. If they dislike the tradition of Protestant 
ascendency which clings to an institution governed by Protestant 
clergymen, and at which Protestants retain the machinery of denomi- 
national instruction, they may resort to the Queen’s Colleges. There 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are, at least, on a level. Neither 
the one denomination nor the other can obtain religious instruction 
from the University and College authorities. Catholics in fair 
numbers avail themselves of the advantages held out by the Queen’s 
Colleges ; and those colleges have now as much success as any unde- 
nominational collegiate institutions in a Catholic, agricultural, and 
uncommercial country like Ireland could probably anticipate. But the 
whole force of the Irish Catholic priesthood is arrayed against an educa- 
tion which is not supervised by itself. After a struggle, in which at one 
moment it appeared as if counsels of mutual toleration would prevail 
in the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the mass of Irish Catholics has 
given in its adhesion to the clerical dogma. A University educa- 
tion is refused by the people at large, unless on condition that the 
colleges in which it is given are denominational. A certain small 
section of English Liberals asserts that the demand is fictitious. 
It declares that the Queen’s Colleges do now, and Trinity College in 
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the near future will, provide as much academical education as the 
Irish nation is able to absorb. If there be young Catholics fitted 
to benefit by University Education, but who are excluded from it by 
the absence of an intermixture of a denominational spirit, they are 
told they must wait until their theological advisers have learnt more 
wisdom. There would perhaps be admitted to be a possibility of 
individual loss under the present system. A much greater loss, how- 
ever, is threatened, were the priesthood to be allowed to control a form 
of higher education sanctioned by the State. A clear result would, it 
is intimated, be, that the stronger wills which now refuse to subject 
themselves to their priests would have no excuse for independence 
when a State-subsidised priest-supervised college was ready to open its 
doors to them. The contest is represented as one between a very 
small and fanciful inconvenience in the present, and the danger of 
raising up a permanent bar between Irish cultivated intelligence and 
national British tendencies and sympathies. 

We have endeavoured to state the objection to a State recognition 
of a denominational Irish University or College fairly, if shortly. It 
seems to us to come to little more than this, that Irish Catholics, if 
they understood their own interests and those of the British Empire, 
would insist upon confining their priesthood to its proper religious 
functions. The United Kingdom suffers by the damming up with 
artificial denominational barriers of the current of Irish national 
feeling. Irishmen themselves suffer still greater injury. Where we 
are unable to follow the argument against legislation like that pro- 
posed by The O’Conor Don’s University Bill is in what appears to us 
a pure assumption that Irishmen, if they cannot obtain the particular 
variety of University they prefer, will accept another which they pro- 
fess to regard as involving a violation of their consciences. We 
cannot look upon the question of University education for Irishmen as 
one of a simple boon to Ireland. Ireland requests a favour of the 
Imperial Parliament; but it is to the advantage of the whole king- 
dom as much as of the part called Ireland that the object which 
inspired the request should be compassed. Could a new source of 
national enlightenment be opened up for Ireland by encouraging the 
due training of the rough intellectual material of the population, the 
Empire would gain. Did Irish Catholics consent to attend classes at 
the Queen’s Colleges, or at Trinity, in company with their Protestant 
countrymen, the desired end would be attained more completely. We 
do not see, however, that English Protestants like ourselves, who 
believe sincerely that the principle of undenominational education is 
the best, and not least compatible with religious feeling, would be 
doing either justice or good, whether to the kingdom or to Ireland, 
by forcing their especial view upon millions who detest it. What is 
more to the purpose still, we have no confidence that the attempt 
would ever succeed. Its failure would embitter yet more a national 
alienation which has been already too long by centuries in progress. 
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Parliament is forbidden by the spirit of the age from entrusting 
State funds to a religious denomination to disburse. But as Parlia- 
ment cannot encourage, so neither is it under any obligation to 
discourage, voluntary denominational education. Neutral itself 
among the rival denominations, it is bound to be undenominational 
in the conduct of any educational institutions itself establishes. But 
it is the interest of Parliament, as trustee for the nation, that national 
education should be promoted, whether it tend in its results to the 
strengthening of one denominational cause or another. If Parliament 
finds in fact that the youth of Ireland, if it is to enjoy the benefits 
of higher education at all, will pass through denominational colleges, 
that is no reason why it should refuse to supervise and elevate the 
character of the education by bestowing a premium upon its success. 
It may be admitted to be a roundabout way of effecting what might 
be effected directly, would Catholic Ireland agree to be educated in 
undenominational universities. Chairs might then be endowed openly 
as under a system of payment by results they would be endowed in- 
cidentally. But in the proposed arrangement there is nothing under- 
hand. The State could not pay professors who are appointed because 
they are Catholics, and selected for their ability to promote Catholicism. 
They may doubtless be selected for their capability to promote secular 
learning as well. But the State could have no guarantee that their 
competence for the one purpose had not been allowed to cover their 
incompetence for the other. In granting rewards to institutions 
which can prove that they have not sacrificed a liberal education to 
theological considerations, the State shows no denominational lean- 
ings, but only a preference for educational energy. There may be 
contact only at one point between its objects and those of the 
colleges its payments would help to maintain; but that is the one 
cardinal point which enlists the sympathies of the State on behalf of 
any educational institution whatever. 

When we turn to the Government University Bill in the ampli- 
fied form it has taken since it left the Chancellor’s North-Irish hands, 
we find that a Conservative Government no longer shudders at the 
contingency that a State grant may enure to the ultimate benefit of a 
denominational College. It is not unwilling that scholarships should 
reward industry and capacity trained at such places, and enable the 
prizemen to remain under the same course of instruction. A scholar- 
ship conferred upon the student of a Catholic College in Ireland would 
have the same effect as a like valuable distinction at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Its object must be to facilitate the continued enjoyment by 
the winner of the educational advantages of the College. The money 
will pass through his hands into the College chest, and help to main- 
tain its existence. That end, however, will have been reached in a 
manner less advantageous to the College, as a centre of academical 
life than had the State paid the College instead of its member. 
The production of prizemen will be encouraged, instead of an even 
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attention to the general instruction of students, whose intellectual 
development is of at least equal importance to the national welfare. 
Scholars and prizemen educate themselves for the most part. The 
inferior orders of mental calibre profit by academical training, but 
they do not insist upon it. The class of intelligence which the Scotch 
Universities prepare for the ordinary work of professional life has 
never yet been adequately cultivated in Ireland. Ministers in both 
Houses have answered with bated breath to the suggestion that the suc- 
cess of College students in a State-superintended examination should 
redound directly to the pecuniary benefit of the College. They have 
spoken as if the Great Charter, the Act of Union, or the Coronation Oath 
forbade payments for results to a denominational College in Ireland, 
and allowed payments to denominational schools. The only principle 
we know anything of by which the State has chosen in these un- 
denominational days to limit its own discretion in aiding education, 
is that it requires the education which demands a State subsidy to 
satisfy the State by its works of its ability to make good use of the 
grant. The State’s neutrality in matters of theology would not be 
more infringed by paying over the reward of distinguished merit in 
an examination to the college which has trained it, than by awarding 
it to the student who has displayed the merit. The public gains as 
manifestly by a high standard of education in a denominational as in an 
undenominational College. Provided the State have taken care to 
fix the examination test sufficiently high, it is at least as likely to 
obtain value for its money when paid for results to the teachers, as if 
paid for results to the pupils. In either case what the State desires is 
to set a premium upon good instruction. Probably it would cbtain 
its object more completely by adopting the former alternative in pre- 
ference to the latter. To some minds it might seem a supplementary 
argument for the course, that it would be infinitely more acceptable 
to the Irish people. An inference from the temper of much of the 
discussion of the question would be that, on the contrary, it was 
precisely this aspect of the proposition which had frightened a 
multitude of legislators out of seriously considering it. 

The Government has made a concession to the Irish party in Par- 
liament which does not remove a grievance, but satisfies the members of 
that party of their power to conquer its future removal. Irishmen are 
encouraged by the whole history of the measure to treat the scheme 
which Parliament has sanctioned as a mere common form into which 
they claim the right to introduce the really operative clauses. 
Government measures have lately resembled an octopus in adaptability 
to the circumstances of the moment. They are always ready to 
turn inside out, and develope a stomach out of what an instant 
before was a mouth. Lord Beaconsfield’s and Mr. Cross’s under- 
standing of the Cabinet’s objects in the Eastern Question or an Afghan 
war could not differ more than the attitude of the Irish University 
Bill as it left Lord Cairns’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s hands. The 
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Ministry obviously can have cared nothing about Irish University 
education. It wished the question could have been buried fathoms 
deep so long as itself remained in office. As the favourable reception 
of The O’Conor Don’s Bill rendered that impracticable, it desired to 
gratify the Home Rule party as much as it must, and to offend 
Conservative Protestants as little as it could help. The prejudices 
of men like Sir Walter Barttelot were not to be outraged; but 
Scotland had earned no title to consideration at the hands of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. If it would please Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar 
that the votes for the Scotch Universities should be postponed until 
after way was made with the Irish University Bill, Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Biggar should enjoy their cheap pleasure. When it appeared that 
Irish members who were no Home Rulers, men of the weight of Mr. 
Kavanagh, would not feel compensated by the administration of a snub 
to Scotland for being put off in Ireland with a shadow of a University, 
the Government affected to be naively surprised that Lord Cairns’s 
Bill should ever have been deemed more than a pen-and-ink sketch. 
The real Bill was to be what the House of Commons should choose 
to make it, if only the House, especially the Protestants and the 
Home Rulers, would be so kind as to agree among themselves what 
the Ministerial measure ought to be. 

The Liberal party in Parliament has in this matter of thu Irish 
University Bill failed, as usual, from its incapacity to conduct 
itself as a party. Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington understand 
the folly of legislating over the heads of the subjects of the legislation. 
If Irish graduates are to graduate at denominational colleges the 
Liberal chiefs desire that these colleges should be encouraged to 
become as effective places of enlightened education as is consistent 
with their origin. A principle which lies at the very root of the 
English system of primary education, and which has been allowed to 
shape the relations between the State and the earlier stage of secon- 
dary education in Ireland itself, cannot be supposed to be subversive 
of political morality. Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington would wil- 
lingly see State aid to Irish University education take the character of 
payment to the colleges of the University by results. But an energetic 
and a fluent section of the Liberal party does not comprehend why 
it should follow its titular leaders to this conclusion. The debates 
on the Irish University Bill have, like many other debates on the 
audacity or moral weakness of the Conservative Government, exposed 
the utter incapacity of the Opposition to realise the necessity of 
discipline. A party in Opposition needs to be drilled and after its 
manner to concert its operations as carefully as a party in power. 
Liberals out of office seem to be scarcely a party at all. It is not 
necessary that the recognised chiefs should dictate a policy. The 
policy pursued should be a matter of arrangement, and often of com- 
promise. But as presented to Parliament it should be one policy, and 
not half a dozen. Were there no House of Lords the country would 
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find it at the present time practically impossible to learn what the 
Liberal policy is. The Liberal party rallies to its standard in the 
House of Lords. In the House of Commons it is powerless, not from 
the absence of energy, but from excess. The factions into which it is 
broken could never carry their several policies by their own weight. 
The utmost they can hope is to colour and bias the general policy of 
the party to which they profess to belong. From lack of drill and 
docility, they are throwing the balance of Parliament into the hands 
of the Home Rulers. 

The especial feature of the Session which ended last month has 
been the rise of the influence of the Home Rulers. Mr. Parnell has 
nursed them into a power greater than Mr. Butt ever wielded. The 
Army Discipline Act is a monument of their obstructive force, and of 
their capacity for making a second-class measure appear a first-class 
one. The Irish University Act, such as it is, remains a tribute from 
the Conservative Government to the terror they inspire. Like the ill- 
tempered child in a good-tempered family, they have intimidated the 
House of Commons into propitiating them. They threaten to con- 
tinue throughout the constituencies of England and Scotland the 
policy of universal opposition which has proved not unsuccessful in 
Parliament. At the next general election adhesion to the Home 
Rule dogma is to be made a condition of receiving the Irish vote in 
every considerable town. Wherever parties are evenly balanced, a 
third term which has no affinity with the other two is to be intro- 
duced as a common measure. 

That is the agreeable prospect opened up in English politics 
through Conservative indifference to domestic legislation and 
Liberal anarchy. That Irish interests will gain nothing by the 
paralysing of the vital forces of Parliament is nothing to Irish 
politicians, and little to the Irish people. That has its reward 
if its representatives make noise enough and keep English tempers 
in a chronic state of fever. It remains for England and Scot- 
land and their Parliamentary representatives to consider how far 
they are liable for such a prospect, and what they can do to avert 
it. We ourselves believe the will of the mass of English and Scotch 
Liberals, as of the mass of Conservatives, to be that the members they 
return should subject themselves to party discipline. The Liberal 
organisation is naturally less rigid than the Conservative organisation. 
It is a simpler thing to stand fast on the old paths than to pioneer new. 
On each side, and especially on the Liberal side, there are always ques- 
tions not of a cardinal order on which a discretion is left to party 
politicians. But when Conservatives as a body are ranged on one side, 
in support of a Conservative policy, it is the duty of Liberals, if they 
are to continue to constitute a party, to range themselves as a body on 
the other side. That isa duty Liberals appear to understand but feebly. 
Perhaps this fault may not rest altogether with the Liberal rank and 
file. The leaders may be too uncertain of their own position to feel 
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able or justified to impose their view on their followers. They may 
lack the moral courage to risk open mutiny. They may even some- 
times be so resolved not to surrender a jot or tittle of their own indi- 
vidual views as not to care to submit them to discussion before a Liberal 
meeting. Whatever the motive, the chiefs of Opposition ought to know 
that they are accused of abstaining from calling their followers into con- 
ference, and deciding in council of war on their plan of action. The 
first consequence is, that latterly the great Liberal party has seldom 
manifested itself as a party at all in resisting the Ministerial dictates 
obediently registered by the Conservative majority. A second conse- 
quence is, that in the general confusion created by half a dozen Liberal 
sections and fractions the addition of one more in the shape of the Irish 
Obstructives excites little surprise and less opposition. The Liberal 
party is hindered from adding its aggregate force to the weight of 
Parliamentary opinion against Obstruction. Its power of resistance 
to Conservative recklessness is neutralised at every turn by the con- 
sciousness that its leaders do not speak in the name of collective 
Liberalism. The credit of Parliament suffers equally with the many 
interests which need legislation and are debarred from it by the waste 
of parliamentary energy. It is high time that the Liberal party outside 
Parliament should interpose and pledge its representatives within to 
a regular party discipline. This discipline it has during the last two 
Sessions been the rule to violate, and the exception to observe. 


August 25. 
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